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HOURS OF IDLENESS: 

A SERIES OF POEMS ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED.* 



"Yirginibus pueruque canto."— Hobaci, lib. 3, Ode 1. 

•'M^jt' if fjbi fjMK' etitti fjtftTi Tt iri/xe<."— HoKSK, ninJ, x. WO. 

"He whistled as he went, for want of thought."— DBTOBit. 



[* First published in I8O7.] 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

FBEDEEICK, EAEL OF CARLISLE, 

KNIOHT Ot TUB OABTXB, XTC. BTC 
TUB 

SECOND EDITION OF THESE POEMS 

Is Inscrfbrtr, 

fir BIS OBLIQBO WARD AND AFFECTIONATE KINEOIAN,* 

THE AUTHOR. 

* [Iiabella, daughter of William, fourth Lord Bjrron (great-great nude of 
the Poet), hecame, in 174% the wife of Henry, fourth Earl of Carlisle, and 
was the mother of the fifth Earl, to whom this dedication was addressed. 
This lady was a poetess in her way. jphe dairy's Answer to Mrs. Oreville's 
" Prayer for Indifference," in Fearch's Collection, is usually ascribed to her. 
Lord Carlisle acknowledged the receipt of the Poet* s volume before reading 
the contents, and never returned to the subject. "Perhaps the Earl," said 
Lord Byron, "bears no brother near the throne, and if so, I will make hia 
aceotre totter in his hands."] 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION.* 

— ♦ — 

In submitting to the public eye the following collection, I 
have not only to combat the difficulties that writers of verse 
generally encoimter, but may incur the charge of pre- 
sumption for obtruding myself on the world, when, without 
doubt, I might be, at my age, more usefully employed. 

These productions are the fruits of the lighter hours of a 
young man who has lately completed his nineteenth year. 
As they bear the internal evidence of a boyish mind, this is, 
perhaps, unnecessary information. Some few were written 
during the disadvantages of illness and depression of spirits : 
under the former influence, " Childish RECOLLEcrioNa^" in 
particular, were composed. This consideration, though it 
cannot excite the voice of praise, may at least arrest the arm 
of censure. A considerable portion of these poems has been 
privately printed, at the request and for the perusal of my 
friends. I am sensible that the partial and frequently 
injudicious admiration of a social circle is not the criterion 
by which poetical genius is to be estimated, yet "to do 
greatly," we must "dare greatly;" and I have hazarded my 
reputation and feelings in publishing this voliune. I have 
" passed the Rubicon," and must stand or fall by the " cast 
Of the die." In the latter event, I shall submit without a 
murmur ; for, though not without solicitude for the &te of 
these effusions, my expectations are by no means sanguine. 
It is probable that I may have dared much and done little ; 
for, in the words of Cowper, "it is one thing to write what 
may please our friends, who, because they are such, are apt 

* [This preface was omitted in the secoii^ «^WqtlI\ 



4 PREFACE. 

to be a little biassed in our favour, and auotlier to wiite 
what may please everybody; because they who have no 
connection, or even knowledge of the author, will be sure 
to find feult if they can." To the truth of this, however, I 
do not wholly subscribe ; on the contrary, I feel convinced 
that these trifles will not be treated with injustice. Their 
merit, if they possess any, will be liberally allowed ; their 
numerous faults, on the other hand, cannot expect that 
favour which has been denied to others of matiu'er years, 
decided character, and far greater ability. 

I have not aimed at exclusive oiiginality, still less have I 
studied any particular model for imitation ; some translations 
are given, of which many are paraphrastic. In the original 
pieces there may appear a casual coincidence with authors 
whose works I have been accustomed to read : but I have 
not been guilty of intentional plagiarism. To produce any 
thing entirely new, in an age so fertile in rhyme, would be a 
Herculean task, as every subject has already been treated to 
its utmost extent. Poetry, however, is not my primaiy 
vocation; to divert the dull moments of indisposition, or 
the monotony of a vacant hour, urged me "to this sin :" 
little can be expected from so unpromising a muse. My 
wreath, scanty as it must be, is all I shall derive from 
these productions ; iind I shall never attempt to replace its 
fading leaves, or pluck a single additional sprig from groves 
where I am, at best, an intruder. Though accustomed, in 
my younger days, to rove a careless mountaineer on the 
Highlands of Scotland, I ^ave not, of late years, had the 
benefit of such pure air, or so elevated a residence, as might 
enable me to enter the lists with genuine bards, who have 
enjoyed both these advantages. But they derive consider- 
able fame, and a few not less profit, &om their productions; 
while I shall expiate my rashness as an interloper, certainly 
without the latter, and in all probability with a very slight 
share of the former. I leave to others " virCim volitare per ora." 
I look to the few who will hear with patience, " dulce est 
desipere in loco." To the former worthies I resign, without 
repining, the hope of immortality, and content myself with 
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the not veiy magnificent prospect of ranking amongst " the 
mob of gentlemen who write ; " — my readers must determine 
whether I dare say " with ease/* or the honour of a posthu- 
mous page in " The Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors," 
— a work to which the Peerage is under infinite obligations, 
inasmuch as many names of considerable length, sound, and 
antiquity, are thereby rescued from the obscurity which 
unluckily overshadows several voluminous productions of 
their illustrious bearei's. 

With slight hopes, and some fears, I publish this first and 
last attempt. To the dictates of young ambition may be 
ascribed many actions more criminal and equally absurd. To 
a few of my own age the contents may afford amusement : I 
trust they will, at least, be found harmless. It is highly 
improbable, from my situation and pursuits hereafter, that I 
should ever obtrude myself a second time on the public ; 
nor even, in the very doubtful event of present indulgence, 
shall I be tempted to commit a future trespass of the same 
nature. The opinion of Dr. Johnson on the poems of a noble 
relation of mine,* " That when a man of rank appeared in 
the character of an author, he deserved to have his merit 
handsomely allowed," can have little weight with verbal, and 
still less with periodical censors ; but were it otherwise, I 
should be loth to avail myself of the privilege, and would 
rather incur the bitterest censure of anonymous ciiticism, 
than triumph in honours granted solely to a title. 

♦ The Earl of Carlisle, whose works have long received tlie meed of 
public applause, to which, by their intrinsic worth, they were well 
entitled. [The passage referred to by Lord Byron occurs In Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, vol. viii. p. 91, edit. 1835 ; and in the same volume, 
p. 242, is Dr. Johnson's letter to Mrs. Chapone, on the Earl's tragedy of 
" The Father's Revenge." Tlie task of pronouncing an opinion was 
forced upon the Doctor, who is evidently struggling between tlie wish 
to be complimentary and the obligation to be truthful.] 



ARTICLE FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

Jaxuakt, 1808. 

Hours of Idleness; a Series of Poems, original and translated. By 
Geoboe GoBDON, Lord Byron, a 3/inor. 8vo., pp.200. Newark, 1807. 

The poesy of this young lord belongs to tlie class which neither gods 
nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not recollect to have seen a 
quantity of verse with so few deviations in either direction from that 
exact standard. His effusions are spread over a dead flat, and can no 
more get above or below the level, than if they were so much stagnant 
water. As an extenuation of this offence, the noble author is peculiarly 
forward in pleading minority. We have it in the title-page, and on the 
very back of the volume ; it follows his name like a favourite part of his 
style. Much stress is laid upon it in the preface; and the poems are 
connected with this general statement of his case, by particular dates, 
substantiating the age at which each was written. Now, the law upon 
the point of minority we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea available 
only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a supplementary ground 
of action. Thus, if any suit could be brought against Lord Byron, for 
the purpose of compelling liim to put into court a certain quantity of 
poetry, and if judgment were given against him, it is highly probable 
that an exception would be taken, were he to deliver for poetry the con- 
tents of this volume. To this he might plead minority; but, as he now 
makes voluntary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
gn^und, for the price in good currAit praise, should the goods be un- 
marketable. This is our view of the law on the point, and we dare to 
say, 80 will it be ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us 
about his youth is rather witli a view to increase our wonder than to 
soften our censures. He possibly means to say, " See how a minor can 
write I This poem was actually composed by a young man of eighteen, 
and this by one of only sixteen!" But, alas! we all remember the 
poetry of Cowley at ten, and Pope at twelve ; and so far from hearing 
with any degree of surprise, that very poor verses were written by a 
youth from his leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really 
believe this tO'be the most common of all occurrences; that it happens 
in the life of nine men in ten who are educated in England; and that the 
tenth man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather brings forward in order 
to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude frequently to his family 
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and ancestors— sometinies in poetry, sometimes in notes; and while 
giving up his claim on the score of rank, he takes care to remember ns 
of Dr. Johnson's saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his 
merit should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it is this consider- 
ation only that induces ns to give Lord Byron's poems a place in our 
review, beside our desire to counsel him, that he do forthwith abandon 
poetry, and turn his talents, which are considerable, and his opportuni- 
ties, which are great, to better account. 

>Yith this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that the 
mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied by the pre- 
sence of a certain number of feet, — nay, although (which does not always 
happen) those feet should scan regularly, and have been all counted 
accurately upon the fingers, — is not the whole art of poetry. We would 
entreat him to believe, that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of 
fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem, and that a poem in the present 
day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, either in a little 
degree different from the ideas of former writers, or differently expressed. 
We put it to his candour, whether there is anything so deserving the 
name of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806; and whether, 
if a youth of eighteen could say anything so uninteresting to his ances- 
tors, a youth of nineteen should publish it : — 

" Shades of heroes, farewell ! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu I 
Abroad or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he 11 think upon glory and you. 

" Thougli a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
'Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret : 
Far distant he goes, with the same emulation ; 
The fame of his fathers he ne'er can forget. 

" That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish; 
He vows that he ne'er wiU disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or ifte you will he perish ; 
When decay'd, may he mingle his dust with your own." 

Now, we positively do assert, that there is nothing better than these 
stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor's volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the greatest 
focts have done before him, for comparisons (as he must have had occa- 
sion to see at his writing-master's) are odious. Gray's Ode on Eton 
College should really have kept out the ten hobbling stanzas " On a 
distant View of the Village and School of Harrow." 

" Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
How welcome to me your ne er-fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied." 

In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, " Qa a^T^^V "OiN:^^ 
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have warned the noble author off those premises, and spared us a whole 
dozen such stanzas as the following :~ 

" Mild Charity's glow, to us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

" The man doora'd to sail with the blast of the gale. 
Through billows Atlantic to steer. 
As he bends o'er the wave which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear.'' 

And so of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, we do 
not think Lord Byron was made for translating, duriug his nonage, 
" Adrian's Address to his Soul," when Pope succeeded so indifferently in 
the attempt. If our readers, however, are of another opinion, they may 

look at it. 

" Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay 1 
To what unknown region borne 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more with wonted humour gay. 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn." 

However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imitations are 
great favourites with Lord Byron. We have them of all kinds, from 
Anacreon to Ossian ; and, viewing them as school exercises, they may 
pass. Only, why print them after they have had their iay and served 
their turn ? And why call the thing in p. 79 a translation, where two 
words (dtxat Xtyttf) of the original are expanded into four lines, and the 
other thing in p. 81, where fAta-*fuxTiKis «-«0* ifciis is rendered by means 
of six hobbling verses ? As to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good 
judges, being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composi- 
tion, that we should, in all probability, bo criticising some bit of the 
genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion of Lord 
B5'ron'8 rhapsodies. Jf, then, the following beginning of a " Song of 
Bards" is by his lordship, we venture to object to it, as far as we can 
comprehend it. " What form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests ? His voice rolls on the 
thunder; 'tis Orla, the brown chief of Oithoiia. He was," &c. After 
detaining this " brown chief" some time, the bards conclude by giving 
him their advice to " raise his fair locks ; " then to '* spread them on the 
arch of the rainbow ; " and " to smile through the tears of the storm." 
Of this kind of thing there are no less than nine pages ; and we can so far 
venture an opinion in their favour, that they look very like Macpherson ; 
and we are positive they arc pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome.* 

* ["I think I could Tiinite a more sarcastic critique on myself tlian any yet 
published. For instance, instead of the remark,— ill-natured cnong:h, but not keen, 
'ftboat Macpherson, I (quoad reviewers) could have said, ' Alas, this imitation only 
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It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists ; but they should '• use it 
as not abusing it ; " and particulariy one who piques himself (though 
indeed at the ripe age of nineteen) on being " an infant bard,"--{" The 
artless Helicon I boast is youth ")— should either not know, or should 
seem not to know, so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem 
above cited, on the family-seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven 
pages, on the self-same subject, introduced with an apology, ** he cer- 
tainly had no intention of inserting it," but really " the particular request 
of some friends," &c. &c. It concludes with five stanzas on himself, 
" the last and youngest of a noble line." There is a good deal also about 
his maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachin y Gair, a mountain where 
he spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that pibroch is not a 
bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author lias dedicated so large a part of his volume to immor 
talise his employments at school and college, we cannot possibly dismiss 
it without presenting the reader with a specimen of these ingenious 
^fftuions. In an ode with a Greek motto, called " Granta," we have the 
following magnificent stanzas : — 

" There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp. 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 

" Who reads false quantities in Seale, 
Or puzzles o'er the deep triangle, 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal. 
In barbarous Latin doom'd to wrangle : 

" Renouncing every pleasing page. 
From authors of historic use. 
Preferring to the leiter'd sage, 
The square of the hypothcnuse. 

" Still harmless are tl^se occupations, 

That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreations. 
Which bring together the imprudent." 

Wc are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college psalmody as is 
contained in the following Attic stanzas :— 

" Onr choir would scarcely be excused 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 

" If David, when his toils were ended, 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him. 
To us his psalms had ne'er descended : 
In furious mood he would have tore 'em !" 

prores the assertion of Dr. Johnson, that many men, women, and ckildren could 
utritc such poetry as Ossian's.' ""Lord B. L«Uer»i March %,\'Q^.\ 
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But, wliatever judgment may be passed on the poems of tliis noble 
minor, it seems ire must take them as we find them, and be content; for 
fhey are the last we shall ever have from him. He is, at best, he says, 
bat an intruder into the groves of Parnassus : he never lived in a garret 
like thorough-bred poets ; and " though he once roved a careless moun- 
taineer in the Highlands of Scotland," ho has not of late enjoyed this 
advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his publication ; and 
whether it succeeds or not, " it is highly improbable, from his situation 
and pursuits hereafter," that he should again condescend to become an 
author. Therefore, let us take what we get, and be thankful. What 
right have we pocwp devils to be nice ? We are well off to have got so 
much from a man of this lord's station, who docs not live in a garret, but 
" has the sway" of Newstead Abbey. Again wc say, let us be thankful ; 
and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look tlie gift-horse 
in the mouth.* 

* [It is aatboritatiTeljr stated by bis biographer, that Jeffrey— tbe Editor— was not 
the author of the article. Lord Byron, who at first supposed him the sole aggressor, 
settled down later iuto the belief that his antagonist was the versatile Henry 
Brougham, to whose pen the attack is now very generally attributed. The MontMf 
Review, in those days the next in circulation to the Edinburgh, gave a much more 
farourable notice rl the " Hours of Idleness." " These compositions (it said) 
are generally of a plaintive or an amator* cast, with an occasional mixture of 
aatire ; and they display both ease and sirength— both pathos and fire. It will 
be expected that marks of juvenility and of baste should be discovered in these 
productions ; and we seriously advise our young bard to fiilfil with submissive per- 
severance the duties of revision and correction. We discern, in Lord Bjrron, a degree 
of mental power, and a turn of mcntRl disposition, which render us solicitous that 
both should be well cultivated and wisely directed, in his career of life."— Lord Byron 
repaid the Edinburgh Critique with a Satire— and became himself a MoiUhlf Reviewer.'] 
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Earlt in the year 1806 Lord Byron was sitting witli Miss Pigot at 
Southwell, listening to the poems of Burns, when he told the fair reciter 
that he too was a poet, and wrote down the lines " In thee, I fondly hoped 
to clasp." Then it was that the idea occurred to him of printing his 
manuscripts for private circulation, and he immediately set about reris- 
ing old and composing new pieces. The volume was completed in 
November, and a copy sent to his friend Mr. Bcecher, who returned a 
remonstrance in verse against some licentious stanzas. Lord Byron 
acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and the same evening burnt the 
whole edition, with the exception of a copy retained by Mr. Beecher, and 
another which had been forwarded to Mr. Pigot, at Edinburgh. In 
January, 1807, he had a second private and enlarged edition of a hundred 
copies ready for distribution. His favoured corraspondcnts commended 
the contents, and he was encouraged to prepare an edition for sale, which 
was published in the course of the summer by Mr. Ridge, a bookseller of 
Newark, — the printer of the previous private volumes. Twenty poems 
equal, in Moore's opinion, if not superior to tliose retained, were now 
omitted, and others insei-ted. A second public impression, with further 
curtailments and additions, came out in the spring of 1808, almost simul- 
taneously with the famous article in the Edinburgh Review. Hitherto 
the notices of his book had been ra§stly favourable, and the contemptuous 
reversal in the high court of criticism of the decision pronounced by 
inferior judges was gall and wormwood to the author. He affected 
indifference at the time, and pretended that, " as he had been lucky 
enough on the whole, his repose aud appetite were not discomposed." 
Afterwards, when the mortification had been swallowed up in victory, 
he acknowledged how his spirit had fired at the blow. " It knocked 
me down," he said, " but I got up again. The effect upon me was rage 
and resistance ; but not despondency nor despair. I was bent on falsi- 
fying their raven predictions, and determined to show them, croak as 
they would, that it was not the last time they should hear from me." 
He refreshed his spirits with three bottles of claret, and on that very 
day commenced " English Bards and Scotch Reviewers." After the first 
twenty lines he felt considerably better, — a sense of the smart he was 
about to inflict operating like a charm tipon the wound he had received, 
lie affirmed at the time that the Edinburgh reviewers had not performed 
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their task well, but later in life he called the critique " a master-piece 
of low wit" The injustice of the article was not, as is often alleged, in 
the insensibility it showed to poetic genius, for those who could see the 
germs of " Childe Harold " in the " Hours of Idleness," might detect the 
oak in an acorn. Nine pieces out of ten are rather vapid imitations of 
preceding writers, and though the acute and benigpiant eye of Walter Scott 
bad already distinguished "passages of noble promise," which led him to 
expostulate with the editor of the Edinburgh Review upon the bitterness of 
the critique, yet he frankly confessed that they raised no expectation of 
even the dawning power which was displayed in the two first Cantos of 
the Pilgrimage. Many buds of better promise have never blown. But the 
unpretending volume of a school-boy — clever for the age at which it was 
produced — might have been passed in silence, or treated with respect. 
There was nothing to warrant scornful jeering, and, indeed, zeal for 
politics, more than for poetry, is said to have inspired the article, which 
was dictated by the desire to humble a Peer. The Peer soon taught his 
critics that they had not set their foot upon a worm, but upon a snake 
that oonld sting, and Jeffrey then endeavoured to extenuate the wanton- 
ness of the attack by calling insulting ridicule " innocent pleasantry 
and moderate castigation." 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY.» 
Cousin to the Author, and very dear to him. 

Hush'd are the winds, and still the evening gloom, 
Not e'en a zephyr wanders through the grove, 

Whilst I return to view my Margaret's tomb. 
And scatter flowers on the dust I love. 

Within this narrow cell reclines her clay. 

That clay, where once such animation beam'd ; 

The King of Terrors seized her as his prey, 
Not worth, nor beauty, have her life redeem'd. 

Oh ! could that King of Terrors pity feel, 
Or Heaven reverse the dread decrees of fate, 

Not here the mourner would his grief reveal. 
Not here the muse her virtues would relate. 

But wherefore weep 1 Her matchless spirit soars 
Beyond where splendid shines the orb of day ; 

And weeping angels lead her to those bowers. 
Where endless pleasures virtue's deeds repay. 

And shall presumptuous mortals Heaven arraign, 
And, madly, godlike Providence accuse ] 

Ah ! no, far fly from me attempts so vainj — 
I'll ne'er submission to my Qod refuse. 
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Yet is remembmnce of those virtues deai', 
Yet fresh the memory of that beauteous face ; 

Still they call forth my warm affection's tear. 
Still in my heart retain their wonted place. 



1802.> 



TO E .3 

Lbt Folly smile, to view the names 
Of thee and me in friendship twined ; 

Yet Virtue will have greater claims 
To love, than rank with vice combined. 

And though unequal is thy fate, 

Since title deck'd my higher birth 1 
Yet envy not this gaudy state ; 

Thine is the pride of modest worth. 

Our souls at least congenial meet, 

Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace ; 
Our intercourse is not less sweet, . 

Since worth of rank supplies the place. 

November, 1802. 



TO D . 

In thee, I fondly hoped to clasp 

A friend, whom death alone could sever ; | 

Till envy, with malignant grasp, ' 

Detacn'd thee from my breast for ever. 

True, she has forced thee from my breast. 

Yet, in my heart thou keep'st thy seat ; 
There, there thine image still must rest, 

Until that heart shall cease to beat^ 

And, when the grave restores her dead. 

When life again to dust is given, ' 

On thy dear breast 1*11 lay my head — -* 

Without thee, where would be my heaven 1 

February, 1803. 
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EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 

Oh, Friend I for ever loyed^ for ever dear ! 

What fruitless tears have bathed thy honour'd bier ! 

What sighs re-echo'd to thy parting breath, 

Whilst Qiou wast struggling in the pangs of death ! 

CoiUd tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 

Could sighs avert his dart's relentless force ; 

Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 

Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 

Thou stiU hadst lived to bless my aching sight, 

Thy comrade's honour and thy friend's delight.^ 

If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 

The spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie, 

Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 

A grief too deep to trust the sculptor's art. 

No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep. 

But living statues there are seen to weep ; 

Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb. 

Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom. 

What though thy sire lament his failing line, 

A fEither's sorrows cannot equal mine ! 

Though none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 

Tet other offspring soothe his anguish here : 

But, who with me shall hold thy former place ? 

Thine image, what new freendship can efiace? 

Ah, none ! —a father's tears will cease to flow. 

Time will assuage an infant brother's woe ; 

To all, save one, is consolation known, 

While solitary friendship sighs alone. 

1803. 



A FRAGMENT. 



Whew, to their airy hall, my fathers' voice 
Shall c&W my spirit, joyful in their choice ; 
When, pois'd upon the gale, my form shall ride, 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mowutaiMC^ «idA\ 
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Oh \ may my shade behold no sculptured urns, 
To mark the spot where earth to earth returns ! 
No lengthen'd scroll, no praise-encumber'd stone ; 
My epitaph shall be my name alone :^ 
If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 
Oh 1 may no other fame my deeds repay ! 
That, only that, shall single out the spot ; 
By that remember' d, or with that forgot. 



1803. 



ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY.« 

"Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? Thon lookest 
from thy tower to-day : yet a few years, and the blast of the desert comes, it 
howls in thy empty court." — Ossian. 

Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds 
whistle ; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 

Have choked up the rose which late bloom'd in the way. 

Of the mail-cover'd Barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine's plain,' 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle. 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 

No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing numbers, 
Raise a flame in the breast for the war-laurell'd wreath ; 

Near Askalon's towers, John of Horistan^ slumbers. 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel by death. 

Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of Cressy ;^ 
For the safety of Edward and England they fell : 

My fathers ! the tears of your country redress ye ; 

How you fought, how you died, still her annals can tell. 

On Marston,'® with Rupert," 'gainst traitors contending. 
Four brothers enrich'd with their blood the bleak field 

For the rights of a monarch their country defending. 
Till death their attachment to royalty seal'd.^ 



) 
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Shades of heroes, fai'ewell ! your descendant departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think upon glory and you. 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
*Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 
The fame of his fathers he ne'er can forget. 

That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish ; 

He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown : 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish; 

When decay 'd, may he mingle his dust with your own ! 

1803. 



LINES 

WRITTEN IS "letters OK AN ITALIAN NUN AND AN ENOLISU 
GENTLEMAN : BIT J. J. ROUSSEAU : FOUNDED ON FACTS." 

"Away, away, your flattering arts 
May now betray some simpler heai'ts ; 
And you will smile at their believing. 
And they shall weep at your deceiving." 

ANSWER TO THE FOREOOINO, ADDRESSED TO MIS3 . 

Dear, simple girl, those flattering arts. 

From which thou'dst g^^d frail female hearts 

Exist but in imagination, — 

Mere phantoms of thine own creation ; 

For he who views that witching grace. 

That perfect form, that lovely face. 

With eyes admiring, oh ! believe me, 

He never wishes to deceive thee : 

Once in thy polish'd mirror glance, 

Thou'lt there descry that elegance 

Which from our sex demands such praises. 

But envy in the other raises : 

Then he who tells thee of thy beauty. 

Believe me, only does his duty : 

Ah 1 fly not from the candid youth 

It is not flattery, — 'tis truth. j ul\J^^2»i^» 

VOL. I. <^ 
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ADRIAN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL WHEN DYING.w 

[AniHiail Tagula, blandula, 
Hotpes, comesque corporis, 
QuK nunc abibis in loca— 
Pallidula, rigida, nndola. 
Nee, ut aolea, dabis jocos?] 

Ah gentle, fleeting, wav*ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 

To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ] 
No more with wonted humour gay, 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 



TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 

AD LESBIAM. 

Equal to Jove that youth must be — 
Greater than Jove he seems to me — 
Who, free from Jealousy's alarms. 
Securely views thy matchless charms. 
That cheek, which ever dimpling glows. 
That mouth, from whence such music flows, 
To him, alike, are always known, 
Reserved for him, and him alone. 
Ah ! Lesbia ! though 'tis death to me, 
I cannot choose but lo^ on thee ; 
But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 
I needs must gaze, but, gazing, die ; 
Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, ^ 
Parch'd to the throat my tongue adheres, 
My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves short. 
My limbs deny their slight support, 
Cold dews my palUd face o'erapread, 
With deadly languor droops my head, 
My ears with tingling echoes ring, 
And life itself is on the wing ; 
My eyes refuse the cheering light, 
Their orbs are veil'd in starless night : 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 
And feels a temporary death. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL AND 

TIBULLUS. 

BY DOMrnus UABSnS. 

He who sublime in epic numbers roU'd, 
And he who struck the softer lyre of love, 

By Death's^* unequal hand alike controU'd, 
Fit comrades in Elysian regions move ! 



IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 
"Sulpicia ad Cerlnthnm."— £i6. 4. 

Cruel Ceriuthus ! does the fell disease 
Which racks my breast your fickle bosom please 1 
Alas ! I wish'd but to o'ercome the pain, 
That I might live for love and you again : 
But now I scarcely shall bewail my fate : 
By death alone I can avoid your hate. 



TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
[Lugete, Veneres, Capidineaqne, ftc] 

Ye Cupids, droop each little head, 
Nor let your wings with joy be spread, 
My Lesbia's favourite bird is dead, 

Whom dearer than her eyes she loved : 
For he was gentle, and so true. 
Obedient to her call he flew. 
No fear, no wild alarm he Imew, 

But lightly o'er her bosom moved : 

And softly fluttering here and there, 
He never sought to cleave the air. 
But chirrup'd oft, and, free from care. 
Tuned to her ear his gr&t^&sl ^\>x^m. 
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Now having pass'd the gloomy bourn 
From whence he never can return, 
His death and Lesbia's grief I mourn. 
Who sighs, alas ! but sighs in vain. 

Oh ! curst be thou, devouring grave ! 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave. 
From whom no earthly power can save, 

For thou hast ta'en the bird away : 
From thee my Lesbia's eyes o'erflow, 
Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow ; 
Thou art the cause of all her woe, 

Receptacle of life's decay. 



IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

TO ELLEX. 

Oh ! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 
A million scarce would quench desire : 
Still would I steep my lips in bliss, 
And dwell an age on every kiss : 
Nor then my soul should sated be ; 
Still would I kiss and cling to thee : 
Nought should my kiss from thine dissever ; 
Still would we kiss ^d kiss for ever ; 
E'en though the numbers did exceed 
The yellow harvest's countless seed. 
To part would be a vain endeavour : 
Could I desist ? — ah ! never — never. 



TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 

[JoBtum et tenacem'propositi virom, &c.] 

The man of firm and noble soul 
No factious clamours can control ; 
No threat'ning tyrant's darkling brow 
Can swerve him from his just intent : 
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Gales the warring waves which plough, 

By Auster on the billows spent, 
To curb the Adriatic main, 
Would awe his fix'd determined mind in vain. 

Ay, and the red right arm of Jove, 
Hurtling his lightnings from above, 
With all his terrors there unfurl'd, 

He would, unmoved, unawed, behold, 
The flames of an expiring world, 

Again in crashing chaos roll'd. 
In vast promiscuous ruin hurl'd. 
Might light his glorious funeral pile : 
StUl dauntless 'midst the wreck of earth he'd smile. 



FROM ANACREON. 
[9iA« Xtytit Arfuia^, x. r. A.] 

I WISH to tune my quivering lyre 
To deeds of fame and notes of fire ; 
To echo, from its rising swell, 
How heroes fought and nations fell, 
When Atreus' sons advanced to war. 
Or Tyrian Cadmus roved afar ; 
But still, to martial strains unknown. 
My lyre recurs to L#ve alone. 
Fired with the hope of future fame, 
I seek some nobler hero's name ; 
The dying chords are strung anew. 
To war, to war, my harp is due : 
With glowing strings, the epic strain 
To Jove's great son I raise again ; 
Alcides and his glorious deeds. 
Beneath whose aim the Hydra bleeds. 
All, all in vain ; my waywai'd lyre 
Wakes silver notes of soft desire. 
Adieu, ye chiefs renowii'd in arms ! 
Adieu the clang of war's alarms ! 
To other deeds my soul is strung, 
Anci sweeter notes shall now be swsi'^*. 
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My harp shall all its powers reveal. 
To tell the tale my heart must feel ; 
Love, Love alone, my lyre shall claim, 
In songs of bliss and sighs of flame. 



FROM ANACREON. 

'TwAS now the hour when Night had driven 

Her car half roimd yon sable heaven ; 

Bootes, only, scem'd to roll 

His arctic charge aroimd the pole ; 

While mortals, lost in gentle sleep, 

Forgot to smile, or ceased to weep : 

At this lone hour the Paphian boy. 

Descending from the realms of joy, 

Quick to my gate directs his course. 

And knocks with all his little force. 

My visions fled, alarm'd I rose, — 

" What sti-anger breaks my blest repose ]" 

" Alas ! *' replies the wily child 

In faltering accents sweetly mild, 

''A hapless infant here I roam, 

Far from my dear maternal home. 

Oh I shield me from the wintry blast I 

The nightly storm is ]^uring fast* 

Ko prowling robber Imgers here. 

A wandering baby who can fear 1" 

I heard his seeming artless tale, 

I heard his sighs upon the ga2e : 

My breast was never pity's foe, 

But felt for all the baby's woe. 

I drew the bar, and by the light 

Young Love, the infant, met my sight ; 

His bow across his shoulders flung, 

And thence his fatal quiver hung 

(Ah ! little did I think the dart 

Would rankle soon within my heart). 

With care I tend my weary guest, 

Hia little fingers chill my breast ; 
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His glossy curls, his azure wing, 

AVhich droop with nightly showers, I wring ; 

His shivering limbs the embers warm ; 

And now reviving from the storm, 

Scarce had he felt his wonted glow, 

Than swift he seized his slender bow : — 

" I fain would know, my gentle host," 

He cried, " if this its strength has lost ; 

I fear, relax'd with midnight dews, 

The gtrings their former aid refuse/* 

With poison tipt, his arrow flies, 

Deep in my tortured heart it lies ; 

Then loud the joyous urchin laugh'd : — 

" My bow can still impel the shaift : 

'Tis firmly fix'd, thy sighs reveal it ; 

Say, courteous host, canst thou not feel itl** 



FROM TUB PROMETHEUS VINCTUS OP iESCHYLUS. 
[Mt]^a,ce' • iretfra ti/jutt, n, r. X.] 

Qreat Jove, to whose almighty throne 
Both gods and mortals homage pay. 
Ne'er may my soul thy power disown, 

Thy dread behests ne'gr disobey. 
Oft shall the sacred victmi fall 
In sea-girt Ocean's mossy hall ; 
My voice shall raise no impious strain 
'Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 

How different now thy joyless fate, 

Since first Hesione thy bride. 
When placed aloft in godlike state, 

The blushing beauty by thy side, 
Thou sat'st, while reverend Ocean smiled. 
And mirthful strains the hours beguiled ; 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around. 
Nor yet thy doom was fix'd, nor Jove relentless frown'd." 

U k^^Q^ , Bet A,^SJ5>^. 
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TO EMMA. 

Since now the hour is come at last, 

AVhen you must quit your anxious lover ; 

Since now our dream of bliss is past, 
One pang, my girl, and all is over. 

Alas ! that pang will be severe. 

Which bids us part to meet no more ; 

AVhich tears me far from one so dear, 
Departing for a distant shore. 

Well ! we have pass'd some happy hours. 
And joy will mingle with our tears ; 

When thinking on these ancient towers, 
The shelter of our infant years; 

Where from this Gothic casement's height, 
We view'd the lake, the park, the dell, 

And still, though tears obstruct our sight. 
We lingering look a last farewell, 

0*er fields through which we used to run, 
And spend the hours in childish play ; 

O'er shades where, when our race was done, 
Reposing on my breast you lay ; 

Whilst I, admiring, too remiss, 
Forgot to scare the hovering flies, 

Yet envied every fly the kiss 
It dared to give your slumbering eyes : 

See still the little painted bark, 

In which I row'd you o'er the lake • 

See there, high waving o'er the park, 
The elm I clamber*d for your sake. 

These times are past — our joys are gone. 
You leave me, leave this happy vale ; 

These scenes I must retrace alone : 
Without thee what will they avail 1 
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"Who can conceive, who has not proved. 

The anguish of a last embrace ] 
When, torn from all you fondly loved, 

You bid a long adieu to peace. 

Til is is the deepest of our woes, 

For this these tears our cheeks bedew ; 

This is of love the final close, 

Oh, God ! the fondest, last adieu ! 



TO M. S. G 



Whene'er I view those lips of thine. 
Their hue invites my fervent kiss; 

Yet I forego that bliss divine, 
Alas ! it were unhallow'd bliss. 

Whene'er I dream of that pure breast 
How could I dwell upon its snows ! 

Yet is the daring wish represt. 
For that, — ^would banish its repose. 

A glance from thy soul-searching eye 
Can raise with hope, depress with fear; 

Yet I conceal my love, — and why ? 
I would not force a painful tear. 

• 

I ne'er have told my love, yet thou 
Hast seen my ardent flame too well ; 

And shall I plead my passion now, 
To make thy bosom's heaven a hell ? 

No ! for thou never canst be mine. 
United by the priest's decree : 

By any ties but those divine. 
Mine, my beloved, thou ne'er shalt be. 

Then let the secret fire consume. 

Let it con^^ume, thou shalt not know : 

With joy I court a certain doom, 
Rather than spread its guilty glo^. 
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I will not ease my tortured heart, 
By driving dove-eyed peace from tbinc ; 

Rather than such a sting impart, 
Each thought presumptuous I resign. 

Yes ! yield those lips, for which I'd bravo 
More than I here shall dare to tell ; 

Thy innocence and mine to save, — 
I bid thee now a last farewell. 

Yes ! yield that breast, to seek despair, 
And hope no more thy soft embrace ; 

Which to obtain my soiQ would dare. 
All, all reproach, but thy disgrace. 

At least from guilt shalt thou be free. 
No matron shall thy shame reprove ; 

Though cureless pangR may prey on mo, 
No martyr shalt thou be to love. 



TO CAROLINE. 



Think*st thou I saw thy beauteous eyes, 
Suffused in teal's, implore to stay 

And heard unmoved thy plenteous siglia, 
Which said far more than words can say ? 

• 
Though keen the gi-icf tny tears exprest. 

When love and hope lay both o'erthrown ; 
Yet still, my girl, this bleeding breast 

Throbb'd with deep sorrow as thine own. 

But when our cheeks with anguish glow'd. 
When thy sweet lips were join'd to mine, 

The tears that from my eyelids flow'd 
Were lost in those which fell from thine. 

Tliou couldst not feel my burning cheek. 

Thy gushing tears had quench'd its flame, 
And as thy tongue essay'd to speak. 
In sigua alone it breath'd my name. 
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And yet, my girl, we weep in vain, 

In vain our fate in sighs deplore ; 
Kemembrance only can remain, — 

But that will make us weep the more. 

Again, thou best beloved, adieu ! 

Ah ! if thou canst, o'er come regret, 
Nor let thy mind past joys review, — - 

Our only hope is to forget ! 



TO CAROLINE. 



When I hear you express an afifectlon so warm, 
Ne'er think, my beloved, that I do not believe ; 

For your lip would the soul of suspicion disarm, 
And your eye beams a ray which can never deceive. 

Yet, still, this fond bosom regrets, while adoring, 
That love, like the leaf, must fall into the sere ; 

That age will come on, when remembrance, deploring. 
Contemplates the scenes of her youth with a tear ; 

That the time must arrive, when, no longer retaining 
Their auburn, those locks must wave thin to the breeze, 

AVhen a few silver hairs of those tresses remaining. 
Prove nature a prey to decay and disease. 

'Tia this, my beloved, which spreads gloom o'er my features. 

Though I ne'er shall presume to ai-raign the decree 
WTiich God has proclaim'd as the fate of his creatures, 

In the death which one day will deprive you of me. 

Mistake not, sweet sceptic, the cause of emotion, 
No doubt can the mind of your lover invade ; 

He worships each look with such faithful devotion, 
A smile can enchant, or a tear can dissuade. 

But as death, my beloved, soon or late shall overtake us, 
And our breasts, which alive vdth such &y^l^«K^Ei:^ ^fi^^"^* 

Will sleep in the grave till the blast s\iqlV\ q.n7^<& >3A« 
Wbea calling the dead^ in eai:tb'B\>OBOTa'\^\^Vi^» — 
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Oh ! then let us drain, while we may, draughts of pleasure. 
Which from passion like ours may imceasingly flow ; 

Let us pass round the cup of love's bliss in full measure, 
And quaff the contents as our nectar below. 

1806. 



TO CAROLINE. 



Oh ! when shall the grave hide for ever ray sorrow ? 

Oh ! when shall my soul wing her flight from this clay 
The present is hell, and the coming to-morrow 

But brings, with new torture, the curse of to-day. 

From my eye flows no tear, from my lips flow no curses, 
I blast not the fiends who have hurl'd me from bliss ; 

For poor is the soul which bewailing rehearses 
Its queiodous grief, when in anguish like this. 

Was my eye, 'stead of tears, with red fury flakes bright'ning, 
Would my lips breathe a flame which no stream could 
assuage. 
On our foes should my glance launch in vengeance its 
lightning. 
With ti*ansport my tongue give a loose to its i*age. 

But now tears and curses, alif e unavailing, 
Would add to the souls of our tyrants delight; 

Could they view us oui' sad separation bewailing, 
Their merciless heart would rejoice at the sight. 

Yet still, though we bend with a feigu'd resignation. 
Life beams not for us with one ray that can cheer ; 

Love and hope upon earth bring no more consolation, 
In the grave is our hope, for in life is our fear. 

Oh ! when, my adored, in the tomb will they place me, 

Since, in life, love and friendship for ever are fled ? 
Jfagam in the mansion of death I embrace thee, 
I*erliap3 they will leave unmolested the dewi. 
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STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE POEMS OF 

CAMOENS.- 

This votive pledge of fond esteem, 
Perhaps, dear girl 1 for me thou'lt prize ; 

It sings of Love's enchanting dream, 
A theme we never can despise. 

Who blames it but the envious fool, 

The old and disappointed maid ; 
Or pupil of the prudish school. 

In single sorrow doom'd to fade ? 

Then read, dear girl ! with feeling read, 
For thou wilt ne'er be one of those ; 

To thee in vain I shall not plead 
In pity for the poet's woes.^7 

He was in sooth a genuine bard 

His was no faint, fictitious flame . 
Like his, may love be thy reward. 

But not thy hapless fate the same. 



THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 
*Efetra fMvtot vixf^. — Awacbbox. 

Away with your fictions of flimsy romance ; 

Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove ! 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 

Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love. 

Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy glow, 
Whose pastoral passions are made for thQ ^cr?^\ 

From what blest inspiration your BoiiiielB'^Ci>3^A.io-N^, 
Could you ever have tasted ttie to»l"kiBa qI\o^^. 
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# 

If Apollo should e*er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be disposed from your service to rove, 

Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the muse, 
And try the effect of the first kiss of love. 

,1 hate you, ye cold compositions of art : 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots reprove, 
I court the efiFdsions that spring from the heart, 
Which throbs with delight to the first kiss of love. 

Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical themes. 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move : 

Arcadia displays but a region of dreams ; 
What are visions like these to the first kiss of love 1 

Oh ! cease to affirm that man, since his birth. 
From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove, 

Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 
And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past — 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove — 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 
Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 



ON A CHANGE OF MAS'ftlRS AT A GREAT PUBLIC 

SCH00L.18 

Where are those honours, Ida ! once your own, 
When Probus fill'd your magisterial throne 1 
As ancient Rome, fast falling to disgrace, 
Hail'd a barbarian in her Csesar*s place. 
So you, degenerate, shore as hard a fate. 
And seat Pomposus where your Probus sate. 
Of narrow brain, yet of a narrower soul, 
Pomposus holds you in his harsh control ; 
Pomposus, by no social virtue sway'd, 
With florid jargon, and with vain parade ; 
With noisy nonsense, and new-fonglod rules, 
Such as were ne'er before enforced in schools. 
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Mistaking pedantry for learning's laws, 
He governs, sanction'd but by self-applause. 
With him the same dire fate attending Rome, 
Ill-fated Ida ! soon must stamp your doom : 
Like her o'erthrown, for ever lost to fiune, 
No trace of science left you, but the name. 

July^ 1805. 



TO THE DUKE OF DORSET." 

Dorset ! whose early steps with mine have stray'd, 
Exploring every path of Ida's glade ; 
Whom still affection taught me to defend, 
And made me less a tyrant than a friend. 
Though the harsh custom of our youthful band 
Bade thee obey, and gave me to command;* 
Thee, on whose head a few short years will shower 
The gift of riches and the pride of power ; 
E'en now a name illustrious is thino own, 
llenown'd in rank, not far beneath the throne. 
Yet, Dorset, let not this seduce thy soul 
To shun fair science, or evade control. 
Though passive tutors,^ fearful to dispraise 
The titled child, whose future breath may raise, 
View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 
And wink at faults they trimble to chastise. 

When youthful parasites, who bend the knee 
To wealth, their golden idol, not to thee, — 
And even in simple boyhood's opening dawn 
Some slaves are found to flatter and to fawn, — 
When these declare, "that pomp alone should wait 
On one by birth predestined to be great ; 
That books were only meant for drudging fools. 
That gallant spirits scorn the common rules ; " 
Believe them not ; — they point the path to shame. 
And seek to blast the honours of thy name. 
Turn to the few in Ida's early throng, . 
Whose souls disdain not to condemn the wrong, 
Or if, amidst the comrades of thy youth. 
None dare to i-aise the sterner voice of truilii^ 
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Ask thine own heart j 'twill bid thee, boy, forbear ; 
For well I know that vuijue lingers there. 

Yes ! I have mark'd thee many a passing day, 
But now new scenes invite me £ar away; 
Yes ! I have mark'd within that generous miud 
A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind. 
Ah ! though myself, by nature haughty, wild, 
Whom Indiscretion hail'd her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamps me for her own. 
And dooms my fall, I fain would fall olow. ; 
Though my proud heart no precept now c ;:i t.i n ^, 
I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 

*Tis not enough, with other sons of power. 
To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour ; 
To swell some peerage page in feeble pride, 
With long-drawn names that grace no page bcsi J ; ; 
Then share with titled crowds the common lot - 
In life just gazed at, in the grave forgot ; 
While nought divides thee from the vulgar deal, 
Except the dull cold stone that hides thy hoad. 
The mouldering 'scutcheon, or the herald's roll, 
That well-emblazon' d but neglected scroll. 
Where lords, unhonour'd, in the tomb may find 
One spot, to leave a worthless name behind. 
There sleep, unnoticed aa the gloomy vaults 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their faults, 
A race, with old armorial lists o'erspread. 
In records destined never to be read. 
Fain would I view thee,^th prophetic eyes. 
Exalted more among the good and wise, 
A glorious and a long career pursue, 
As first in rank, the first in talent too : 
Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun ; 
Not Fortime's minion, but her noblest son. 

Turn to the annals of a former day ; 
Bright are the deeds thine earlier sires display. 
One, though a courtier, lived a man of worth. 
And call'd, proud boast 1 the British drama forth.^ 
Another view, not less renown'd for wit; 
Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit; 
Bold in the field, and favour'd by the Nine ; 
Jja every 5pJendid part ordaiu'd to shine ; 
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Far, far distinguish'd from the glittering throng. 

The pride of princes, and the boast of song.^ 

Such were thy fathers ; thus preserve their name ; 

Not heir to titles only, but to fame. 

The hour draws nigh, a few brief days will close. 

To me, this little^cene of joys and woes ; 

Each knell of Time now warns me to resign 

Shades where Hope, Peace, and Friendship all were mine : 

Hope, that could vary like the rainbow's hue. 

And gild their pinions as the moments flew; 

Peace, that reflection never frown'd away. 

By dreams of ill to cloud some future day ; 

IViendship, whose truth let childhood only tell ; 

Alas ! they love not long, who love so well. 

To these adieu I nor let me linger o'er 

Scenes hail'd, as exiles hail their native shore, 

Receding slowly through the dark-blue deep, 

Beheld by eyes that mourn, yet cannot weep. 

Dorset, farewell ! I will not ask one part 
Of sad remembrance in so young a heart ; 
The coming morrow from thy youthful mind 
Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 
And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year. 
Since chance has thrown us in the self-same sphere, 
Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 
May one day claim our suffrage for the state. 
We hence may meet, and pass each other by 
With jBaint regard, or cold and aistant eye. 
For me, in future, neither friend nor foe, 
A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe, 
With thee no more again I hope to trace 
The recollection of our early race ; 
No more, as once, in social hours rejoice. 
Or hear, unless in crowds, thy well-known voice. 
Still, if the wishes of a heart imtaught 
To veil those feelings which perchance it ought, '. 
Jf these, — but let me cease the lengthen'd strain,— 
Oh ! if these wishes are not breathed in vain. 
The guardian seraph who directs thy fate 
Will leave thee glorious, as he found \*\i^ft ^«a.\.?^ 

VOL. r, "^ 
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FRAGMENT. 

WBITTBN SBOBTLT AFTKB THS MABBIAOB OF KISS CHAWOBTH.^ 

HHiia of Axmesley, bleak and barren. 
Where my thoughtless childhood stray'd. 

How the northern tempests, warring, 
Howl abovo thy tufted shade 1 

Now no more, the hours beguiling; 

Former favourite haimts I see ; 
Now no more my Mary smiling 

liUes ye seem a heaven to me. 

1806. 



GRANTA. A Meolbt. 

Oh ! could Le Sage's^ demon's gift 

Be realised at my desire, 
This night my trembling form he'd lift 

To putce it on St Mary*s spire. 

Then would, unroofd, old Qranta's halls 

Pedantic inmates full display ; 
Fellows who dream on lawn or stalls. 

The price of vemil votes to pay. 

Then would I Tiew each rival wight, 

Petty and Palmerston survey; 
Who canvass thera with all their might, 

Against the next elective day.^ 

Lo ! candidates and voters lie^ 
All lull'd in sleep, a goodly number : 

A race renowned for piety. 
Whose conscience won't disturb their slumber. 

Lord H ^ indeed, majr not demur; 

- Fellows are sage reflectmg men : 
They know preferment can occur 
But very seldom, — now and then. 
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They know the Chancellor has got 

Some prei<ty livings in disposal : 
Each hopes that one may be his lot, 

And therefore smiles on his proposal. 

Now from the soporific scene 
111 turn mine eye, as night grows later, 

To view, unheeded and unseen, 
The studious sons of Alma Mater. 

There, in apartments small and damp, 

The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp ; 

Gk>es late to bed, yet early rises. 

He surely well deserves to gain them. 

With all the honours of his college, 
Who, striving hardly to obtain them, 

Thus seeks unprofitable knowledge : 

Who sacrifices hours of rest 

To scan precisely metres Attic ; 
Or agitates his anxious breast 

In solving problems mathematic : 

Who reads false quantities in Seale,^ 

Or puzzles o'er the deep triangle ; 
Deprived of many a wly)lesome meaJ ; 

In barbarous Latin ^^ doom'd to wrangle : 

Renoimcing every pleasing page 

From authors of historic use ; 
Preferring to the letter'd sage. 

The square of the hypothenuse.^* 

Still, harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 

Compar'd with other recreations, 
WMch bring together the imprudent; 

Whose daring revels shock the sight, 

When vice and infamy combine, 
When Drunkenness and ddce Vii\\\.Q) 

Aa every sense is steep'd m Vin^. 
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Not so the methodistic crew, 

Who plans of reformation lay : 
In humble attitude they sue, 

And for the sins of others pray : 

Forgetting that their pride of spirit, 

Their exultation in their trial. 
Detracts most largely from the merit 

Of all their boasted self^euial. 

'Tis mom : — ^from these I turn my sight. 

What scene is this which meets the eye 1 
A numerous crowd, array'd in white,^^ 
' Across the green in numbers fly. 

Loud rings in air the chapel bell ; 

*Tis hush'd : — ^what sounds are these I hearl 
The organ's soft celestial swell 

Kolls deeply on the list'ning ear. 

To this is join'd the sacred song, 
The royal minstrel's hallow'd strain; 

Though he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again. 

Our choir would scarcely be excused. 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 

All mercy now must Ik refoked 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 

If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him. 

To us his.psalms had ne'er descended, — 
In furious mood he would have tore 'em. 

The luckless Isit^elites, when taken 
By some inhuman tyrant's order. 

Were ask'd to sing, by joy forsaken. 
On Babylonian river^s border. 

Oh ! had they sung in notes like these. 

Inspired by stratagem or fear, 
Tbej might have set their heai'ts at ease 
i?3&& cf^Fz/ A 5oui liad iGitay'd to hear 
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But if I scribble longer now, 

The deuce a soul will stay to read ; 
My pen is blunt, my ink is low ; 

'Tls almost time to stop, indeed. 

Therefore, fiirewell, old Granta's spu-es ! 

No more, like Cleofas, I fly ; 
No more thy theme my muse inspires : 

The reader^s tired, and so am I. 

1806. 



ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE VILLAGE AND SCHOOL 
OF HARROW ON THE HILL. 

" Oh ! mUii pneteritoB referat si Japiter annoB."'-YiBon.. 

Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 
Embitters the present, compared with the past ; 

Where science first dawn'd on the powers of reflection. 
And friendships were form'd, too romantic to last ; ^ 

Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me your ne'er fading remembrance. 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied ! 

Again I revisit the hills where we sported, 

The streams where we swam, and the fields where we 
fought ; 
The school where, loud wam'd by the bell, we resorted. 

To pore o'er the precepts by pedagogues taught. 

Again I behold where for houra I have ponder'd. 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone ^ I lay ; 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wander'd, 
To catch the last gleam of the sun's setting ray. 

I once more view the room, with spectators smTounded, 
Where, as Zanga, I trod on Alonzo o'erthrown; 

While, to swell my young pride, such applauses reaQ\iTvd»sL^ 
I fancied that Mossop ^ l\im&e\i ^^^ Q\x\;^oxk&. 
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Or, as Lear, I pour'd forth the deep imprecation,^^ 
By my daughters, of kingdom and reason deprived ; 

Till, fired by loud plaudits and self-adulation, 
I regarded myself as a Qarrick revived. 

Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much I regret you ! 

Unfaded your memory dwells in my breast; 
Though sad and deserted, I ne'er can forget you : 

Your pleasures may still be in fancy posscst. 

To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me,^ 
While fate shall the shades of the future unroll ! 

Since darkness o'ershadows the prospect before me, 
More dear is the beam of the past to my soul ! 

But if, through the course of the years which await mo. 
Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 

I will say, while with rapture the thought shall elate me, 
** Oh ! such were the days which my infancy knew." 

I8f;6. 



TO M- 



Oh ! did those eyes, instead of fire, 
With bright but mild aflfection shine. 

Though they might kindle less desire. 
Love, more than mortal, would be thine. 

For thou art form'd so heavenly fair, 
Howe'er those orbs may wildly beam, 

We must admire, but still despair; 
That fatal glance forbids esteem. 

When Nature stamped thy beauteous birth, 
So much perfection in thee shone. 

She fear'd that, too divine for earth, 
The skies might claim thee for their own : 

Therefore, to guard her dearest work, 
Lest angels might dispute the prize. 

She bade a secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial eyes. 
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These migbt the boldest sylph appal. 

When gleaming with meridian blaze ; 
Thy beauty must enrapture all ; 

But who can dare thine ardent gaze? 

'Tis said that Berenice's hair 

In stars adorns the vault of heaven ; 
But they would ne'er permit thee there, 

Thou wouldst so far outshine the seven. 

For did those eyes as planets roll, 
Thy sister-lights would scarce appear : 

E'en suns, which systems now control. 
Would twinkle dimly through their sphere.^ 

1806. 



TO WOMAN. 

Woman ! experience might have told me 

That all must love thee who behold thee : 

Surely experience might have taught 

Thy firmest promises are nought*; 

But, placed in all thy charms before me, 

All I fbrget, but to adore thee. 

Oh memory ! thou choicest blessing 

When join d with h<^e, when still possessing; 

But how much cursed by every lover 

When hope is fled and passion's over. 

Woman, that fair and fond deceiver. 

How prompt are striplings to believe her ! 

How throbs the pulse when first we view 

The eye that rolls in glossy blue, 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 

A beam from under hazel brows I 

How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth ! 

Fondly we hope 'twill last ibr aye. 

When, lo ! she changes in a day. 

This record will for ever stand, 

"Woman, thy vows are traced in. «v.\i'3u"* 
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TO M. S. G. 



When I dream that you love me, you'll surely forgiye ; 

Extend not your anger to sleep ; 
For in visions alone your affection can live, 

I rise, and it leaves me to weep. 

Then, Morpheus ! envelope my faculties fast, 

Shed o'er me your languor bem'gn ; 
Should the dream of to-night but resemble the last, 

What rapture celestial is mine ! 

Th^ tell us that slumber, the sister of death. 

Mortality's emblem is given ; 
To &te how I long to resign my frail breath. 

If this be a foretaste of heaven ! 

Ah ! frown not, sweet lady, unbend your soft brow, 

Nor deem me too happy in this ; 
If I sin in my dream, I atone for it now, 

Thus doom'd but to gaze upon bliss. 

Though in visions, sweet lady, perhaps you may smile, 

Oh ! think not my penance deficient ! 
When dreams of your presence my slumbers beguile. 

To awake will be torture sufficient 



TO MARY, 

ON RECEIYIKO HER PICTCBE.^^ 

This faint resemblance of thy charms. 
Though strong as mortal art could give. 

My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes and bids me live. 

Here I can trace the locks of gold 
Which round thy snowy forehead wave. 

The cheeks which sprung from beauty's mould. 
The lips which made me beauty's slave. 
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Here I can trace — ah, no ! that eye, 

Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 
Must all the painter's art defy. 

And bid him from the task retire. 

Here I behold its beauteous hue ; 

But Where's the beam so sweetly straying,"** 
Which gave a lustre to its blue. 

Like Luna o'er the ocean playing? 

Sweet copy ! far more dear to me. 

Lifeless, unfeeling as thou 01% 
Than all the living forms could be, 

Save her who placed thee next my heart. 

She placed it, sad, with needless fear, 

Lest time might shake my wavering soul. 
Unconscious that her image there 

Held every sense in fast control. 

Through hours, through years, through time, 'twill cheer, 

My hope, in gloomy moments, raise ; 
In life's last conflict 'twill appear. 

And meet my fond expiring gaze. 



TO LESBIA. 

Lesbia ! since far from you I've ranged, 
Our souls with fond Ejection glow not ; 

You say 'tis I, not you, have changed, 
rd tell you why, — but yet I know not. 

Your polish'd brow no cares have crost ; 

And, Lesbia ! we are not much older 
Since, trembling, first my heart I lost. 

Or told my love, with hope grown bolder. 

Sixteen was then our utmost age. 

Two years have lingering past away, love I 
And now new thoughts our minds engage, 

At least I feel disposed to stray, \o^q\ 
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'Tis I that am alone to blame, 

^ I, that am guilty of love's treason ; 
Since your sweet breast is still the same, 
Caprice must be my only reason. 

I do not, love ! suspect your truth, 
With jealous doubt my bosom heaves not 

Warm was the passion of my youth, 
One trace of dark deceit it leaves not. 

No, no, my flame was not pretended ; 

For, oh ! I loved you most sincerely ; 
And— though our dream at last is ended — 

My bosom still esteems you dearly. 

No more we meet in yonder bowers ; 

Absence has made me prone to roving ; 
But older, firmer hearts than ours 

Have found monotony in loving. 

Your cheek's soft bloom is unimpaired. 
New beauties still are daily bnght'ning, 

Your eye for conquest beams prepared, 
The foi*ge of love's resistless lightning. 

Arm'd thus, to make their bosoms bleed. 
Many will throng to sigh like me, love ! 

More constant they may prove, indeed ; 
Fonder, alas ! they tie'er can be, love 1 



LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 

[As the author was discharging his pistols in a garden, two ladies passing 
near the spot were alsrmed by the sound of a bullet hissing near them ; to 
one of w)iom the following stanias were addressed the next morning.] ^3 

Doubtless, sweet girl ! the hissing lead. 
Wafting destruction o'er thy charms. 
And burtUng** o'er thy lovely heaA, 
£[08 fiWd that breast mth loud a\aiias. 
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Surely some envious demon's force, 

Vex'd to behold such beauty here, 
Impell'd the bullet's viewless course, 

Diverted from its first career. 

Yes ! in that nearly fatal hour 
The ball obey*d some hell-bom guide ; 

But Heaven, with interposing power, 
In pity tum'd the death aside. 

Yet, as perchance one trombling tear 

Upon that thrilling bosom fell ; 
Which I, th* unconscious cause of fear. 

Extracted from its glistening cell : 

Say, what dire penance can atone 

For such an outrage done to thee 1 
Arraign'd before thy beauty's throne, 

What punishment wilt thou decree ? 

Might I perform the judge's part, 

The sentence I should scarce deplore j 

It only would restore a heart 
Which but belong'd to thee before. 

The least atonement I can make 

Is to become no longer free ; 
Henceforth I breathe but for thy sake, 

Thou shalt be all in^all to mo. 

But thou, perhaps, may'st now reject 

Such expiation of my guilt ; 
Come then, some other mode elect ; 

Let it be death, or what thou wilt. 

Choose then, relentless ! and I swear 
Nought shall thy dread decree prevent ; 

Yet hold — one little word forbear ! 
Let it be aught but banishment. 
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LOVE'S LAST ADIEU. 

The roses of love glad the garden of life, 
Though nurtured 'mid weeds dropping pestilent dew, 

Till time crops the leaves with unmercifal knife. 
Or prunes them for ever, in love's last adieu ! 

In vain with endearments we soothe the sad heart, 

In vain do we vow for an age to he ti*ue ; 
The chance of an hour may command us to part, 

Or death disunite us in love's lost adieu ! 

Still Hope, breathing peace tlirough the grief-swollen breast, 
Will whisper, " Our meeting we yet may renew : " 

With this dream of deceit half our sorrow's represt, 
Nor taste we the poison of love's last adieu ! 

Oh ! mark you yon pair : in the sunshine of youth 
Love twined round their childhood his flow'rs as they grew; 

They flomish awhile in the season of truth, 
Till chill'd by the winter of love's last adieu ! 

Sweet lady ! why thus doth a tear steal its way 
Down a cheek which outrivals thy bosom in hue 1 

Yet why do I aski — to distraction a prey. 
Thy reason has perish'd wi^ love's last adieu ! 

Oh ! who is yon misanthrope, shunning mankind 1 

From cities to caves of the forest he flew : 
There, raving, he howls his complaint to the wind ; 

The mountains reverberate love's last adieu ! 

Kow hate rules a heart which in love's easy chains 
Once passion's tumultuous blandishments knew; 

Despair now inflames the dark tide of his veins ; 
He ponders in frenzy on love's last adieu ! 

How he envies the wretch with a soul wrapt in steel ! 

His pleasures are scarce, yet his troubles are few, 
Who laughs at the pang that he never can feel, 

And dreads not the anguish of love's last adieu ! 
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Youth flies, life decays, even hope is o'ercast ; 

No more with love's former devotion we sue : 
He spreads his young wing, he retires with the blast ; 

The shroud of affection is love's last adieu 1 

In this life of probation for rapture divine, 
Astrea declai'es that some penance is due ; 

From him who has worshipp'd at love's gentle shrine. 
The atonement is ample in love's last adieu I 

Who kneels to the god, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cypress alternately strew : 

His myrtle, an emblem of purest delight ; 
His cypress, the garland of love's last adieu t 



DAMiETAS. 

In law an infant,^ and in years a boy. 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy ; 

From every sense of shame and virtue wean'd ; 

In lies an adept, in deceit a fiend ; 

Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child ; 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild ; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool ; 

Old in the world, though scai'cely broke from school; 

Damsetas ran through all the maze of sin, 

And found the goal when •thers just begin : 

Even still conflicting passions shake his soul. 

And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure's bowl ; 

But, pall'd with vice, he breaks his former chain^ 

And what was once his bliss appears his bane. 



TO MARION. 

Marion ! why that pensive brow ? 
What disgust to life hast thoul 
Change that discontented air ; 
Frowns become not one so fair. 
'Tis not love disturbs thy rest, 
Love'^ a stranger .to thy breast 



;y 
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He in dimpling smiles appears, 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears, 

Or bends the languid eyelid down, 

But shuns the cold forbidding frown. 

Then resume thy former fire, 

Some will love, and all admire ; 

While that icy aspect chills us. 

Nought but cool indifference thrills us. 

Woiddst thou wandering hearts beguile. 

Smile at least, or seem to smile. 

Eyes like thine were never meant 

To hide their orbs in dark restraint ; 

Spite of all thou fain wouldst say, 

Still in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips — ^but here my modest Muse 

Her impulse chaste must needs refuse : 

She blushes, curt'sies, frovms, — in short she 

Dreads lest the subject should transport me ; 

And flying off in search of reason. 

Brings prudence back in proper season. 

All I shall therefore say (whate'er 

I think, is neither here nor there) 

Is, tiiat such lips, of looks endearing, 

Were form'd for better things than sneering : 

Of soothing compliments divested, 

Advice at least's disinterested; 

Such is my artless song to thee. 

From all the flow of flattery free ; 

Counsel like mine is al a brother's, 

My heart is given to some others ; 

That is to say, unskill'd to cozen. 

It Glares itself among a dozen. 

Marion, adieu ! oh, pr'ythee slight not 
This warning, though it may delight not : 
And, lest my precepts be displeasing 
To those who think remonstmnce teazing, 
At once I'll tell thee our opinion 
Concerning woman's soft dominion : 
Howe'er we gaze vnth admiration 
On eyes of blue or lips carnation, 
Howe'er the flowing locks attract us, 
Howe'er those, beauties may distract us. 
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Still fickle, we are prone to roye, 
These cannot fix our souls to love : 
It is not too severe a stricture 
To say they form a pretty picture ; 
But wouldst thou see the secret chain 
Which binds us in your humble train^ 
To hail you queens of all creation, 
EnoW| in a word, 'tis Animation. 



TO A LADY 

WHO PBXSBNTED TO TUB AUTHOB A LOCK OF HAIB BBAIOBD 
WITH HIS OWy, AND APPOIMTBD A MiaHT IS DBCEXBBB TO 
MBBT BIH IN THB GABDEN. 

These locks, which fondly thus entwine. 

In firmer chains om* hearts confine. 

Than all th' unmeaning protestations 

Which swell with nonsense love orations. 

Our love is fix'd, I think we've proved it ; 

Nor time, nor place, nor art have moved it ; 

Then wherefore sho\ild we sigh and whine, 

With groundless jealousy repine, 

With silly whims and fancies frantic. 

Merely to make our love romantic 1 

Why should you weep l^e Lydia Languish, 

And fret with self-created anguish ? 

Or doom the lover you have chosen. 

On winter nights to sigh half frozen ; 

In leafless shades to sue for pardon, 

Only because the scene's a garden? 

For gardens seem, by one consent. 

Since Shakspeare set the precedent. 

Since Juliet first declared her passion. 

To form the place of assignation.^ 

Oh ! would some modem muse inspire. 

And seat her by a sea-coal fire ; 

Or had the bard at Christinas written. 

And laid the scene of love in Britain, 

He surely, in commiseration, 

Had changed the place of dec\acd.\i\QXi. 
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la Italy Fve no objection ; 
Warm nights are proper for reflection ; 
But here our climate is so rigid, 
That love itself is rather frigid : 
Think on our chilly situation, 
And curb this rage for imitation ; 
Then let us meet, as oft we've done, 
Beneath the influence of the sun ; 
Or, if at midnight I must meet you, 
Within your mansion let me greet you 
There we can love for hours together. 
Much better, in such snowy weather. 
Than placed in all th' Arcadian groves 
That ever witness'd rural loves ; 
Then, if my passion fail to ple&se. 
Next night I'll be content to freeze ; 
No more I'll give a loose to laughter. 
But curse my fate for ever after .*7 



OSCAR OF ALVA .-IS 

A TALE. 



How sweetly shines through azure skies. 
The lamp of heaven on Lora's shore ; 

Where Alva's hoary turrets rise, 
And hear the din of arms no more. 

But often has yon rolling moon 
On Alva's casques of silver play'd ; 

And viewed, at midnight's silent noon, 
Her chiefs in gleaming mail array 'd : 

And on the crimson'd rocks beneath. 
Which scowl o'er ocean's sullen flow. 

Pale in the scatter'd ranks of death. 
She saw the gasping warrior low ; 

While many an eye which ne'er again 
Could mai'k the rising orb of day, 

Tum'd feebly from the gory plain. 
Beheld in death her fading ray. 
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Once to those eyes the lamp of Love, 
They blest her dear propitious light ; 

But now she glimmer'd from above, 
A sad, funereal torch of night. 

Faded is Alva's noble race, 

And gray her towers are seen afar ; 
No more her heroes urge the chase, 

Or roll the crimson tide of war. 

But, who was last of Alva's dan 1 
Why grows the moss on Alva's stone 1 

Her towers resound no steps of man. 
They echo to the gale alone. 

And when that gale is fierce and high, 

A sound is heard in yonder hall ; 
It rises hoarsely through the sky. 

And vibrates o'er the mould'ring wall. 

Yes, when the eddying tempest sighs. 

It shakes the shield of Oscar brave ; 
But there no more his banners rise, 

No more his plumes of sable wave. 

Fair shone the sun on Oscar's birth, 

When Angus hail'd his eldest bom ; 
The vassals round their chieftain's hearth 

Crowd to applaud tfee happy morn. 

They feast upon the moimtain deer, 
The pibroch raised its piercing note ;*' 

To gladden more their highland cheer. 
The strains in martial numbers float : 

And they who heard the war-notes wild 
Hoped that one day the pibroch's strain 

Should play before the hero's child 
While he should lead the tartan train. 

Another year is quickly past. 

And Angus hails another son ; 
His natal day is like the last, 

Nor soon the jocuud feaa^i Yma ^oxift. 
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Taught by their sire to bend the bow, 

On Alva's dusky hills of wind, 
The boys in childhood chased the roe. 

And left their hounds in speed behind. 

But ere their years of youth are o'er. 
They mingle in the ranks of war ; 

They Ughtly wheel the bright claymore. 
And send the whistling arrow fai\ 

Dai'k was the flow of Oscar's hair. 
Wildly it stream'd along the gale ; 

But Allan's locks were bright and fair. 
And pensive seem'd his cheek, and pale. 

But Oscar own'd a hero's soul. 

His dark eye shone through beams of truth ; 
Allan had early learn'd control. 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 

Both, both were brave ; the Saxon spear 
Waa shiver'd oft beneath their steel ; 

And Oscar's bosom scom'd to fear. 
But Oscar's bosom knew to feel ; 

While Allan's soul belied his form, 
Unworthy with such charms to dwell ; 

Keen as the lightning of the storm, 
On foes his deadly vengeance fell. 

From high Southannon's distant tower 
Arrived a young and noble dame ; 

With Kenneth's lands to form her dower, 
Glenalvon's blue-eyed daughter came ; 

And Oscar claim'd the beauteous bride, 
And Angus on his Oscar smiled : 

It soothed the father's feudal pride 
Thus to obtain Glenalvon's child. 

Hark to the pibroch's pleasing note ! 

Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 
In joyous strains the voices float. 

And still the choral peal prolong. 
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See how the heroes* blood-red plumes 

Assembled wave in Alva's hall ; 
Each youth his varied plaid assumes, 

Attending on their chieftain's call. 

It is not war their aid demands, 
The pibroch plays the song of peace ; 

To Oscar's nuptials throng the bands, 
Nor yet the sounds of pleasure cease. 

But where is Oscar 1 sure 'tis late : 

Is this a bridegroom's ardent flame ? 
While thronging guests and ladies wait, 

Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 

At length young Allan join'd the bride; 

" Why comes not Oscar," Angus said : 
" Is he not here ] ** the youth replied ; 

** With me he roved not o'er the glade : 

" Perchance, forgetful of the day, 

'Tis his to chase the bounding roe ; 
Or ocean's waves prolong his stay ; 

Yet Oscar's bark is seldom slow." 

** Oh, no 1 " the anguish'd sire rejoin'd, 
" Nor chase, nor wave, my boy delay ; 

Would he to Mora seem unkind ] 
Would aught to her ftdpede his way 1 

" Oh, search, ye chiefs ! oh, search around ! 

Allan, with these through Alva fly; 
Till Oscar, till my son is found, 

Haste, haste, nor dare attempt reply." 

All is confusion — ^through the vale 

The name of Oscar hoarsely rings. 
It rises on the murmuring gaJe, 

Till night expands her dusky wings ; 

It breaks the stillness of the night, 
But echoes through her shades in vain ; 

It sounds through morning's misty l\^\>) 
But Oscar cOmes not o*er tUe '^\»axi. 
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Three days, three sleepless nights, the Chief 
For Oscar searched each mountain cave ; 

Then hope is lost ; in boundless grief. 
His locks in gray-torn ringlets wave. 

" Oscar ! my son ! — thou God of Heav'n, 
Restore the prop of sinking age ! 

Or if that hope no more is given, 
Yield his assassin to my rage. 

** Yes, on some desert rocky shore 
My Oscar's whiten'd bones must lie ; 

Then grant, thou Gk)d 1 I ask no more, 
With him his frantic sire may die ! 

" Yet he may live, — away, despair I 

Be calm, my soul ! he yet may live 
T' an'aign my fate, my voice forbear ! 

God ! my impious prayer forgiveu 

" What, if he live for me no more, 

1 sink forgotten in the dust. 
The hope of Alva's age is o'er : 

Alas ! can pangs like these be just ?" 

Thus did the hapless parent mourn. 
Till Time, who soothes severest woe, 

Had bade serenity return. 
And made the t«ar-drop cease to flow. 

For still some latent hope survived 
That Oscar might once more appear ; 

His hope now droop'd and now revived 
Till Time had told a tedious year. 

Days roll'd along, the orb of light 
Again had nm his destined race ; 

No Oscar bless'd his father's sight, 
And sorrow left a fainter trace. 

For youtliful Allan still remain'd. 
And now liis father's only joy : 

And Mora's heart was quickly gain'd. 
For beauty crown'd the fiiir-hair'd boy 
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She thought that Oscar low was laid, 
And Allan's face was wondrous fair ; 

If Oscar lived, some other maid 
Had claim'd his faithless bosom's care. 

And Angus said, if one year more 

In fruitless hope was pass'd away, 
His fondest scruples should be o'er. 

And he would name their nuptiaJ day. 

Slow roll'd the moons, but blest at last 

Arrived the dearly destined mom : 
The year of anxious trembling past, 

What smiles the lovers' cheeks adorn ! 

Hark to the pibroch's pleasing note ! 

Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 
In joyous strains the voices float. 

And still the choral peal ^.rolong. 

Again the clan, in festive crowd, 

Throng through the gate of Alva's hall ; 

The sounds of mirth re-echo loud, 
And all their former joy recall. 

But who is he, whose darken'd brow 
Glooms in the midst of general mirth ? 

Before his eyes* far fiercer glow 
The blue flames curdle o'er the hearth. 

Dark is the robe which wi*ap8 his form. 

And tall his plume of gory red ,* 
His voice is like the rising storm. 

But light and trackless is his tread. 

'Tis noon of night, the pledge goes roimd. 
The bridegroom's health is deeply quaff'd ; 

With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 
And all combine to hail the draught. 

Sudden the stranger-chief arose. 

And all the clamorous crowd are hush'd ; 

And Angus' cheek with wonder ^\crw^, 
And Mora's tender bosom \)\vis\i^. 
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" Old man 1 ** he cried, ** this pledge is done ; 

Thou saVst 'twas duly dnuik by me ; 
It hail'd the nuptials of thy son : 

Now will I claim a pledge from thee. 

** While all around is mirth and joy, 
To bless thy Allan's happy lot. 

Say, hadst thou ne'er another boy ? 
Say, why should Oscar be foi^gotT* 

'' Alas ! " the haple8s sire replied. 
The big tear starting as he spoke, 

" When Oscar left my hall, or died. 
This aged heart was almost broke. 

" Thrice has the earth revolved her course 
Since Oscar's form has bless'd my sight ; 

And Allan is my last resource, 
Since martial Oscar's death or flight." 

" *Tis well," replied the stranger stem, 
And fiercely flash'd his rolUng eye ; 

" Thy Oscar's fate I fain would loam ; 
Perhaps the hero did not die. 

"Perchance, if those whom most he loved 
Would call, thy Oscar might return ; 

Perchance the chief has only roved ; 
For him thy Bettane yet may bum.** 

" Fill high the bowl the table round, 
We will not claim the pledge by stealth ; 

With wine let every cup be crown'd ; 
Pledge me departed Oscar's health." 

"With all my soul," old Angus said, 
And fill'd his goblet to the brim : . 

" Here's to my boy ! alive or dead, 
I ne'er shall find a son like him." 

" Bravely, old man, this health has sped ; 

But why does Allan trembling stand 1 
Come, drink remembrance of the dead. 

And naae thy cup with finner hand." 
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The crimson glow of Allan's face - 

Was tum'd at once to ghastly hue ; 
The drops of death each other chase 

Adown in agonismg dew. 

Thrice did he raise the goblet high. 

And thrice his lips refused to taste ; 
For thrice he caught the sti'anger's eye 

On his with deadly fury placed. 

" And is it thus a brother hails 

A brother's fond remembrance here 1 
If thus affection's strength prevails, 

What might we not expect from fear]" 

Roused by the sneer, he raised the bowl, 
** Would Oscar now could share our mirth !" 

Internal fear appall'd his soul ; 
He said, and dash'd the cup to earth. 

** 'Tis he ! I hear my murderer's voice ! " 

Loud shrieks a durkly gleaming form. 
** A murderer's voice ! " the roof replies, 

And deeply swells the bursting storm. 

The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink. 

The stranger's gone, — amidst the crew, 
A form was seen in tartan green, 

And tall the shade terrific grew. 

His waist was bound with a broad belt round, 

His plume of sable stream'd on high ; 
But his breast was bare, with the red wounds there. 

And fix'd was the glare of his glassy eye. 

And thrice he smiled, with his eye so wild, 

On Angus bending low the knee ; 
And thrice he frowu'd on a chief on the ground, 

Whom shivering crowds with horror see^ 

The bolts loud roll from pole to pole. 

And thunders through the welkin ring, 
And the gleaming form, through the ro^^ ^IHh^^^vfsrcoL^ 

Was borne on higti \>y tVi^ TtecWYsi^^ Vvsi-^- 
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Cold was the feast, the revel ceased. 

Who lies upon the stony floor ] 
Oblivion pressed old Angus' breast, 

At length his life-pulse throbs once more. 

"Away, away ! let the leech essay 
To pour the light on Allan's eyes:* 

His sand is done, — his race is run, — 
Oh ! never more shall Allan rise t 

But Oscar's breast is cold as clay, 
His locks are lifted by the gale ; 

And Allan's barbed arrow lay 
With liim in dark Glentanar's vale. 

And whence the dreadful stranger came. 
Or who, no mortal wight can tell ; 

But no one doubts the form of flame. 
For Alva's sons know Oscar well. 

Ambition nerved young Allan's hand. 
Exulting demons wing d his dart; 

AVhile Envy waved her burning brand. 
And pouPd her venom round his heart. 

Swift is the shaft from Allan's bow ; 

Whose streaming life-blood stains his 9ide ? 
Dark Oscai*'s sable crest is low. 

The dart has dnuSk his vital tide. 

And Mora's eye could Allan move. 
She bade his woimded pride rebel : 

Alaa ! that eyes which beam'd with love 
Shoidd ui^e the soul to deeds of hoU. 

Lo ! seest thou not a lonely tomb 
Which rises o'er a warrior doadi 

It glimmers through the twilight gloom ; 
Oh 1 Uiat is Allan's nuptial bed. 

Far, distant hr, the noble grave 
Which held his clan's great ashes stood ; 

And o'er his corse no bamiers wave, 
For they were stain'd with kindred blood. 
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What minstrel gray, what hoary bard, 
Shall Allan's deeds on harp-strings raise ? 

The song is glory's chief reward. 
But who can stiike a murderer's praise 1 

Unstrung, untouch'd, the harp must stand. 

No minstrel dare the theme awake ; 
Guilt would benumb his palsied hand. 

His harp in shuddermg chords would break. 

No lyre of fame, no hallow'd verse, 

Shall sound his glories high in air : 
A dying father's bitter curse, 

A brother's death-groan echoes there. 



THE EPISODE OF NISUS AND EURYALUS, 

A PARAPHBASE FBOU THE JEXEID, LIB. IX. 

Nisus, the guai'dian of the portal, stood, 

Eager to gild his arms with hostile blood ; 

Well skill'd in fight the quivering lance to wield. 

Or pour his arrows through th' embattled field : 

From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave. 

And sought a foreign home? a distant grave. 

To watch the movements of the Daunian hosi^ 

With him Euryalus sustains the post ; 

No lovelier mien adom'd the ranks of Troy, 

And beardless bloom yet graced the gallant boy ; 

Though few the seasons of his youthful life. 

As yet a novice in the martial strife, 

'Twas his, with beauty, valour's gifts to share — 

A soul heroic, as his form was fair : 

These bum with one pure flame of generous love; 

In peace, in war, united still they move ; 

Friendship and glory form their joint reward ; 

And now combined they hold their nightly guard. 

"What god," exclaim'd the firat, "m'&\X3L^^2saato8^ 
Or, in itself a god, what gv^eat deeVxe^ 
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My labouring soul, with anxious thought oppress'd, 
Abhors this station of inglorious rest ; 
The love of fame with this can ill accord, 
Be't mine to seek for glory with my sword. 
Seest thou yon camp, with torches twinkling dim. 
Where drunken slumbers wrap each lazy limb ? 
Where confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
And drowsy Silence holds her sable reign 1 
Then hear my thought : — In deep and sullen gi*ief 
Our troops and leaders mourn their absent chief : 
Now could the gifts and promised prize be thine 
(The deed, the danger, and the fame be mine). 
Were this decreed, beneath yon rising mound, 
Methinks, an easy path perchance were fouijd ; 
Which past, I speed my way to Pallas' walls, 
And lead -^neas from Evander's halls." 

With equal ardour fired, and warlike joy. 
His glowing friend address' d the Dardan boy : — 
** These deeds, my Nisus, shalt thou dare alone 1 
Must all the fame, the peril, be thine own ? 
Am I by thee despised, and left afar, 
As one unfit to share the toils of war ] 
Not thus his son the great Opheltes taught ; 
Not thus my sire in Ai^ve combats fought ; 
Not thus, when Tlion fell by heavenly hate, 
I track'd -^neas through the walks of fate : 
Thou know'st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
And hostile life-drops dkn my gory spear. 
Here is a soul with hop eimmortal burns. 
And life, ignoble life, for glory spums. 
Fame, fame is cheaply eam'd by fleeting breath : 
The price of honour is the sleep of death." 

Then Nisus : — " Calm thy bosom's fond alarms : 
Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms. 
More dear thy worth and valour than my own, 
I swear by him who fills Olympus' throne ! 
So may I triumph, as I speak the truth. 
And clasp again the comrade of my youth ! 
But should I fall, — and he who dares advance 
Through hostile legions must abide by chance, — 
If some Rutulian arm, with adverse blow, 
Should lay the friend who ever loved thee low. 
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Live thou, such beauties I would £un presei*ye, 
Thy buddiiig years a lengthen* d term deserve. 
When humbled in the dust, let some one be, 
Whose gentle eyes will shed one tear for me ; 
Whose manly arm may snatch me back by force, 
Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse ; 
Or, if my destiny these last deny, 
If in the spoiler's power my ashes lie. 
Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 
To mark thy love; and signalise my doom. 
Why should thy doting wretched mother weep 
Her only boy, reclined in endless sleep 1 
Who, for thy sake, the tempest's fury dared. 
Who, for thy sake, war's deadly peril shared ; 
Who braved what woman never braved before. 
And left her native for the Latian shore." 

" In vain you damp the ardour of my soul," 
Replied Euryalus; "it scorns control ! 
Hence, let us haste ! " — ^their brother guards arose, 
Roused by their call, nor court again repose ; 
The pair, buoy'd up on Hope's exulting wing, 
Their stations leave, and speed to seek the king. 

Now o'er the earth a solemn stillness ran. 
And lull'd alike the cares of brute and man ; 
Save where the Dardan leaders nightly hold 
Alternate converse, and their plans unfold. 
On one great point the coancil are agreed. 
An instcmt message to their prince decreed ; 
Each lean'd upon the lance he well could wield. 
And poised with easy arm his ancient shield ; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 
With anxious tremora, yet unawed by fear. 
The faithful pair before the throne appear : 
lulus greets them ; at his kind command. 
The elder first address'd the hoary band. 

"With patience" (thus Hyrtacides began) 
"Attend, nor judge from youth our humble plan. 
Where yonder beacoa's half expiring beam. 
Our slumbering foes of future con<\ue«>t dx^-NOi, 
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Nor heed that wo a secret path have traced, 
Between the ocean and the portal placed. 
Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, 
Whose shade securely our design will cloak ' 
If you, ye chiefs, and fortune will allow, 
We'll bend om* couree to vendor mountain's brow. 
Where Pallas' walls at distance meet the sight, 
Seen o'er the glade, when not obscured by night : 
Then shall ^Eneas in his pride return. 
While hostile matrons raise their offspring's lum; 
And Latian spoils and purpled heaps of dead 
Shall mark the havoc of our hero's tread. 
Such is our purpose, not unknown the way ; 
Where yonder torrent's devious watera stray. 
Oft have we seen, when hunting by the stream, 
The distant spires above the valleys gleam." 

Mature in years, for sober wisdom famed, 
Moved by the speech, Alethes here exclaim'd, — 
" Ye parent gods ! who rule the fate of Troy, 
Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy ; 
When minds like these in striplings thus ye raise. 
Yours is the godlike act, be yours the praise ; 
In gallant youth, my fainting hopes revive. 
And Ilion's wonted glories still survive.'* 
Then in his warm embrace the boys he press'd. 
And, quivering, strain'd them to his aged breast ; 
With tears the burning check of each bedew'd. 
And, sobbing, thus his fir%t discourse renew'd : 
" What gift, my countrymen, what martial prize^ 
Can we bestow, which you may not despise 1 
Our deities the first best boon have given — 
Internal virtues are the gift of Heaven. 
What poor rewards can bless your deeds on earth, 
Doubtless await such young, exalted worth, 
^neas and Ascanius shall combine 
To yield applause far, far surpassing mine." 

lulus then : — "By all the powers above ! 
By those Penates who my country love ! 
By hoary Vesta's sacred fane, I swear. 
My hopes are all in you, ye generous pair ! 
Restore my father to my grateful sight. 
And a}} my ^otcohz yield to one deUght. 
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Nisus ! two silver goblets ai'c thine own. 

Saved from Arisba's stately domes overthrown ! 

My sire secured them on that fatal day. 

Nor left such bowls an Ai^give robber's prey : 

Two massy tripods, also, shall be thine ; 

Two talents polish'd from the glittering mine ; 

An ancient cup, which Tyrian Dido gave. 

While yet our vessels press'd the Pimic wave : 

But when the hostile chiefs at length bow down. 

When gi'cat -<Eneas wears Hesperia's crown, 

The casque, the buckler, and the fiery steed 

Which Tumus guides with more than mortal speed, 

Are thine ; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

I pledge my word, irrevocably past : 

Nay more, twelve slaves, and twice six captive dames, 

To soothe thy softer hours with amorous flames. 

And all the realms which now the Latins sway, 

The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But thou, my generous youth, whose tender yeai'S 

Are near my own, whose worth my heart reveres. 

Henceforth affection, sweetly thus begun, 

Shall join our bosoms and our souls in one ; 

Without thy aid, no glory shall be mine ; 

Without thy dear advice, no great design ; 

Alike through life esteem'd, thou godlike boy. 

In war my bulwark, and in peace my joy." 

To him Euryalus : — " No day shall shame 
The rising glories which i^om this I claim. 
Fortune may favour, or the skies may fro^vn, 
But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 
Yet, ere from hence our eager steps depart, 
One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart : 
My mother, sprung from Priam's royal line. 
Like thine ennobled, hardly less divine. 
Nor Troy nor king Acestes' realms restrain 
Her feeble age from dangers of the main ; 
Alone she came, all selfish fears above, 
A bright example of maternal love. 
Unknown the secret enterprise I brave. 
Lest grief should bend my parent to the grave ; 
From this alone no fond adieus I seek. 
No fainting mother^s lips have press'd my check ; 
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By gloomy night and tliy right hand I vow 

Her parting tears would shake my purpose now : 

Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustiun, 

In thee her much-loved child may live again ; 

Her dying hours with pious conduct bless. 

Assist her wants, relievo her fond distress : 

So dear a hope must all my soul inflame, 

To rise in glory, or to fall m fame." 

Struck with a filial care so deeply felt. 

In tears at once the Trojan waiiiors melt ; 

Faster than all, lulus' eyes o'erflow ! 

Such love was his, and such had been his woe. 

"All thou hast ask'd, receive,*' the prince replied ; 

** Nor this alone, but many a gift beside. 

To cheer thy mother's years shall be my aim, 

Creusa's** style but wanting to the dame. 

Fortune an adverse wayward course may run, 

But bless'd thy mother in so dear a son. 

Now, by my life ! — ^my sire's most sacred oath — 

To thee I pledge my full, my firmest troth, 

All the rewards which once to thee were vow'd, 

If thou shoiildst fall, on her shall be bestow'd." 

Thus spoke the weeping prince, then foi*th to view 

A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew ; 

Lycaon's utmost skill had graced the steel, 

For friends to envy and for foes to feel : 

A tawny hide, the Moorish licm's spoil. 

Slain 'midst the forest, in the hunter's toil, 

Mnestheus to guard the eMer youth bestows, 

And old Alethes' casque defends his brows. 

Arm'd, thence they go, while all th' assembled train, 

To aid their cause, implore the gods in vain. 

More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 

lulus holds amidst the chiefs his place : 

His prayer he sends ; but what can prayers avail, 

Lost in the murmurs of the sighing gale ? 

The trench is pass'd, and, favom''d by the night. 
Through sleeping foes they wheel their wary flight. 
When shall the sleep of many a foe be o'er i 
Alas ! some slumber who shall wake no mora ! 
Chaiiots and bridles, mix'd with aims, ai'e seen ,* 
And flowing flasks, and scatter'd troops between : 
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Bacchui and Mars to rule the camp combine ; 

A mingled chaos this of war and wine. 

" Now/* cries tlie first, "for deeds of blood prepai*e, 

With me the conquest and the labour share : 

Here lies our path ; lest any hand arise, 

Watch thou, while many a dreaming chieftain dies : 

I'll carve our passage through the heedless foe, 

And clear thy road with many a deadly blow." 

His whispering accents then the youth repress'd. 

And pierced proud Rhamnes through his panting breast : 

Stretch'd at his ease, th' incautious king reposed ; 

Debauch, and not fatigue, his eyes had closed : 

To Tumus dear, a prophet and a prince. 

His omens more than augur's skill evince ; 

But he, who thus foretold the fate of all. 

Could not avert his own untimely fall. 

Next Remus' armour-bearer, hapless, fell. 

And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell ; 

The charioteer along his courser's sides 

Expires, the steel hw sever'd neck divides ; 

And, last, his lord is number'd with the dead : 

Bounding convulsive, flies the gasping head ,* 

From the swoU'n veins the blackening toiTents pour ; 

Stain'd is the couch and earth with clotting gore. 

Toung Lamyrus and Lamus next expire. 

And gay Serranus, fill'd with youthful fii*e ; 

Half the long night in childish games was p&sfs'd ; 

LuU'd by the potent grape, he slept at last : 

Ah ! happier &r had he the fnom survey'd, 

And till Aurora's dawn his skill display'd. 

In slaughter'd folds, the keepers lost in sleep, 
IJis hungry fangs a lion thus may steep ; 
'Mid the sad flock, at dead of night he prowls. 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls : 
Insatiate still, through teeming herds he roams; 
In seas of gore the lordly tyrant foams. 

Nor less the other's deadly vengeance came. 
But falls on feeble crowds without a name ; 
His wound unconscious Fadus scarce can feel. 
Yet wakeful Rha^sus sees the threatening steel ; 
His coward breast behind a jar he hides, 
And vainly in the weak defence cou&def^ •, 
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Full in his heart, the falchion Bearch'd his veins, 
The reeking weapon bears alternate stains ; 
Through wine and blood, commingling as they flow, 
One feeble spirit seeks the shades below. 
Now where Messapus dwelt they bend their way. 
Whose fires emit a faint and trembling ray ; 
There, imconfined, behold each gi'azing steed, 
Un watch' d, imheeded, on the herbage feed : 
Brave Nisus here arrests his comrade's arm. 
Too flush'd with carnage, and with conquest warm : 
** Hence let us haste, the dangerous path is pass'd ; 
Full foes enough to-night have breathed their last : 
Soon will the day those eastern clouds adorn ; 
Now let us speed, nor tempt the rising morn." 

What silver arms, with various art emboss'd, 
What bowls and mantles in confusion toss'd, 
They leave regardless ! yet one glittering piizo 
Attracts the younger hero's wandering eyes ; 
The gilded harness Rhamnes' coursers felt, 
The gems which stud the monarch's golden belt : 
This from the pallid corse was quickly torn, 
Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 
Th' exulting boy the studded girdle wears, 
Messapus' helm his head in triumph bears ; 
Then from the tents their cautious steps they bend, 
To seek the vale where safer paths extend. 

Just at this hour, a j;)and of Latian horse 
To Turnus' camp pursue their destined course : 
While the slow foot their tardy march delay, 
The knights, impatient, spur dong the way : 
Three hundred mail-clad men, by Volscens led. 
To Turnus with their master's promise sped : 
Now they approach the trench, and view the walls. 
When, on the left, a light reflection falls ; 
The plunder'd helmet, through the waning night. 
Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright. 
Volscens with question loud the pair alarms : — 
" Stand, stragglers ! stand ! why early thus in arms ? 
From whence 1 to whom 1 " — He meets with no reply ; 
Trusting the covert of the night, they fly : 
The thicket's depth with hurried pace they tread. 
While round the wood the hostile squadron spread. 
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"With brakes entangled, scarce a path between, 
Dreary and dark appears the sylvan scene : 
Eurytdus his heavy spoils impede, 
The boughs and winding turns his steps mislead ; 
But Nisus scours along the forest's maze 
To where Latinus* steeds in safety graze, 
Then backward o'er the plain his eyes extend. 
On every side they seek his absent friend. 
*' God ! my boy," he cries, " of me bereft. 
In what impending perils art thou left ! " 
Listening he runs— above the waving trees, 
Tumultuous voices swell the passing breeze ; 
The war-cry rises, thundering hoofs around 
Wake the dark echoes of the trembling groimd. 
Again he turns, of footsteps hears the noise ; 
The sound elates, the sight his hope destroys : 
The hapless boy a ruffian train surround, 
While lengthening shades his weary way confound; 
Him with loud shouts the furious knights pursue. 
Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 
What can his friend 'gainst thronging numbers dare? 
Ah ! must he rush, his comrade's fate to share ? 
What force, what aid, what stratagem essay. 
Back to redeem the Latian spoilers prey? 
His life a votive ransom nobly ^ve. 
Or die with him for whom he wish'd to live ? 
Poising with strength his lifted lance on high. 
On Luna's orb he cast his frenzied eye : — 
** Qoddess serene, transceiKling every star ! 
Queen of the sky, whose beams are seen afar ! 
By night heaven owns thy sway, by day the grove, 
When, as chaste Dian, here thou deign'st to rove ; 
If e'er myself, or sire, have sought to grace 
Thine altars with the produce of the chase, 
Speed, speed my dart to pierce yon vaunting crowd. 
To free my friend, and scatter far the proud." 
Thus having said, the hissing dart he flimg ; 
Through parted shades the hurtling weapon Bung; 
The thirsty point in Sulmo's entrails lay, 
Transfix'd his heart, and stretch'd him on the clay : 
He sobs, he dies, — ^the troop in wild amaze. 
Unconscious whence the death, with horror gaze. 
While pale they stare, through Tagua' tei\X£^is&T«^S{^ 
A second shaft with equal ioxce Va dim^ii*. 

VOL, I, *• 
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Fierce Y olscens rolls around his lowering eyes ; 
Veiled by the night, secure the Trojan lies. 
Burning with wrath, he viewed his soldiers fall. 
" Thou youth accurst, thy life shall pay for all !" 
Quick from the sheath his flaming glaive he drew, 
And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew. 
Nisus no more the blackening shade conceals, 
Forth, forth he starts, and all his love reveals; 
Aghast, confused, his fears to madness rise, 
And pour these accents, shrieking as he flies : 
" Me, me, — ^your vengeance hurl on me alone ; 
Here sheathe the steel, my blood is all your own. 
Ye starry spheres ! thou conscious Heaven ! attest ! 
He could not — durst not — lo I the guile confeet ! 
All, all was mine, — ^his early fate suspend ; 
He only loved too well his hapless friend : 
Spare, spare, ye chiefe ! from him your rage remove ; 
His &ult was friendship, all his crime was love." 
He pray'd in vain ; the dark assassin's sword 
Pierced the fair side, the snowy bosom gored ; 
Lowly to earth inclines his plume-clad crest. 
And sang^uine torrents mantle o'er his breast : 
As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air. 
Languid in death, expires beneath the share ; 
Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower. 
Declining gently, falls a fading flower ; 
Thu^, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head. 
And lingering beauty hovers round the dead. 

• 

But fiery Nisus stems the battle's tide, 
Revenge ms leader, and despaur liis guide ; 
Volscens he seeks amidst the gatheiing host, 
Yolscens must soon appease his comrade's ghost; 
Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on foe ; 
Kage nerves his arm, fate gleams in every blow; 
In vain beneath imnumbcr'd wounds he bleeds, 
Nor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisus heeds ; 
In viewless circles wheel'd, his falchion flies, 
Nor quits the hero's grasp till Yolscens dies ; 
Deep in his throat its end the weapon found, 
The tyrant's soul fled groaning through the wound. 
Thus Nisus all his fond affection proved — 
Dying, reyenged the fate of him he loved; 
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Then on his bosom sought his wonted place, 
And death was heavenly in his friend's embrace ! 

Celestial pair I if aught my verse can claim. 
Wafted on Time's broad pinion, yours is fame ! 
Ages on ages shall your fate admire, 
No future day shall see yoiu* names expire. 
While stands the Capitol, immortal dome ! 
And yanquish'd millions hail their empress, Rome t 



TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 

When fierce conflicting passions urge 

The breast where love is wont to glow, 
AVhat mind can stem the stormy surge 

Which rolls the tide of human woe ? 
The hope of praise, the dread of shame. 

Can rouse the tortured breast no more ; 
The wild desire, the guilty flame. 

Absorbs each wish it felt before. 

But if affection gently thrills 

The soul by purer dreams possest. 
The pleasing balm of mortal ills 

In love can soothe the aching breast : 
If thus thou comest in disguise, 

Fair Venus ! from thy native heaven. 
What heart unfeeling would despise 

The sweetest boon the gods have given 1 

But never from thy golden bow 

May I beneath the shaft expire ! 
Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 

Awakes an all-consuming fire : 
Ye racking doubts 1 ye jealous fears ! 

With others wage internal war; 
Repentance, source of future tears, 

From me be ever distant fax \ 
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May no distracting thoughts destroy 

The holy calm of sacred love i 
May all the hours be wing'd with joy, 

Which hover faithful hearts above ! 
Fair Venus ! on thy myrtle shrine 

May I with some fond lover sigh, 
Whose heart may mingle pure with mine- 

With me to live, with me to die I 

My native soil ! beloved before, 

Now dearer as my peaceful home, 
Ne'er may I quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless banish'd wretch to roam ! 
This very day, this very hour, 

May I resign this fleeting breath ! 
Nor quit my silent humble bower ; 

A doom to mo far worse than death. 

Have I not heard the exile's sigh. 

And seen the exile s silent tear, 
Through distant climes condemn'd to fly, 

A pensive weary wanderer here ] 
Ah ! hapless dame !^^ no sire bewails, 

No friend thy wretched fate deplores, 
No kindred voice with rapture hails 

Thy steps within a stranger's doors. 

Perish the fiend 'irhose iron heart. 

To fair afiection's truth unknown. 
Bids her he fondly loved depart, 

Unpitied, helpless, and alone ; 
Who ne'er unlocks with silver key*" 

The milder treasures of his solid, — 
May such a friend be far from me, 

And ocean's storms between us roll ! 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High in the midst, smroiinded by his peers, 
Magnus" his ample front sublime uprears : 
Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod. 
As all around sit wrapt in speechless gloom, 
His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome ; 
Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill'd to plod in mathematic rules. 

Happy the youth in Euclid's axioms tried, 
Though little versed in any art beside ; 
Who, scarcely skill'd an English line to pen, 
Scans Attic metres with a critic's ken. 
What, though he knows not how his fathers bled, 
When civil discord piled the fields with dead, 
When Edward bade his conquering bands advance^ 
Or Henry trampled on the crest of France, 
Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 
Yet well he recollects the laws of Sparta ; 
Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made. 
While Blackstone's on the shelf neglected laid ; 
Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 
Of Avon's bard rememberinR scarce the name. 

Such is the youth whose scientific pate 
Class-honours, medals, fellowships, await ; « 
Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize. 
If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes. 
But lo ! no common orator can hope 
The envied silver cup within his scope. 
Not that our heads much eloquence require, 
Th' Athenian's^ glowing style, or Tully*s fire. 
A manner clear or warm is useless, since 
We do not try by speaking to convince. 
Be other orators of pleasing proud, — 
We speak to please ourselves, not move the crowd 
Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 
A proper mixture of the squeak and ^o^si*. 
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No borrow'd grace of action must be seen ; 
The slightest motion would displease the Dean ;.•• 
Whilst eveiy staring graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 

The man who hopes t* obtain the promised cup 
Must in one posture stand, and ne'er look up ; 
Nor stop, but i-attle over every word — 
No matter what, so it can not be heard. 
Thus let him hurry on, nor think to rest : 
Who speaks the fastest 's sure to speak the best; 
Who utters most within the shortest space 
May safely hope to win the wordy race. 

The sons of science these, who, thus repaid, 
Linger in ease in Granta's sluggish shade ; 
Where on Cam's sedgy banks supine they lie. 
Unknown, unhonour'd live, unwept for die : 
Dull as the pictures which adorn their halls. 
They think all learning fix'd within their walls : 
In manners iiide, in foolish forms precise. 
All modem arts aflfecting to despise ; 
Yet prizing Bentley's, Brunck's, or Porson's*^ note, 
More than the verse on which the critic wrote : 
Vain as their honours, heavy as their ale. 
Sad as their virit, and tedious as their tale ; 
To friendship dead, though not untaught to feel 
AVhen Self and Church demand a bigot zeal. 
With eager haste they court the lord of power. 
Whether 'tis Pitt or Petty rules the hour;^ 
To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the head, 
While distant mitres to their eyes are spread. 
But should a storm o'erwhelm him with disgrace. 
They'd fly to seek the next who fiU'd his place. 
Such are the men who learning's treasures guard ! 
Such is their practice, such is their reward ! 
This much, at least, we may presume to say — 
The premium can't exceed the price they pay. 

1306. 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 

Sweet girl ! though only once we met, 
That meeting I shall ne'er forget ; 
And though we ne'er may meet agaki. 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 
I would not say, '* I love," but still 
My senses struggle with my will : 
In vain, to drive thee from my breast. 
My thoughts are more and more represt ; 
In vain I check the rising sighs. 
Another to the last replies : 
Perhaps this is not love, but yet 
Our meeting I can ne'er forget. 

What though we never silence broke. 

Our eyes a sweeter language spoke ; 

The tongue in flattering falsehood deals. 

And tells a tale it never feels : 

Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

And hush the mandates of the heart; 

But soul's interpreters, the eyes. 

Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise. 

As thus our glances oft conversed. 

And all our bosoms felt rehearsed, 

No spirit, from within, .reproved us. 

Say rather, " 'twas the spirit moved us." 

Though what they utter'd I repress. 

Yet I conceive thou'lt partly guess ; 

Fop as on thee my memory ponders. 

Perchance to me thine also wanders. 

This for myself, at least, I'll say, 

Thy form appears through night, through day; 

Awake, with it my fancy teems ; 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams ; 

The vision charms the hours away, 

And bids me curse Aurora's raj"^ 

For breaking slumbers of delight 

Which make me wish for endless night. 

Since, oh ! whate'er my future fate. 

Shall joy or woe my steps await, 
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Tempted by love, by storms beset, 
Thine image I can ne'er fbrget. 

Alas ! again no more we meet, 
No more our former looks repeat ; 
Then let me breathe this parting prayer. 
The dictate of my bosom's care : 
" May Heaven so guard my lovely quaker. 
That anguish never can o'ertake her ; 
That peace and virtue ne'er forsake her, 
But bliss be aye her heart's partaker ! 
Oh ! may the happy mortal, fated 
To be, by dearest ties, related. 
For her each hour new joys discover. 
And lose the husband in the lover ! 
May that fair bosom never know 
What 'tis to feel the restless woe 
Which stings the soul, with vain regret, 
Of him who never can forget ! "^ 



THE CORNELIAN.w 



No specious splendour of this stone 
Endears it to my memory ever ; 

With lustre only once it shone, 
And blushes modest as the giver. 

Some, who can sneer at friendship's ties. 
Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me ; 

Yet still the simple gift I prize. 
For I am sure the giver loved me. 

He oflfer'd it with downcast look. 
As fearful that I might refuse it ; 

I told him, when the gift I took. 
My only fear should be to lose it. 

This pledge attentively I view'd. 
And sparkling as I held it near, 

Methought one drop the stone bedew'd, 
And eyer since I've loved a tear. 
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Still, to adorn his humble youth, 
Nor wealth nor birth their treasures yield; 

But he who seeks the flowers of truth. 
Must quit the garden for the field. 

'Tis not the plant uprear'd in sloth, 
Which beauty shows, and sheds perfume ; 

The flowers which yield the most of both 
In Nature's wild luxuriance bloom. 

Had Fortune aided Nature's care, 

For once forgetting to be blind, 
His would have been an ample share, 

If well proportion'd to his mind. 

But had the goddess clearly seen. 

His form had fix'd her fickle breast ; 
Her coimtless hoards would his have been. 

And none remain'd to give the rest. 



AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 

DELIVERED PBEVIOCS TO THE PERFORMANCE OF "THE WHEEL OP 
fortune" at a PRIVATE THEATRE.*' 

Since the refinement of this polish'd age 
Has swept immoral raillery from the stage ; 
Since taste has now expunged licentious wit. 
Which stamp'd disgrace on all an author writ ; 
Since now to please with purer scenes we seek, 
Nor dare to call the blush from Beauty's cheek ; 
Oh ! let the modest Muse some pity claim, 
And meet indulgence, though she find not fame. 
Still, not for her alone we wish respect. 
Others appear more conscious of defect : 
To-night no veteran Koscii you behold, 
In all the arts of scenic action old ; 
No Cooke, no Kemble, can salute you here, 
No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 
To-night you throng to witness the dibut 
Of embryo actors, to the Drama new: 



i 
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Here, then, our almost unfledged wings we try ; 

Clip not our pinions ere the birds can fly : 

FaUing in this our first attempt to soar, 

Drooping, alas ! we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays, 

Who hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise. 

But all our dramatis personse wait 

In fond suspense this crisis of their fate. 

No venal views our progress can retard, 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward. 

For these, each Hero all his power displays, 

Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gaze. 

Surely the last will some protection find ; 

None to the softer sex can prove unkind : 

While Youth and Beauty form the female shield, 

The sternest censor to the fair must yield. 

Yet, should our feeble efforts nought avail, 

Should, after all, our best endeavours fail, 

Still let some mercy in your bosoms live. 

And, if you can't applaud, at least forgive. 



ON THE DEATH OF MR. FOX, 

THB FOLLOWING ILLIBBBAL IMPROMPTU APPEARED IN 
A MORNINQ PAPER. 

" Our nation's foes lament on Fox's death. 
But bless the hour when Pitt resign' d his breath : 
These feelings wide, let sense and truth undue. 
We give the palm whore Justice points its due." 

TO AVHICH THE AUTHOR OF THESE PIECES SENT THE 
FOLLOWING REPLY. 

Oh factious viper ! whose envenom'd tooth 
Would mangle still the dead, perverting truth ; 
Wliat though our " nation's foes " lament tho fate, 
With generous feeling, of the good and great, 
Shall dastard tongues essay to blast the name 
Of him whose meed exists in endless fame ? 
When Pitt expired in plenitude of power, 
Tbou£^b ill succeaa obscured his dying \io\ir, 
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Pity her dewy wings before him spread, 

For noble spirits "war not with the dead: " 

His friends, in tears, a last sad requiem gave, 

As all his errors slumber'd in the grave ; 

He sunk, an Atlas bending 'neath the weight 

Of calces o'erwhelming our conflicting state : 

When, lo ! a Hercules in Fox appear' d, 

Who for a time the ruin'd fabric rear'd: 

He, too, is fall'n, who Britain's loss supplied. 

With him our fast reviving hopes have died ; 

Not one great people only raise his urn. 

All Europe's far-extended regions mourn. 

" These feelings wide, let sense and truth undue. 

To give the palm where Justice points its due ; " 

Yet let not canker'd Calumny assail, 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 

Fox ! o'er whose corse a mourning world must weep, 

Whose dear remains in honour'd marble sleep ; 

For whom, at last, e'en hostile nations groan, 

While friends and foes alike his talents own ; 

Fox shall in Britain's future annals shine, 

Nor e'en to Pitt the patriot's palm resign; 

Which Envy, wearing Candour's sacred mask. 

For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dared to ask.^^ 



TUE TEAR. 

" O lachTymamin fons, tenero eacros 
Ducentiam ortos ex animo ; quater 
Felix 1 in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia NjTuplia, sensit."— G aAt. 

When Friendship or Love our sympathies move, 
When Truth in a glance should appear, 

The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection's a Tear. 

Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite'^ wile, 

Te mask detestation or fear *, 
Oive me the soft sigh, whilst t\ie ao\3\-\.^vci%^^^ 
la dimm'd for a time mth a Teat. 
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Mild Charity's glow, to us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear; 
Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt. 

And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

The man doom'd to sail with the blast of the gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer, 
As he bends o'er the wave which may soon be his grave, 

The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 

The soldier bmves death for a fanciful wreath 

In Glory's romantic career ; 
But he raises the foe when in battle laid low. 

And bathes every wound with a Tear. 

If with high-bounding pride he return to his bride. 

Renouncing the gore-crimson'd spear. 
All his toils are repaid when, embracing the maid. 

From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 

Sweet scene of my youth !^ seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where love chased each fast-fleeting year, 

Loth to leave thee, I mourn'd, for a last look I turn'd, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a Tear. 

Though my vows I can pour to my Mary no more. 

My Mary to Love once so dear, 
In the shade of lier bower I remember the hour 

She rewarded those vows Avith a Tear. 

By another possest, may she live ever blest I 

Her name still my heart must revere: 
With a sigh I resign what I once thought was mine, 

And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 

Ye friends of my heart, ere from you I depart. 

This hope to my breast is most near: 
If again we shall meet in this rural retreat, 

May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. 

When my soul wings her flight to the regions of night. 

And my corse shall recline on its bier. 
As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes consume. 

Oh J moisten their dust with a Tear. 
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May no marble bestow the splendour of woe 

Which the children of vanity rear ; 
No fiction of fame shall blazon my name, 

AU I ask — all I wish — ^is a Tear. 

October 26, 1806. 



REPLY TO SOME VERSES OF J. M. B. PIGOT, ESQ., 
ON THE CRUELTY OF HIS MISTRESS. 

Why, Pigot, complain of this damsel's disdain, 

Why thus in despair do you fret ] 
For months you may try, yet, believe me, a sigh 

Will neve£ obtain a coquette. 

Would you teach her to level for a time seem to rove; 

At first she may frown in a pet ; 
But leave her awhile, she shortly will smile. 

And then you may kiss your coquette. 

For such are the airs of these fanciful fairs. 

They think all our homage a debt: 
Yet a partial neglect soon takes an effect. 

And humbles the proudest coquette. 

Dissemble your pain, and lengthen your chain. 

And seem her hauteur to regret ; 
If again you shall sigh, she no more will deny. 

That yours is the rosy coquette. 

If still, from false pride, your pangs she deride. 

This whimsical virgin forget ; 
Some other admire, who will melt with your fire, 

And laugh at the little coquette. 

For me, I adore some twenty or more, 

And love them most dearly ; but yet. 
Though my heart they enthral, I'd abandon them all, 

Did they act like your blooming coquette* 
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No longer repine, adopt this design, 

And break through her slight- woven net ; 
Away with despair, no longer forbear 

To fly from the captious coquette. 

Then quit her, my fnend ! your bosom defend, 

Ere quite with her snares you're beset : 
Lest your deep-wounded heart, when incensed by the smart, 

Should lead you to curse the coquette. 

Octcher 27, 1806. 



TO THE SIGHING STREPHON. 

Your pardon, my friend, if my rhymes did offend ; 

Your pardon, a thousand times o'er: 
From friendship I strove your pangs to remove, 

But I swear I Avill do so no more. 

Since your beautiful maid your flame has repaid, 

No more I your folly regret ; 
She's now most divine, and I bow at the shrine 

Of this quickly reformed coquette. 

Yet still, I must own, I should never have known 

From your verses what else she deserved ; 
Your pain seem'd so great, I pitied your fate, 

As your fair was so devilish reserved. 

Since the balm-breathing kiss of this magical miss 

Can such wonderful transports produce ; 
Since the "world you forget, when your lips once have met,* 

My counsel will get but abuse. 

You say, when " I rove, I know nothing of love;" 

'Tis true, I am given to range ; 
If I rightly remember, I've loved a good nimiber. 

Yet there's pleasure, at least, in a change. 

I will not advance, by the rules of romance. 
To humour a whimsical fair ; 
Though a smile may delight, yet a frown. "wotjlH, ^^y\^\., 
Or drive me to dreadful despair. 
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While my blood is thus wanu I ne'er shall reform, 

To mix in the Platonista' school ; 
Of this I am sure, was mv passion so pure, 

Thy mistress would thmk me a fool. 

And if I should shun every woman for one, 
Whose image must fill my whole breast — 

Whom I must prefer, and sigh but for her — 
What an insult 'twould be to the rest ! 

Now, Strephon, good bye ; I cannot deny 

Your passion appears most absurd ; 
Such love as you plead is pure love indeed, 

For it only consists in the word. 



TO ELIZA«« 

Eliza, what fools are the Mussulman sect. 
Who to woman deny the soul's future existence ; 

Could they see thee, Eliza, they'd own their defect. 
And this doctrine would meet with a general resistance. 

Had their prophet possess'd half an atom of sense, 
He ne'er would have women from paradise driven ; 

Instead of his houris, a flimsy pretence, 
With women alone he had peopled his heaven. 

Yet still, to increase your calamities more, 
Not content with depriving your bodies of spirit, 

He allots one poor husband to share amongst four ! — 
With souls you'd dispense ; but this last, who could 
bear it 1 

His religion to please neither party is made ; 

On husbands 'tis hard, to the wives most imcivil ; 
Still I can't contradict, what so oft has been said, 

" Though women are angels, yet "Vfe^\ocV^^i^[ia ^<esr^T' 
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LACUIN Y GAIR.o 



Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love : 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Boimd their white summits though elements war ; 
Though cataracts foam 'stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 

Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wander'd ; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ;^ 
On chieftains long perish'd my memory ponder'd, 

As daily 1 strode through the pine-cover*d glade; 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gkive place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheer'd by traditional story. 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Gkur. 

"Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale 1 " 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind, o'er his own Highland vale. 
Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car : 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 

" 111 starr'd,^^ though brave, did no visions foreboding 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ? " 
Ah ! were you destined to die at Culloden,® 

Victoiy crown'd not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthy slumber. 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Brsemar ;^ 
The pibroch resounds, to the piper's loud number, 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 

Years have roU'd on. Loch na Garr, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again : 

Nature of verdure and flow'rs has bereft you. 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
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England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved on the mountains afar : 

Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowning glories of dai'k Loch na Qarr.'^ 



TO ROMANCE.' 



Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! 

Auspicious queen of childish joys, 
Who lead'st along, in airy dance, 

Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 
At length, in spells no longer bound, 

I break the fetters of my youth ; 
No more I tread thy mystic round. 

But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 

And yet 'tis hard to quit the dreams 

Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems. 

Whose eyes through rays immortal roll; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 

And all assume a varied hue ; 
When virgins seem no longer vain, 

And even woman's smiles are true. 

And must we own thee but a name. 

And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 
Nor find a sylph in every dame, 

A Py lades 71 in every friend? 
But leave at once thy realms of air 

To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 
Confess that woman's false as fair, 

And friends have feeling for- themselves) 

With shame I own I've felt thy sway ; 

Repentant, now thy reign is o'er. 
No more thy precepts I obey, 

No more on fancied piiuons soar. 

VOL. I. Q> 
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Fond fool ! to love a spai'klmg eye, 
Aud think that eye to truth was dear; 

To trust a passing wanton's sigh, 
And melt beneath a wanton's tear ! 

Romance ! disgusted with deceit. 

Far from thy motley com*t I fly, 
Where Affectation holds her seat^ 

And sickly Sensibility ; 
Whose silly tears can never flow 

For any pangs excepting thine ; 
Who turns aside from real woe, 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 

Now join with sable Sympathy, 

With cypress crown'd, array' d in weedsy 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 

Whose breast for every bosom bleeda ; 
And call thy sylvan female choir, 

To mourn a swain for ever gone. 
Who once could glow with equal fire. 

But bends not now before thy throne. 

Ye genial nymphs, whose r^ady tears 

On all occasions swiftly dow ; 
Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 

With fancied flames and phrensy glow ; 
Say, will you mourn my absent name. 

Apostate from yom' gentle train? 
An infant bard at least may claim 

From you a sympathetic strain. 

Adieu, fond race ! a long adieu ! 

The hour of fate is hovering nigh ; 
E'en now the gulf appears in view. 

Where unlamented you must lie : 
Oblivion's blackening lake is seen, / 

Convulsed by gales you cannot weather ; 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 

Alas ! must peiish altogether. 
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ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES SENT BY A FRIEND 
TO THE AUTUOR, COMPLAINING THAI ONE OF 
HIS DESCRIPTIONS WAS RATHER TOO WARMLY 
DRAWN. 

"Bnt if any old lady, knight, priest, or physician. 
Should condemn me for printing a second edition ; 
If good Madam Squintum my work should abuse. 
May I Tenture to give her a smack of my muse ? " 

Ntu Bath CitiJr. 

Candour compels me, Becher ! '- to commend 
The verse which blends the censor with the friend. 
Your strong yet just reproof extorts applause 
From me, the heedless and impinident cause. 
For this wild error which pei-vades my strain, 
I sue for pardon, — ^must I sue in vain 1 
The wise sometimes from Wisdom's ways depart : 
Can youth then hush the dictates of the heart ] 
Precepts of pi-udence curb, but can't control, 
The fierce emotions of the flowing souL 
When Love's delirium haunts the glowing mind, 
Limping Decorum lingers far behind: 
Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace, 
Outstript and vanquish'd in the mental chase. 
The young, the old, have woi*n the chains of love ; 
Let those they ne'er confined my lay reprove: 
Let those whose souls contemn the pleasing power 
Their censures on the hapless victim shower. 
Oh ! how I hate the nerveless, frigid song, 
The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng. 
Whose labour'd lines in chilling numbers flow. 
To paint a pang the author ne'er can know ! 
The artless Helicon I boast is youth ; — 
My lyre, the heart ; my muse, the simple truth. 
Far be't from me the " virgin's mind " to " tcdnt : " 
Seduction's dread is here no slight restraint. 
The maid whose virgin breast is void of guile, 
Whose wishes dimple in a modest smile. 
Whose downcast eve disdains the wanton loec. 
Firm in her virtue s strength, ^et uoV. ^^-^ec^ — 
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She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine 
Will ne'er be " tainted " by a strain of mine. 
But for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 
No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 
She would have fallen, though she ne'er had read. 
For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 
Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true. 
Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The light efiusions of a heedless boy. 
I seek not glory from the senseless crowd ; 
Of fancied laurels I shall ne'er be proud : 
Their warmest plaudits I would scai'cely prize, 
Their sneera or censures I alike despise. 

November 26, 1806. 



ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY.73 

" It is tbe Toice of years that are gone ! they roll before me with all 
their deeds."— Ossian. 

Newstead ! fast-falling, once-resplendent dome ! 

Religion's shrine ! repentant Henry's 7-* pride ! 
Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister'd tomb, 

Whose pensive shades around thy ruin's glide. 

Hail to thy pile ! more honour'd in thy fall 
Than modern mansions in their pillar'd state ; 

Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 

No mail-clad scrfd,^^ obedient to their lord, 
In grim an*ay the crimson cross^^ demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board 
Their chiefs retainers, an immortal band : 

Else might inspiring Fancy's magic eye 
Retrace their progress through the lapse of time. 

Harking each ardent youth, ordain'd to die, 
A yotive pilgrim in Judea's clime. 
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But not from thee, dark pile ! departs the chief; 

His feudal realm in other regions lay: 
In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 

Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 

YeS'! in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne'er could view ; 

Or blood-stain'd guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stem oppression flew. 

A monarch bade thee from that wild arise. 

Where Sherwood's outlaws once were wont to prowl 
And Superstition's crimes, of various dyes. 

Sought shelter in the priest's protecting cowL 

Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 
The humid ps^ of life-extinguish'd clay. 

In sainted fame the sacred fathers grew. 
Nor raised their pious voices but to pray. 

Where now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon as the gloaming'^ spreads her waning shade. 

The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 
Or matin orisons to Mary^^ paid. 

Years roll on years; to ages, ages yield; 

Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed: 
Religion's charter their protecting shield. 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 

One holy Henry rear*d the gothic walls, 
And bade the pious inmates rest in peace ; 

Another Henrt'^ the kind gift recalls, 
And bids devotion's hallow'd echoes cease. 

Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode. 
To roam a dreary world in deep despair — 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God, 

Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music's novel din ! 

The heralds of a warrior's haughty reign, 
High crested banners wave tb.^ 'w«J*k\a ^t^jJcmi. 
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Of changing sentinels the distant hum. 

The mirth of feasts, the dang of bumish*d arms. 

The braying trompet and the hoarser drum. 
Unite in concert with increased alarms. 

An abbey once, a regal fortress* now, 

Encircled by insulting rebel powers, 
War*s dread machines o'erlmng thy threat'ning brow. 

And dart destruction in sulphureous showers. 

Ah vain defence ! the hostile traitor's siege, 

Tliougli oft repulsed, by guile o'ercomes the brave ; 

His thronging foes oppress the ^dthfiil hege, 
Rebellion's reeking standards o'er him wave. 

Not unavenged the raging baron yields ; 

The blood of traitors smears the purple plain ; 
Unconquer'd still, his falchion there he wields, 

And days of glory yet for him remain. 

Still in that hour the warrior wish'd to strew 
Self-gather'd laurels on a self-sought grave; 

But Charles' protecting genius hither flew, 

l*he monarch's Mend, the monarch's hope, to save. 

Trembling, she snatch'd him^* firom th* unequal stiife. 

In other fields the torrent to repel ; 
For nobler combats, here, reserved his life. 

To lead the band where godlike Falkland*' fell. 

From thee, poor pile ! to lawless plunder given, 
While dying groans their painful requiem sound, 

Far different incense now ascends to heaven, 
Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 

Tlicre many a pale and ruthless robber^s corse, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod ; 

O'er mingling man, and horse commix'd with horse. 
Corruption's heap, the savage spoilers trod. 

Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds o'erspread, 
Ransack'd, resign perforce their mortal mould : 

From ruffian fangs escape not e'en the dead, 
Baked from repose in search for buried gold. 
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Hush'd IS the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre, 
The mmstrers palsied hand reclines in death ; 

No more he strikes the quivering chords with fire, 
Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 

At length the sated murderers, gorged with prey, 
Retire : the clamour of the fight is o'er ; 

Silence again resumes her awful sway. 
And sable Horror guards the massy door. 

Here Desolation holds her dreary court: 
What satellites declare her dismal reign .: 

Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen'd birds resort, 
To flit their vigils in the hoaiy fane. 

Soon a new morn's restoring beams dispel * 

The clouds of anarchy from Britain's skies ; 

The fierce usurper seeks his native hell, 
And Nature triumphs as the tyrant dies. 

With storms she welcomes his expiring groans ; 

Whirlwinds, responsive, greet his labouring breath ; 
Earth shudders as her caves receive his bones, 

Loathing® the oflfeiing of so dark a death. 

The legal ruler ^ now resumes the helm, 

He guides through gentle seas the prow of state ; 

Hope cheers, with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm, 
And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied hate. 

The gloomy tenants, Nevvstead ! of thy cells, 

Howling, resign their violated nest ; 
Again the master on his tenure dwells, 

Enjoy'd, from absence, with enraptured zest. 

Vassals, within tliy hospitable pale. 

Loudly carousing, bless their lord's return ; 

Culture again adorns the gladdening vale. 
And matrons, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 

A thousand songs on tuneful echo float, 
Unwonted foliage mantles o'er the trees ; 

And hark ! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunters' cry hangs \Qiig^\xe\im^ OTi\}tv&Vt^«iA- 
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Beneath their coursers' hoofs the ytiUeys shake : 
What fears, what anxious hopes, attend the chase ! 

The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake ; 
Exulting shouts announce the finished i*ace. 

Ah happy days ! too happy to endure ! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew : 
No splendid vices glitter'd to allure ; 

Their joys were many, as their cares were few. 

From these descending, sons to sires succeed ; 

Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart ; 
Another chief impels the foaming steed. 

Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 

Newstead ! what saddening change of scene is thine ! 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 
The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy mouldering tun-ets in his sway. 

Deserted now, he scans thy gi*ay worn towers ; 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep ; 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers ; 

These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 

Yet are his tears no emblem of regret: 
Cherish'd affection only bids them flow. 

Pride, hope, and love forbid him to forget, 
But warm his bosom with impassion'd glow. 

Yet he prefera thee to the gilded domes 
Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly great ; 

Yet lingera 'mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fate.* 

Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, 

Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 
Hours splendid as the past may still be thine. 

And bless thy future as thy former day.* 
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CIIILDISn RECOLLECTIONS.87 

** I cannot bat remembnr snch things were, 
And were most dear to me." 

When slow Disease, with all her host of pains, 
Chills the warm tide which flows along the veins ; 
When Health, affrighted, spreads her rosy wing, 
And flies with every changing gale of spring ; 
Not to the aching frame alone confined. 
Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind : 
Whiat grisly forms, the spectre-train of woe, 
Bid shuddering Nature shrink beneath the blow. 
With Resignation wage relentless strife. 
While Hope retires appalVd, and clings to life. 
Yet less the pang when, through the tedious hour. 
Remembrance sheds around her genial power. 
Calls back the vanish'd days to rapture given, 
When love was bliss, and Beauty form'd our heaven ; 
Or, dear to youth, portrays each childish scene. 
Those fairy bowers, where all in turn have been. 
As when through clouds that pour the summer storm 
The orb of day unveils his distant form. 
Gilds with faint beams the crystal dews of rain, 
And dimly twinkles o*er the watery plain ; 
Thus, while the future dark and cheerless glenms, 
The sun of memory, glowing through my dreams, 
Though sunk the radiance of his former blaze. 
To scenes far distant points his paler rays ; 
Still rules my senses with unbounded sway, 
The past confounding with the present day. 

Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlook'd for and unsought; 
My soul to Fancy's fond suggestion yields, 
And roams romantic o'er her airy fields. 
Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd to view, 
To which I long have bade a last adieu ! 
Seats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 
Friends lost to me for aye, except, iiv ^t^^caa*. 
Some who in marble prematurely s\e«^. 
Whose forma I now remember \>\xt. to ^^^^ > 
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Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 

Of early science, future fame the source ; 

Who, still contending in the studious race, 

In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

These with a thousand visions now \mite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight.^ 

Ida ! blest spot, where Science holds her reign, 

How joyous once I join'd thy youthful train ! 

Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire^ 

Again I mingle with thy playful quire ; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game, 

Unchanged by time or distance, seem the same ; 

Tlirough winding paths along the glade, I trace 

The social smile of every welcome face ; 

My wonted haunts, my scenes of joy and woe, 

Each eai'ly boyish friend, or youthful foe, 

Om* feuds dissolved, but not my fiiendship past, — 

I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth ! when, nurtured in my breast, 

To love a stranger, friendship made me blest, — 

Finendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 

When eveiy artless bosom throbs with truth ,* 

Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign, 

And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 

When all we feel, our honest souls disclose — 

In love to friends, in open hate to foes ; 

No vamish'd tales the lips of youth repeat. 

No dear-bought knowledge purchased by deceit. 

Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen'd years, 

Matured by age, the garb of prudence wears. 

When now the boy is ripen'd into man. 

His careful sire chalks forth some wai*y plan ; 

Instructs his son from candour's path to shrink. 

Smoothly to speak, and cautiously to think ; 

Still to assent, and never to deny — 

A patron's pmise can well reward the lie : 

And who, when Fortune's warning voice is heard. 

Would lose his opening prospects for a word ? 

Although against that word his heart rebel, 

And tinith indignant all his bosom swell. 

Away with themes like this ! not mine the task 
From flatteiing fiiends to tear the hateful mask ; 
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Let keener bards delight in satire's sting ; 
My fancy soars not on Detraction's wing: 
Once, and but once, she ^m'd a deadly blow, 
To hurl defiance on a secret foe ; 
But when that foe, from feeling or from shame, 
The cause unknown, yet still to me the same, 
Wam'd by some friendly hint, perchance, retired. 
With this submission all her rage expired. 
From dreaded pangs that feeble foe to save. 
She hush'd her young resentment, and forgave ; 
Or, if my muse a pedant's porti^ait drew, 
PoMPOSUs'^ virtues are but known to few; 
I never foar'd the young usurper's nod. 
And he who wields must sometimes feel the rod. 
If since on Qmnta's failings, kn£)wn to all 
Who share the converse of a college hall. 
She sometimes trifled in a lighter strain, 
'Tis past, and thus she will not sin again ; 
Soon must her early song for ever cease. 
And all may rail when I shall rest in peaco. 

Here fii*st remember d be the joyous band. 
Who hail'd me chief,^ obedient to command ; 
Who join'd with me in every boyish sport — 
Their first adviser, and their last resort ; 
Nor shrunk beneath the upstart pedant's frown. 
Or all the sable glories of his gown ; ^^ 
Who, thus transplanted from his fathei-'s school — 
Unfit to govern, ignorant of rule — 
Succeeded him, whom all unite to praise, 
The dear preceptor of my early days ; 
Probus,^ the pride of science, and the boast, 
To Ida. now, alas ! for ever lost, 
With him, for years, we search'd the classic page. 
And fear d the master, though we loved the sage : 
Retired at last, his small yet peaceful seat 
Prom learning's labour is the blest retreat. 
POMPOSUS fills his magisteiial chair ; 
PoMPOSUS governs, — but, my muse, forbear:^ 
Contempt, in silence, be the pedant's lot ; 
His name and precepts be alike forgot ; 
No more his mention shall my verse degi*ade, — 
To him my tribute is already paid. 
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High, through those elms, with hoary branches crown*cl, 
Fair Ida's bower adorns the .landscape round ; 
There Science, from her favour'd seat, surveys 
The vale where rural Nature claims her praise ; 
To her awhile resigns her youthful train, 
Who move in joy, and dance along the plain ; 
In scattered groups, each favour'd haunt pursue. 
Repeat old pastimes, and discover new ; 
Flushed with his rays, beneath the noontide sun, 
In rival bands, between the wickets run. 
Drive o'er the sward the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course. 
But these with slower steps direct their way, 
Where Brent's cool waves in limpid currents stray ; 
While yonder few senrch out some green retreat 
And arbours shade tliera from the summer heat: 
Others, again, a pei-t and lively crew, 
Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed in view, 
With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 
And tease the grumbling rustic as he goes; 
Nor rest with this, but many a passing fray 
Tradition treasures for a future day : 
"'Twas here the gather*d swains for vengeance fought. 
And here we eam'd the conquest dearly bought ; 
Here have we fled before superior might. 
And here renew'd the wild tumultuous fight." 
While thus our souls with early passions swell. 
In lingering tones resounds the distant bell, 
Th* allotted hour of daily sport is o'er. 
And Learning beckons from her temple's door. 
No splendid tablets grace her simple hall. 
But ruder records fill the dusky wall ; 
There, deeply carved, behold ! each tyro*s name 
Secures its owner's academic fame ; 
Here mingling view the names of sire and son — 
The one long graved, the other just begun: 
These shall survive sdike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire :** 
Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 
Denied in death a monumental stone, 
WhJJst to the gale in mournful cadence wave 
Tlieaigbing weeds that hide their nanielej^a gravf*. 

AMdhere my name, and many an early friend! b, 

■*»i5r the wall in ien^rthen'd line extends. 
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Though still our deeds amuse the youthful luce^ 
Who tread our steps, and fill our former place, 
Who young obey'd their lords in silent awe, 
Whose nod commanded, and whose voice was law ; 
And now, in turn, possess the reins of power, 
To rule the little tyrants of an hour ; 
Though sometimes, with the tales of ancient day. 
They pass the dreaiy winter's eve away — 
" And thus our former rulers stemm'd the tide, 
And thus they dealt the combat side by side ; 
Just in this place the mouldering walls they scaled. 
Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avail'd ;^ 
Here Probds came, the rising fray to quell. 
And here he falter'd forth his last farewell ; 
And here one night abroad they dared to roam. 
While bold Pomposus bravely staid at home ; " 
While thus they speak, the hour must soon arrive. 
When names of these, like ours, alone survive : 
Yet a few years, one general wreck will whelm 
The faint remembrance of our fairy realm. 

Dear honest race ! though now we meet no more, 
One last long look on what we were before — 
Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu — 
Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with you. 
Through splendid circles, fashion's gaudy world. 
Where folly's glaring standard waves unfurl'd, 
I plunged to drown in noise my fond regret. 
And all I sought or hoped was to forget. 
Vain wish I if chance some well-remember'd face, 
Some old companion of my early race, 
Advanced to claim his friend with honest joy, 
My eyes, my heart, proclaim'd me still a boy ; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups aroimd. 
Were quite forgotten when my friend was found ; 
The smiles of beauty — (for, alas ! I've known 
What 'tis to bend before Love's mighty throne) — 
The smiles of beauty, though those smiles were dear, 
Could hardly charm me, when that friend was near : 
My thoughts bewilder'd in the fond surprise. 
The woods of Ida danced "before m^y e^<i^\ 
I saw the sprightly wand'rera po\ix «\oxi^, 
I saw and join d again the ioyoxia \\a:oii^\ 
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Panting, again I traced her lofty grove, 

And friendship's feelings triumph d over love."* 

Yet, why should I alone with such delight 
Retrace the circuit of my former flight 1 
Is there no cause beyond the common claim 
£ndeai''d to all in childhood's veiy name ] 
Ah ! sure some stronger impulse vibrates hera, 
Which whispers friendship will be doubly dear 
To one who thus for kindred hearts must roam. 
And seek abroad the love denied at home. 
Those heai-ts, dear Ida, have I found in thee — 
A home, a world, a paradise to me. 
Stern Death forbade my orphan youth to share 
The tender guidance of a father's care. 
Can rank, or e'en a guardian's name, supply 
The love which glistens in a father's eye ? 
For this can wealth or title's sound atone, 
Made, by a parent's early loss, my own 1 
What brother springs a brother's love to seek? 
What sister's gentle kiss has prest my cheek 1 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise. 
To no fond bosom link'd by kindred ties ! 
Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 
While still the visions to my heart are prest, 
The voice of love will murmur in my rest : 
I hear — I wake — and in the sound rejoice ; 
I hear again, — ^but, ah ! no brother's voice. 
A hermit, 'midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 
While these a thousand kindred wreaths entwine, 
I cannot call one single blossom mine : 
What then remains 1 in solitude to groan, 
To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone. 
Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 
And none more dear than Ida's social band. 

Alonzo 1^ best and dearest of my friends. 
Thy name ennobles him who thus commends : . 
JP^roni this fond tribute thou canst gain, no praise \ 
The praise is his who now that tnbute "^«ja. 
Oh! in the prounae of thy early yout\i| 
If hope anticipate the words of trut\l^ 
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Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious name, 
To build his own upon thy deathless fame. 
Friend of my heart, and foremost of the list 
Of those with whom I lived supremely blest, 
Ofb have we drain'd the font of ancient lore ; 
Though drinking deeply, thirsting still the more. 
Yet, when confinement's lingering hour was done, 
Our sports, our studies, and our souls were one: 
Together we impell'd the flying ball ; 
Together waited in our tutor's hall ; 
Together jom'd m cricket's manly toil, 
Or shared the produce of the river's spoil ; 
Or, plunging from the green declining shore, 
Our pliant limbs the buoyant billows bore ; 
In every element, unchanged, the same, 
All, all that brothers should be, but the name. 

Nor yet are you forgot, my jocund boy! 
Davus,®^ the harbinger of childish joy ; 
For ever foremost in the ranks of fun, 
The laughing herald of the harmless pun ; 
Yet with a breast of such materials made — 
Anxious to please, of pleasing half afraid ; 
Candid and liberal, with a heart of steel 
In danger's path, though not untaught to feel. 
Still I remember, in the factious stiife, 
The rustic's musket aim'd against my life:^ 
High poised in air the massy weapon hung, 
A cry of horror burst from eveiy tongue ; 
Whilst I, in combat with another foe. 
Fought on, unconscious of th' impending blow ; 
Your arm, brave boy, arrested his career — 
Forward you sprung, insensible to fear ; 
Disarm'd and baffled by your conquering hand. 
The grovelling savage roU'd upon the sand : 
An act like this, can simple thanks repay ] ^^ 
Or all the labours of a grateful lay ? 
Oh no ! whene'er my breast forgets the deed. 
That instant, Davus, it deserves to bleed. 

Ltous ! ^°^ on me thy claim.a at© *^\xfi^iX.'5 ^c^aK. \ 
Thy milder virtues could my m-via© tq^3>.\.&, 
To tbee alone, unrivall'd, would "belong 
The feeble efforts of my lengtUeiv'd aoTa^>^ 
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Well canst thou boast, to lead in senates fit, 
A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit : 
Though yet in embryo these perfections shine, 
Ltcus ! thy father's fame will soon be thine. 
Where learning nurtures the superior mind, 
What may we hope from genius thus refined ! 
When time at length matures thy growing years, 
How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers ! 
Prudence and sense, a spirit bold and free, 
With honour's soul, united beam in thee. 

Shall fair Euryalus**® pass by unsung 1 
From ancient lineage, not unworthy sprung : 
What though one sad dissension bade us part, 
That name is yet embalm'd within my heart ; 
Yet at the mention does that heart rebound, 
And palpitate, responsive to the sound. 
Envy dissolved our ties, and not our will : 
We once were friends, — I'll think we are so still. 
A form unmatched in nature's partial mould, 
A heart untainted, we in thee behold : 
Yet not the senate's thimder thou shalt wield, 
Nor seek for glory in the tented field ; 
To minds of ruder texture these be given — 
Thy soul shall nearer soar its native heaven. 
Haply, in polish'd courts might be thy seat, 
But that thy tongue could never forge deceit : 
The courtier's supple bow and sneering smile, 
The flow of compliment, the slippery wile, 
Would make that breast with indignation bum, 
And all the glittering snares to tempt thee spurn. 
Domestic happiness will stamp thy fate ; 
Sacred to love, unclouded e'er by hate ; 
The world admire thee, and thy friends adore ; 
Ambition's slave alone would toil for more. 

Kow last, but nearest, of the social band, 
See honest, open, generous Cleon ^^ stand ; 
With scarce one speck to cloud the pleasing scene. 
No vice degrades that purest soul serene. 
On the same day our studious race begun. 
On the same day our studious race was run ; 
77iU3 side by side wo pass*d our first career, 
2!bus side by sido we strove for many a lowc ♦, 
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At last concluded our scholastic life, 
We neither conquer'd in the classic strife : 
As speakers ^^ each supports an equal name, 
And crowds allow to both a partial fame : 
To soothe a youthful rival's early pride, 
Though Cleon's candour would the palm divide, 
Yet candour's self compels me now to own 
Justice awards it to my friend alone. 

Oh ! frieads regretted, scenes for ever dear, 
Remembrance hails you with her warmest tear ! 
Drooping, she bends o'er pensive Fancy's urn, 
To trace the hours which never can return ; 
Yet with the retrospection loves to dwell,'^ 
And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell ! 
Yet greets the triumph of my boyish mind, 
As infant laurels round my head were twined, 
When Probus' praise repaid my lyric song, 
Or placed me higher in the studious throng; 
Or when my first harangue received applause,'^' 
His sage instruction the primeval cause, 
What gratitude to him my soul posseet, 
While hope of dawning honours till d my breast ! 
For all my humble fame, to him alone 
The praise is due, who made that fame my ownj^ 
Oh ! could I soar above these feeble lays. 
These young effusions of my early days, 
To him my muse her noblest strain would give : 
The song might perish, but the theme might live. 
Yet why for him the needless verse essay ? 
His honour'd name requires no vain display • 
By every son of grateful Ida blest, 
It finds an echo in each youthful breast ; 
A fame beyond the glories of the proud, 
Or all the plaudits of the venal crowd. 

Ida ! not yet exhausted is the theme, 
Nor closed the progi'ess of my youthful dream. 
How many a friend deserves the grateful strain ! 
What scenes of childhood still unsung reisaaixiV 
Yet let me hush this echo oi t\ie i^asX., 
This parting song, the dearest and V\i^\Ba\.\ 

And brood in secret o'or tb.o%e "hoTXC^ oi *^<y3, 

To me a ledlent and a b\s eet ©m^\oy, 
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While futui'C hope and fear alike unknown, 
I think with pleasure on the past alone ; 
Yes, to the past alone my heai*t confine, 
And chaao the phantom of what once was mine. 

Ida ! still o'er thy hills in joy preside, 
And proudly steer through time's eventful tide ; 
Still may thy blooming sons thy name revere, 
Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a tear, — 
That tear, perhaps, the fondest which will flow. 
O'er their last scene of happiness below. 
Tell me, ye hoary few, who glide along, 
The feeble veterans of some former throng. 
Whose friends, like autumn leaves by tempests whii'l'd, 
Are swept for ever from this busy world ; 
Revolve the fleeting moments of your youth. 
While Care has yet withheld her venom'd tooth ; 
Say if remembrance days like these endears 
Beyond the rapture of succeeding years ? 
Say, can ambition's fever'd dream bestow 
So sweet a balm to soothe your hours of woe 1 
Can treasures, hoarded for some thankless son, 
Can royal smiles, or wreaths by slaughter won, 
Can stars or ermine, man's maturer toys, 
(For glittering baubles are not left to boys) 
Recall one scene so much beloved to view. 
As those where Youth her garland twined for you ? 
Ah, no ! amidst the gloomy caJm of age 
You turn with falteiing hand life's varied page ; 
Peruse the record of your days on eiu*tli, 
Unsullied only where it marks your birth ; 
Still lingering pause above each chequer'd leaf. 
And blot with tears the sable lines of grief; 
Where Passion o'er the theme her mantle threw 
Or weeping Virtue sigh'd a faint adieu ; 
But bless the scroll which fairer words adorn, 
Traced by the rosy finger of the mom ; 
When Friendship bow'd before the shrine of truth, 
^d Love, without his pinion,^^'^ smiled on Youth. 
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ANSWER TO A BEAUTIFUL POEM, 

ENllTLED "the COUUON LOT." "<» 

Montgomery ! true, the common lot 
Of mortals lies in Lethe's wave ; 

Yet some shall never be forgot, 
Some shall exist beyond the giTive. 

*' Unknown the region of his birth," 
The hero *" rolls the tide of war ; 

Yet not unknown his martial worth, 
Which glares a meteor from afar. 

His joy or grief, his weal or woe, 
Perchance may 'scape the page of fame ; 

Yet nations now unborn will know 
The i*ecord of his deathless name. 

The patriot's and the poet's frame 
Must share the common tomb of all : 

Their glory will not sleep the same ; 
Tltat will arise, though empires fell. 

The lustre of a beauty's eye. 
Assumes the ghastly stare of death ; 

The fair, the brave, the good must die. 
And sink the yawning gi'ave beneath. 

Once more the speaking eye revives, 
Still beaming through the lover s strain ; 

For Petrarch's Laura still survives : 
She died, but ne'er will die again. 

The ix>lling seasons pass away, 
And Time, untiring, waves his wing ; 

Whilst honour's laurels ne'er decay. 
But bloom in fresh, unfading spring. 

All, all must sleep in grim repose, 

Collected in the silent toinb •, 
The old and young, witli Mendft wi^loei^, 
Fest'tiDg alike in slirouds> cou^vxtclq. 
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The mouldeiiug marble lasts its day. 
Yet falls at length an useless fane ; 

To ruin's ruthless fangs a prey, 
The wrecks of pillar'd pride remain. 

What, though the sculpture bo deatroy'd, 
From daii oblivion meant to guard ; 

A bright renown shall be enjoy'd 

By those whose virtues claim reward. 

Then do not say the common lot 

Of all lies deep in Lethe's wave ; 
Some few who ne'er ^vill be forgot 

Shall burst the bondage of the grave. 

1808. 



TO A LADY 

WHO PRESENTED THE AUTHOR WITH THE VELVET BAND 
WHICU BOUND HER TRESSES. 

This Band, which bound thy yellow hair. 
Is mine, sweet girl ! thy pledge of love ; 

It claims my warmest, deai^est care. 
Like relics left of saints above. 

Oh ! I will wear it next my heart ; 

'Twill bind my soul in bonds to thee : 
From me again 'twill ne'er depaii;, 

But mingle in the grave with me. 

The dew I gather from thy Up 

Is not so dear to me as this ; 
Tliat I but for a moment sip. 

And banquet on a transient bliss : 

TJiis will recall each youthful scene. 

E'en when our lives are on the wane ; 
The leaves of Love will still be gteen 
When Memory bids them bud ag^. 
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Oh ! little lock of golden hue. 

In gently waving ringlet curl'd. 
By the dear head on which j'ou gi'ew, 

I would not lose you for a world. 

Kot though a thousand more adorn 

The poliah'd brow where once you shone, 

Like rays which gild a cloudless morn, 
Beneath Columbia's fervid zone. 

180C. [First published, 1833.] 



LINES 

ADDBE83ED TO THE SEV. J. T. BECHEB, OX ni3 ADVISING THE AUTHOB 

TO MIX MOEB WITH SOCIETY. 

Dear Becher, you tell me to mix with mankind ; 

I cannot deny such a precept is wise ; 
But retirement accords with the tone of my mind : 

I will not descend to a world I despise. 

Did the senate or camp my exertions require. 
Ambition might prompt me, at once, to go forth ; 

When infency's years of probation expire, 

Perchance I may strive to distinguish my birth. 

The fire in the cavern of Etna conceal'd, 

Still mantles unseen in its secret recess ; 
At length, in a volume temfic reveal'd, 

No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 

Oh ! thus, the desii-e in my bosom for fame 
Bids me live but to hope for posterity's praise. 

Could I soar with the phoenix on pinions of flame, 
With him I would wish to expire in the blaze. 

For the life of a Fox, of a Chatham thft deaJCo., 

What censure, what danger, "wViaV. "wo^ •^wsX.^'Wn?*^- 
Their lives did not end when thej y\e\deQt^i^i«a^ixe.w^' 
Their glory illuminea tbe gloom oi Vti.e>vc ^gc^^i* 
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Tet why Bhould I mingle in Fashion's full herdt 
AVhy crouch to her leaders, or cringe to her rules 1 

Wliy bend to the proud, or applaud the absurd t 
Why scorch for delight in the friendship of foola ? 

I have tasted the sweets and the bitters of love ; 

In friendship I early was taught to believe ; 
My passion the matrons of prudence reprove ; 

I have found that a friend may profess, yet deceive. 

To me what is wealth 1 — it may pass in an hour. 
If tyrants prevail, or if Fortune should frown : 

To me what is title ] — ^the phantom of power ; 
To me what is fSsishion? — I seek but renown. 

Deceit is a stranger as yet to my soul ; 

I still am unpractised to varnish the truth : 
Then why should I live in a hateful control 1 

"Why waste upon folly the days of my youth 1 
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'Tis done ! — I saw it in my dreams : 
No more with Hope the future beams ; 

My days of happiness are few : 
Chill'd by misfortune's wintry blast, 
My dawn of life is overcast ; 

Love, Hope, and Joy, alike adieu ! 

Would I could add Remembrance too ! 

1806. [First published, 1830.J 
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THE DEATH OF CALMAR AND ORLA. 

AN IMITATIOX OP MACPnEESOX'S OS3IAN."2 

Dear are the days of youth ! Age dwells on their remem- 
brance through the mist of time. In the twilight he recalls 
the sunny horn's of mom. He lifts his spear with trembling 
hand. "Not thus feebly did I raise the steel before my 
fathers ! " Past is the race of heroes. But their fame rise* 
on the harp ; their souls ride on the wings of the wind ; 
they hear the sound through the sighs of the storm, and 
rejoice in their hall of clouds ! Such is Calmar. The gi*ay 
stone marks his narrow house. He looks down from eddy- 
ing tempests : he rolls liis form in the whirlwind, and hovers 
on the blast of the mountain. 

In Morven dwelt the chief; a beam of war to Fingal. His 
steps in the field were marked in blood. LochUn's sons 
had fled before his angry spear; but mild was the eye of 
Calmar ; soft was the flow of his yellow locks : they streamed 
like the meteor of the night. No maid was the sigh of his 
soul : his thoughts were given to friendship, — to dark-haired 
Orla, destroyer of heroes ! Equal were their swords in 
battle ; but fierce was the pride of Orla : — gentle alone to 
Calmar. Together they dwelt in the cave of Oithona. 

From Lochlin, Swaran bounded o'er the blue waves. 
Erin's sons fell beneath his might. Fingal roused his chiefs 
lo combat. Their ships cover the ocean. Their hosts throng 
on the green hills. They come to the aid of Erin. 

Night rose in clouds. Darkness veils the armies : but the 
blazing oaks gleam through the valley. The sons of Loclilin 
slept : their dreams were of blood. They lift the spear in 
thought, and Fingal flies. Not so the host of Moi'ven. To 
watch was the post of Orla. Calmar stood by his side. 
Their spears were in their hands. Fingal called his chiefs : 
they stood around. The king was in the midst. Gray w^ere 
his locks, but strong was the arm of the king. Age withered 
not his powers. ** Sons of Morven," said the hero, " to-morrow 
we meet the foe. But where is Cuthullin, the shield of Erin"? 
He rests in the halls of Tura ; he knows not of our coming. 
Who will speed through Lochlin to the hero^wA ^•siJ!^.'^^ 
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chief to anus? The path is by the swords of foes; but 
many are my heroes. They are thunderbolts of war. Speak, 
ye chiefs ! Who will aiise i " 

" Son of Trcnmor ! mine bo the deed," said dark-haii^ 
Orla, " and mine alone. WHiat is death to me ? I love the 
sleep of the mighty, but little is the danger. The sons of 
Lochlin dream. I will seek car-bonie Cuthullin. If I fall, 
i-aisc the song of bards ; and lay me by the stream of Lubar." 
— "And shalt thou fall alone]" said fiur^haired Calmar. 
" Wilt thou leave thy fi'iend afar ] Chief of Oithona 1 not 
feeble is my arm in fight. Could I see thee die, and not lift 
the speai' ? No, Orla ! ours has been the chase of the roe- 
buck, and the feast of shells ; ours be the path of danger : 
ours lias been the cave of Oithona; ours be the narrow 
dwelling on the banks of Lubar." " Calmar," said the chief 
of Oithona, ** why should thy yellow locks be darkened in 
the dust of Erin ? Let me fall alone. My father dwells in 
his hall of ab : he will rejoice in his boy ; but the blue-eyed 
Mora spreads the feast for her son in Morven. She listens to 
the steps of the hunter on the heath, and thinks it is the 
tread of Ciiliiiar. Let her not say, * Calmar has fallen by the 
steel of Lochlin : he died with gloomy Orla, the chief of the 
dark brow.' Why should tears dim the azure eye of Mora 1 
Why should her voice cui*se Orla, the destroyer of Calmar 1 
liivo, Calmar! Live to raise my stone of moss; live to 
revenge me in the blood of Lochlin. Join the song of bards 
above my gi\ave. Sweet will be the song of death to Orla, 
from the voice of Calmar. My ghost shall smile on the notes 
of pmlsc." •' Orla," said the son of Mora, "could I raise the 
song of death to my friend ? Could I give his fame to the 
winds'? No, my heart would speak in sighs: faint and 
broken ai'e the sounds of boitow. Orla ! om* souls shall hear 
the song together. One cloud shall be ours on high : the 
bards will mingle the names of Orla and Calmar." 

They quit the circle of the chiefs. Their steps are to the 
host of Lochlin. The dying blaze of oak dim twinkles 
through the night. The northern star points the path to 
Tm-a. Swaran, the king, rests on his lonely hill. Here the 
troops are mixed : they frown in sleep ; their shields beneath 
their heads. Their swords gleam at distance in heaps. The 
fires are faint ; their embcra fail in smoke. All is hushed ; 
but the gale sighs on the rocks above. Lightly wheel the 
heroes through the slumbering band. Half the journey is 
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past, when Mathon, resting on his shield, meets the eye of 
Orla. It rolls in flame, and glistens through the shade. 
His speai' is raised on high. " Why dost thou bend thy brow, 
chief of Oithonal" said fair-haired Calmar : "we are in the 
midst of foes. Is this a time for delay ] " ** It is a time for 
vengeance," said Orla of the gloomy brow. *' Mathon of 
Lochlin sleeps : seest thou his spear 'i Its point is dim with 
the gore of my father. The blood of Mathon shall reck on 
mine ; but shall I slay him sleeping, son of Mora ? No ! ho 
shall feel his wound : my fame shall not soar on the blood 
of slumber. Rise, Mathon, rise ! The son of Connal calls ; 
thy life is his ; rise to combat." Mathon starts from sleep ; 
but did he rise alone 1 No : the gathering chiefs bound on 
tlie plain. " Fly ! Calmar, fly ! " said dark -haired Orla. 
"Mathon is mine. I shall die in joy : but Lochlin crowds 
around. Fly through the shade of night." Orla turns. 
The helm of Mathon is cleft ; his shield falls from his arai : 
he shudders in his blood. He rolls by the side of the blazing 
oak. Strumon sees him fall : his wrath rises : his weapon 
glitters on the head of Orla : but a spear pierced his eye. 
His brain gushes through the wound, and foams on the spear 
of Calmar. As roll the waves of the Ocean on two mighty 
barks of the north, so pour the men of Lochlin on the 
chiefs. As, breaking the surge in foam, proudly steer the 
barks of the north, so rise the chiefs of Morven on the 
scattered crests of Lochlin. The din of arms came to the 
ear of Fingal. He strikes his shield ; his sons throng around ; 
the people pour along the lieath. Ryno bounds in joy. 
Ossian stalks in his arms. Oscar shakes the spear. The 
eagle wing of Fillan floats on the wind. Dreadful is the 
clang of death ! many are the widows of Lochlin ! Morven 
prevails in its strength. 

Morn glimmers on the' hills: no living foe is seen; but 
the sleepers ai'e many ; grim they lie on Erin. The breeze 
of ocean lifts their locks; yet they do not awake. The 
hawks scream above their prey. 

Whose yellow locks wave o'er the breast of a chief ] Bright 
as the gold of the stranger, they mingle with the dark hair 
of his friend. *Tis Calmar : he lies on the bosom of Orla. 
Theirs is ono stream of blood. Fierce is the look of the 
gloomy Orla. He breathes not ; but his eye is still a flame. 
It glares in death unclosed. His hand is gi'asped in Calmar's ; 
but Calmar lives ! he lives, though low, " R\s.^" «kA Skia 
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king, ^'riso, son of Mora : 'tis mine to heal the wounds of 
heroes. Calmar may yjet bound on the hills of Morven." 

" Never more shall Calmai* chase the deer of Morven with 
Orla," said the hero. " What were the chase to me alone i 
AVho would share the spoils of battle with Calmar ? Orla is 
at rest ! Hough was thy soul, Orla ! yet soft to me as the 
dew of morn. It glared on others in lightning : to me a 
silver beam of night. Bear my eword to blue-eyed Mora ; 
let it hang in my empty hall. It is not pure from blood : 
but it could not save Orla. Lay me with my friend. Bdse 
the song when I am dark ! " 

They are laid by the stream of Lubar. Four gray stones 
mark the dwelling of Orla and Calmar. Wlien Swaran was 
bound, our sails rose on the blue waves. The winds gave 
our barks to Morven : — the bards raised the song. 

" What form rises on the roar of clouds ] Whose dark 
ghost gleams on the rod streams of tempests? His voice 
i-oUs on the thunder. 'Tis Orla, the brown chief of Oithona. 
He was immatched in war. Peace to thy soul, Orla! thy 
fame will not perish. Nor thine, Calmar! Lovely wast 
thou, son of blue-eyed Mora; but not harmless was thy 
sword. It hangs in thy cave. The ghosts of Lochlin shriek 
around its steel. Hear thy praise, Calmar ! It dwells on the 
voice of the mighty. Thy name shakes on the echoes of 
Morven. Then raise thy fair locks, son of Moni. Spread 
them on the arch of the rainbow; and smile through the 
tears of the storm." ^^^ 



L'AMITIE EST L'AMOUR SANS ATLES. « 

Why should my anxious breast repine. 

Because my youth is fled ? 
Days of delight may still be mine ; 

Affection is not dead. 
In tmcing back the years of youth, 
One film record, one lasting truth 

Celestial consolation brings ; 
Bear it, ye breezes, to the seat, 
Where £r8t my heart responsive "bea-t, — 

^Friendship ia Love without \nB Vm^a \** 



// 
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Through few, but deeply chequer J years, 

What moments have been mme ! 
Now half obscured by clouds of tears, 

Now blight m rays divine ; 
Howe'er my future doom be cast, 
My Boul, enraptured with the past. 

To one idea fondly clhiga ; 
Friendship ! that thought is all thine own, 
Worth worlds of bliss, that thought alone — 

" Friendship is Love without his wings ! ** 

Where yonder yew-trees lightly wave 

Their branches on the gale, 
Unheeded heaves a simple grave. 

Which tells the common tale ; 
Round this unconscious schoolboys stray, 
Till the dull kneU of childish play 

From yonder studious mansion rings ; 
But here whene'er my footsteps move. 
My silent teai^s too plainly pi-ove 

" Friendship is Love without his wuiga ! ** 

Oh, Love ! before thy glowing shrine 

My early vows were paid ; 
My hopes, my dreams, my heart was thine, 

But these are now decay'd ; 
For thine are pinions like the wind, 
No ti*ace of thee remains behind, 

Except, alas ! thy jealous stings. 
Away, away ! delusive power, 
Thou shalt not haunt my coming hour ; 

Unless, indeed, without thy wings. 

Seat of my youth ! "* thy distant spire 

Recalls each scene of joy ; 
My bosom glows with former fire, — 

In mind again a boy. 
Thy grove of elms, thy verdant hill. 
Thy every path delights me still. 

Each flower a double fragrance ^m^^-, 
Again, aa once, in coirverae ^y, 
E:ioh dear associate seemB to a«iy, 
"Friendship is Love mt\io\x\.\2fta ^m^^ V' 
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My Lycus ! *"' wherefore <lo?t thovi weep ? 

Thy falling tears restrain ; 
Affection for a time may sleep, 

But, oh, 'twill wake again. 
Think, think, my friend, when next wo meet. 
Our long-wlsh'd interview, how sweet ! 

From thi.^ my hope of rapture spiings ; 
While youthful heai*t3 thus fondly swell, 
Absence, my friend, can only tell, 

" Friendship Is Love without his wings ! " 

In one, and one alone deceived, 

Did I my en'or mouni ? 
No. — from oi>pressive bonds relieved, 

I left the wretch to scorn. 
I tuni'd to those my childhood knew, 
With feelings warm, with bosoms true. 

Twined with my heart's according strings ; 
And till those vital chords Fliall break. 
For none but these my breast shall wake 

Friendship, the power deprived of wings ! 

Ye few ! my soul, my life is yours. 

My memoiy and my hope ; 
Your worth a lasting love insures, 

Unfetter'd in its scope ; 
From smooth deceit and terror sprang. 
With aspect fair and honey'd tongue. 

Let Adulation wait on kings ; 
With joy elate, by snares beset, 
We, we, my friends, can ne'er foi'get 

*' Friendship Is Love without his wings ! " 

Fictions and dreams inspire the bard 

Who rolls the epic song ; 
Fnendship and truth be my reward — 

To me no bays belong ; 
If laurell'd Fame but dwells with lies, 
Mo the enchantress ever flies, 

Whose heart and not whose fancy sings ; 
Simple and young, I dare not feign ; 
Mine be the rude yet heartfelt Btrwn, 
** FriendBhi'p is Love "without. hVa -snti^^ \*' 
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THE PRAYER OF NATURE."^ 

Father of Light ! great God of Heaven ! 

Hear'st thou the accents of despair 1 
Can guilt like man's be e'er forgiven ? 

Can vice atone for crimes by prayer ? 

Father of Light, on thee I call ! 

Thou see'st my soul is dark within ; 
Thou who canst mark the spaiTow's fall, 

Avert from me the death of sin. 

No shrine I seek, to sects unknown ; 

Oh, point to me the path of truth ! 
Thy dread omnipotence I own ; 

Spai'e, yet amend, the faults of youth. 

Let bigots rear a gloomy fane, 

Let superstition hail the pile, 
Let priests, to spread their sable reign, 

With tales of mystic rights beguile. 

Shall man confine his Maker's sway 
To Gothic domes of mouldering stone ? 

Thy temple is the face of day ; 
Earth, ocean, heaven thy boundless throneu 

Shall man condemn his race to hell, 
Unless they bend in pompous form ? 

Tell us that all, for one who fell. 
Must perish in the mingling storm ? 

Shall each pretend to reach the skies, 

Yet doom his brother to expu*e, 
Whose soul a different hope supplies, 

Or doctrines less severe inspu*e ? 

Shall these, by creeds they can't expound, 

Prepare a fancied bliss or woel 
Shall reptiles, grovelling on tlie groMSi^L, 

Their gre&t Creator's purpoae "kno-w '^ 
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Shall those, who live for self alone. 
Whose years float on in daily crime — 

Shall they by Faith for guilt atone, 
And live beyond the bounds of Time ? 

Father ! no prophet's laws I seek, — 
Thy laws in Nature's works appear ;— 

I own myself corrupt and weak, 
Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear ! 

Thou, who canst guide the wandering star 
Through trackless realms of scther's space ; 

Who calm'st the elemental war. 
Whose hand from pole to polo I trace: 

Thou, who in wisdom placed me here, 

"Who, when thou wilt, canst take me hence. 

Ah ! whilst I tread this earthly sphere, 
Extend to me thy wide defence. 

To Thee, my Gk)d, to thee I call I 

Whatever weal or woe betide. 
By thy command I rise or fall. 

In thy protection I confide. 

If, when this dust to dust's restored, 

My soul shall float on airy wing, 
How shall thy glorious name adored 

Inspire her feeble voice to sing ! 

But, if this fleeting spirit share 

With clay the grave's eternal bed, 
WTiile life yet thi'obs I raise my prayer, 

Though doom'd no more to quit the dead. 

To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 

Grateful for all thy mercies past, 
And hope, my God, to thee again 

This en-ing life may fly at last. 

December 20, ia06» 
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TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, ESQ.»« 
** Nil ego contulerim jocando sanus amico."— Hob. 

Dear Long, in tbis sequester'd scene, 

While all around in slumber lie, 
The joyous days which ours have been 

Come rolling fresh on Fancy's eye ; 
Thus if amidst the gathering storm, 
While clouds the darkened noon deform. 
Yon heaven assumes a varied glow, 
I hail the sky's celestial bow, 
Which spreads the sign of future peace. 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 
Ah ! though the present brings but pain, 
I think those days may come again ; 
Or if, in melancholy mood, 
Some lurking envious fear intrude, 
To check my bosom's fondest thought, 

And interrupt the golden dream, 
I crush the fiend with malice fraught. 

And still indulge my wonted theme. 
Although we ne'er again can trace. 

In Granta's vale, the pedant's lore ; 
Nor through the groves of Ida chase 

Our raptured visions as before, 
Though Youth has flown on rosy pinion, 
And Manhood claims his stem dominion, 
Age will not every hope destroy. 
But yield some hours of sober joy. 

Yes, I will hope that Time's broad wing 
Will shed around som& dews of spring : 
But if his scythe must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowers. 
Where smiling Youth delights to dwell, 
And hearts with early rapture swell ; 
If frowning Age, with cold controV, 
ConBneB the cuiTent of the bo\)l\, 
Congeals the tear of Pity's eye. 
Or checks the sympathetic Big\\, 
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Or hoars iminovod misfortune's groan. 
And bids me feel for self alone ; 
Oh ! may my bosom never Icam 

To soothe its wonted heedless flow ; 
Still, still despise the censor stem, 

But ne'er forgot another's woe. 
Yes, OS you knew me in the days 
O'er which liemcmbrance yet delays, . 
Still may I rove, untutor'd, wild, 
And even in age at heart a child. 

Though now on airy visions borne, 

To you my soul is still the same. 
Oft has it been my fate to mourn, 

And all my former joys are tame. 
But, hence ! ye horn's of sable hue ! 

Your frowns are gone, my sorrows o'er: 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

I'll think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind's rage is past^ 

And caves their sullen roar enclose, 
We heed no more the wintry blast. 

When luU'd by zephyr to repose. 

Full often has my infant Muse 

Attuned to love her languid lyre ; 
But now, without a theme to choose. 

The strains in stolen sighs expire. 
My youthful nymphs, alas ! are flown ; 

E is a wife, aud C a mother, 

And Carolina sighs alone, 

And Mary's given to another ; 
And Cora's eye, which roU'd on me. 

Can now no more my love recall : 
In tinith, dear Long, 'twas time to flee ; 

For Cora's eye vfiW shine on all. 
And though the sim, with genial rays, 
His beams alike to all displays. 
And every lady's eye's a sun, 
These last should be confined to one. 
The soul's meridian don't become her, 
W/iose sun displays a general summer I 
TIius faint ia every former flame, 
And passion's selfia now a name. 
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As, when the ebbing flames are low. 

The aid which once improved their light. 
And bade them bum with fiercer glow, 

Now quenches all their sparks in night; 
Thus has it been with passion's fires, 

As many a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force of love expires, 

Extinguish'd with the dying embers. 

But now, dear Long, 'tis midnight's noon. 
And clouds obscure the watery moon, 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse. 
Described in every stripling's verse ; 
For why should I the path go o'er, 
Which every bard has trod before ? 
Yet ere yon silver lamp of night 

Has thrice perform'd her stated round. 
Has thrice retraced her path of light. 

And chased away the gloom profound, 
I trust that we, my gentle friend. 
Shall see her rolling orbit wend 
Above the dear-loved peaceful seat, 
Which once contain'd our youth's retreat ;^'^ 
And then with those our childhood knew, 
We'll mingle in the festive crew ; 
While many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing horn's away ; 
And all the flow of souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower, 
Nor cease till Luna's waning horn 
Scarce glimmoi'S through the mist of mora. 



TO A LADY. 



Oh ! had my fate been join'd with thine, 
As once this pledge appear'd a token. 

These follies had not then been mine. 
For then my peace had not been broken. 

To ihie these early faults 1 o\^e, 

To thee, the wise and old repxoVvsi^'. 

They know my sins, but do tlo^, Vsio^ 

"Twos thine to break. tlie\>ou^ oiYoVca^. 
yoL, 1. 
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For once my soul, like thine, was pure. 
And all its rising fires could smother ; 

But now thy vows no more endure, 
Bestow'd by thee upon another.'^ 

Perhaps his peace I could destroy. 
And spoil the blisses that await him ; 

Yet let my rival smile in joy. 
For thy dear sake I cannot hate him. 

Ah ! since thy angel form is gone. 
My heart no more can rest with any ; 

But what it sought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas ! to find in many. 

Then fare thee well, deceitful maid ! 

'Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee ; 
Nor hope, nor memory yield their aid, 

But pride may teach me to forget thee. 

Yet all this giddy waste of years, 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures ; 

These varied loves, these matron's fears, 
These thoughtless strains to passion's mgasures, 

If thou wert mine, had all been hush'd : — 
This cheek, now pale from early riot, 

With passion's hectic ne'er had flush'd, 
But bloom'd in calm domestic quiet. 

Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 
For Nature seem'd to smile before thee ; 

And once my breast abhorr'd deceit, — 
For then it beat but to adore thee. 

But now I seek for other joys : 

To think would drive my soul to madness ; 
In thoughtless throngs and empty noise 

I conquer half my bosom's sadness. 

Yet, even in these a thought will steal 
In spite of every vain endeavoxir, — 
And £enda might pity what 1 ieeV, — 
To know that thou ai-t lost ior ev^T. 
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T WOULD 1 WERE A CARELESS CHILD. 

I WOULD I were a careless child, 

Still dwelling in my Highland cave. 
Or roaming through the dusky wild. 

Or bounding o'er the dark blue wave; 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon ^21 pride 

Accords not with the freeborn soul, 
Which loves the mountain's craggy side. 

And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 

Fortime ! take back these cultured lands. 

Take back this name of splendid sound ! 
I hate the touch of servile hands, 

I hate the slaves that cringe around. 
Place me among the rocks I love. 

Which sound to Ocean's wildest roar ; 
I ask but this — again to rove 

Through scenes my youth hath known before. 

Few are my years, and yet I feel 

The world was ne'er design'd for me : 
Ah ! why do dark'ning shades conceal 

The liour when man must cease to be ? 
Once I beheld a splendid dream, 

A visionary scene of bliss : 
Truth ! — wherefore did thy hated beam 

Awake me to a world like this ? 

I loved — ^but thoso I loved are gone ; 

Had fnends — ^my early friends are fled : 
How cheerless feels the heart alone, 

When all its former hopes are dead ! 
Though gay companions o'er the bowl 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart — is lonely still. 

How dull ! to hear the voice of those 

Whom rank or chance, "whoin. 'weaX'Oa. ot "^o^et 
Bave made, though neither frieixda t\.ot io^^, 
-Associates of the festive kour. 
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Give me again a faithful few, 

In years and feelings still the same. 

And I will fly the midnight crew. 
Where boist'rous joy is but a name. 

And woman, lovely woman ! thou. 

My hope, my comforter, my all ! 
How cold must be my bosom now. 

When e'en thy smiles begin to palU 
Without a sigh would I resign 

This busy scene of splendid woo, 
To make that calm contentment mine. 

Which virtue knows, or seems to know. 

Fain would I fly the haunts of men — 

I seek to shun, not hate mankind ; 
My breast requires the sullen glen, 

Whose gloom may suit a darken'd mind. 
Oh ! that to me the wings were given 

Which bear the tiurtle to her nest ! 
Then would 1 cleave the vault of heaven. 

To flee away, and be at rest.'-- 



WIIEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 

When I roved a young Highlander o'er the dark heath. 

And climb'd thy steep summit, oh Morven of snow ! '^ 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder'd beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather'd below,*^* 
Untutor'd by science, a stranger to fear. 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew. 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear ; 

Need I say, my sweet Mary,*25 'twas centred in you 1 

Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name, — 
Whatpasaon can dwell in the heart of a child 1 
Bui still I perceive an emotion t\i© Ra.-av.«> 
Aj8 I felt, when a boy, on the cia^-co\e«?^^?n!i^\ 
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Oue image alone on my bosom impress'd, 
I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new ; 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were bless'd ; 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 

I arose with the dawn ; with my dog as my guide, 

From mountain to mountain I boimded along ; 
I breasted the billows of Dee's ^^6 rushing tide, 

And heard at a distance the Highlander's song : 
At eve, on my heath-cover'd couch of repose. 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view ; 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone ; 

The mountains are vanish'd, my youth is no more ; 
As the last of my race, I must wither alone. 

And delight but in days I have witness'd before ; 
Ah ! splendour has raised, but cmbitter*d my lot ; 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew : 
Though my hopes may have fail'd, yet they are not forgot ; 

Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 

"When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 

I think of the rocks that o'erahadow Colbleen ; ^^7 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 

I think of those eyes that endear'd the rude scene ; 
When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long, flowing ringlets of gold. 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 

Yet the day may arrive when the mountains once more 

Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow : 
But while these soar above me, unchanged as before. 

Will Mary be there to receive me ? — ah, no ! 
Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred ! 

Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu ! 
No home in the forest shall shelter my head, — 

Ah ! Mary, what home could be mine but with youl 
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TO GEORGE, EARL DELAWARE. 

Ou ! yes, I will own we were dear to each other ; 

The friendships of childhood, though fleeting, are true ; 
The love which you felt was the love of a brother. 

Nor less the affection I cherish'd for you. 

But Friendsliip can vary her gentle dommion ; 

The attachment of years in a moment expires: 
Like Love, too, she moves on a swift-waving pinion. 

But glows not, like Love, with unquenchable fires. 

Full oft have we wander'd through Ida together. 
And blest were the scenes of our youth, I allow : 

In the spring of our life, how serene is the weather ! 
But winter's rude tempests are gathering now. 

No more with affection shall memory blendhig. 
The wonted delights of our childhood retrace : 

When pride steels the bosom, the heart is unbending, 
And what would be justice appears a disgrace. 

However, dear George, for I still must esteem you ; 

The few whom I love I can never upbraid ; 
The chance which has lost may in future redeem you. 

Repentance will cancel the vow you have made. 

I will not complain, and though chill'd is affection. 
With me no corroding resentment shall live ; 

My bosom is calm'd by the simple reflection, 

That both may be wrong, and that both should forgive* 

•»■ 

You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence. 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own ; 

You knew me unalter'd by years or by distance. 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 

You knew, — but away with the vain retrospection ! 

The bond of affection no longer endures ; 
Too Jate you may droop o'er the fond recoVYecXiovi, 
And sigh for the friend who was iormetVj -jovxx^. 
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For the present, we part, — I will hope not for ever; • 
For time and regret will restore you at last: 

To forget our dissension we both should endeavour, 
I ask no atonement, but days like the past. 



TO THE EARL OP CLARE. 

** Tu semper amoris 
Sis memor, et caii comitis ne abscedat imago."— Vau Flac. 

Friend of my youth 1 when young we roved. 
Like striplings, mutually beloved, 

With friendship's purest glow, 
The bliss which wing'd those rosy hours 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 

On mortals here below. 



The recollection seems alone 
Dearer than all the joys I've known, 

When distant far from you : 
Though pain, 'tis still a pleasing pain,^ 
To trace those days and hours again, 

And sigh again, adieu ! 

My pensive memory lingers o'er 
Those scenes to be enjoy'd no more. 

Those scenes regretted ever ; 
The measure of our youth is full, 
Life's evening dream is dark and dull. 

And we may meet — ah I never ! 

As when one parent spring supplies 

Two streams which from one fountain rise. 

Together join'd in vain ; 
How soon, diverging from their aovitc^, 
Each, murmuring, seeks aiio\\ieT CQ\rc^^, 

Till mingled in the main \ 
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Our vital Btrcams of weal or woe, 
Though near, alas ! distinctly flow. 

Nor mingle as before : 
Now swift or slow, now black or clear, 
Till death's unfathom'd gulf appear, 

And both shall quit the shore. 

Our souls, my friend ! which once supplied 
One wish, nor breathed a thought beside. 

Now flow in different channels : 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 
Tis youi's to mix in polish'd courts, 

And jshiue in fashion's annals ; 

*Tis mine to waste on love my time, 
Of vent my reveries in rhyme. 

Without the aid of reason ; 
For sense and reason (critics know it) 
Have quitted every amorous poet, 

Nor left a thought to seize on. 

Poor Little ! sweet, melodious bard ! 
Of late estecm'd it monstrous haixi 

That he, who sang before all, — 
He who the lore of love expanded, — 
By dire reviewers should be branded 

As void of wit and moral.'-* 

And yet, while Beauty's praise is thine, 
Hannonious favourite of the Nine I 

Repine not at thy lot. 
Thy soothing lays may still bo read, 
AVhcn Persecution's ann is dead. 

And critics are forgot. 

Still I must yield those worthies merit, 
Who chasten, with unsparing spuit. 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 
And though myself may be the next 
By criticiBm to bo vext, 
Ire&lly will not fight thcm.^^ 
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Perhaps they would do quite as well 
To break the rudely sounding shell 

Of such a young beginner : 
He who offends at pert nineteen, 
Ere thirty may become, I ween, 

A very harden'd sinner. 

Now, Clare, I must return to you; 
And, sure, apologies are due: 

Accept, then, my concession. 
In truth, dear Clare, in fancy's flight 
I soar along from left to right ; 

My muse admires digression. 

I think I said 'twould bo your fate 
To add one star to royal state ; — 

May regal smiles attend you ! 
And should a noble monarch reign, 
You will not seek his smiles in vain. 

If worth can recommend you. 

Yet since in danger courts abound. 
Where specious rivals glitter round. 

From snares may saints preserve you ; 
And gi'ant your love or friendship ne'er 
Fr«n any claim a kindred care. 

But those who best deserve you I 

Not for a moment may you stray 
From truth's secure, unetriug way ! 

May no delights decoy ! 
O'er roses may your footsteps move, 
Your smiles bo ever smiles of love. 

Your tears bo tcai'd of joy t 

Oh ! if you wish that happmcss 

Your coming days and years may bless. 

And vu-tues crown your brow ; 
Be still as you were wont to be, 
Spotless as you've been kno'wii to me, — 
Be still as you are now.^*^ 
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And though some trifling share of praise, 
To cheer my last declining days, 

To me were doubly dear; 
Whilst blessing your beloved name, 
I'd waive at once a poet's fame, 

To prove a prophet here. 



LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN TUE 
CHURCHYARD OP HARROW.*" 

Spot of my youth ! whoso hoary branches sigh, 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 

Where now alone I muse, who oft have trod. 

With those I loved, thy soft and verdant sod ; 

With those who, scatter'd far, perchance deplore. 

Like me, the happy scenes they knew before : 

Oh ! as I trace again thy winding hill, 

Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 

Thou drooping Elm ! beneath w'hose boughs I lay. 

And frequent mused the twilight hours away ; 

Where, fis they once were wont, my limbs recline, 

But, ah ! without the thoughts which then were mine : 

How do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 

Invito the bosom to recall the past. 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 

" Take, while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell ! " 

"Wlicn fate shall chill, at length, this fever'd breast. 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 
Oft have I thought, 'twould soothe my dying hour, — 
If aught may soothe when life resigns her power, — 
To know some humble grave, some narrow cell. 
Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell ; 
With this fond dream, methinks 'twere sweet to die — 
And here it linger'd, here my heart might lie ; 
J^ere might I sleep where all my liopea aioae, 
Scene of my youth, and couch of my re^oa^ \ 
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For ever stretcli'd beneath this mantling shade, 
Press'd by the turf where once my childhood play'd ; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved, 
"^lix'd with the earth o'er which my footsteps moved ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, 
Mourn'd by the few my soul acknowledged here ; 
Deplored by those in early days allied. 
And unremember'd by the world beside. 

SepUmher 2, 1807 



NOTES TO HOURS OF IDLENESS. 



1.— Page 13, line 1. 

ON THE DEATH OF A YOUXG LADY. 

Tub author claims the indulgence of the reader more for this piece 
than, perhaps, any other in the collection; hut as it was written at an 
earlier period than the rest (being composed at the age of fourteenX and 
his first essay, he preferred submitting it to the indulgence of his friends 
in its present state, to making either addition or alteration. 

2.— rage 14, line 5. 

1802. 

f •' My first dash into poetry was as early as 1800. It was the ebulli- 
tion of a passion for my first cousin, Margaret Parker (daughter and 
grand-daughter of the two Admirals Parker), one of the most beautifUl 
of evanescent beings. I have long forgotten the verse ; but it would be 
diificult for me to forget her— her dark eyes — her long eye-lashes — her 
completely Greek cast of face and figure ! I was then about twelve — she 
ratlier older, perhaps a year. She died about a year or two afterwards, 
in consequence of a fall, which injured her spine, and induced consump- 
tion. Her sister Augusta (by some tliought stUl more beautiful), died of 
the same malady; and it was, indeed, in attending her, that Margaret 
met with the accident which occasioned her death. My sister told me, 
that when she went to see her, shortly before her death, upon accidentally 
mentioning my name, Margaivt coloured, throughout the paleness of 
mortality, to the eyes, to tlie great astonishment of my sister, who knew 
notiiing of our attachment, nor could conceive why my name should 
affect her at such a time. I know nothing of her illness, being at Harrow 
and in the country, till she was gone. Some years after, 1 made an 
attempt at an elegy — a very dull one. I do not recollect scarcely any- 
thing equal to the transparent beauty of my cousin, or to the sweetness 
of her temper, during tlie short period of our intimacy. She looked as if 
she had been made out of a rainbow — all beauty and peace." — Byron 
lAary, 1821J 

3,— Pago 14, line 6. 

TO E . 

[This little poem, and some others in the collection, refer to a boy of 
Lord Byron' a own age, son of one of his tenants at Ncwstead, for whom 
Jw had formed a iiQmantic attachment, previous lo atvy oi \\\% Vit\vQ«A 
intlmaciea.] 
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4.— Page 15, line 10. 

Thy comrade^ 8 honour and thy f fiend's delight. 

[From tills point the lines in tiie private edition were entirely different 

" Though low thy lot, since in a cottage bom, 
No titles did thy humble name adorn, 
To me, far dearer was thy artless love. 
Than all the Joys wealth, fame, and friends could prove: 
For thee alone I lived, or wish'd to live ; 
Oh God! if impious, this rash word forgive! 
Heaxt-broken now, I wait an equal doom. 
Content to join thee in thy turf-clad tomb ; 
Where, this frail form composed in endless rest, 
I'll make my last cold pillow on thy breast : 
That breast where oft in life I've laid my head. 
Will yet receive me mouldering with the dead : 
This life resign'd, without one parting sigh. 
Together in one bed of earth we'll lie I 
Together share the fate to mortals given ; 
Together mix our dust, and hope for heaven." 

The epitaph is supposed to commemorate the youth who is the subject 

of the verses " To E ." The latter piece was omitted in the published 

volume, which, coupled with the obliteration of every allusion to his 
humble origin in the epitaph, led Mr. Moore to infer that growing pride 
of rank made Lord Byron ashamed of the plebeian friendship.] 

5.— Page 16, line 4. 

My epitaph shall be my name alone: 

[By his will, drawn up in 1811, Lord Byron directed, that " no inscrip- 
tion, save his name and age, should be written on his tomb;" and, in 
1819, he wrote thus to Mr. Murray :— " Some of the epitaphs at the 
Certosa cemetery, at Ferrara, pleased me more than the more splendid 
monuments at Bologna ; for instance— 

* Martini Luigi 

Implora pace. 

Can anything be more full of pathos ? I hope whoever may survive me 
will see those two words, and no more, put over me."] 

6.— Page 16, lino 10. 

ox LEAVIXQ NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

[The priory of Newstead, or de Novo Loco, in Sherwood, was founded 
about the year 1170, by Henry II. On the dissolution of the monasteries 
it was granted by Henry YIII. to " Sir John Byron the Little, with the 
great beard." His portrait is still preserved at Newstead.] 

7.— Page 16, line 19. 

Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine s ploivn^ 

[There ia no record of the Byrona lia\mg a&svsle^ Vn. ^'^"^^\^^ ^^-, 
sad Mr. Moore conjectures that the only a\xlYiOT\\.7 lc»x ^Cfifc xiwsso. ^^» 
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Bome groups of hendn, wlilcli appi>ar to represent Christian Boldiers and 
Saracens, on the old panel-work at Newstead, and which were probably 
put up beibre the Abbey came Into the possession of the family.] 

8,— Page 16, line 24. 

Near Askalons towers, John of HorUtan slumberSf 

[" In the park of Horseley," says Thoroton, " there was a castle, some 
of the ruins of which are yet visible, called Horistan Castle, which was 
the chief mansion of Ralph de Buruu's successors."] 

9.— Pago 16, line 26. 

Paul and ITuhert, too, sle^p in the valley of Cresay; 

Two of the family of Byron are enumerated as serving with distinc- 
tion in the siege of Calais, under Edward III., and as among the knights 
who fell on the glorious field of Crcssy.] 

10.— Page 16, line 30. 

On Mdrston, 

The battle of Marston Moor, where the adherents of Charles I. wore 
defeated. 

11.— Page 16, line 30. 

with Bupert, Against traitors contending, 

Son of the Elector Palatine, and nephew to Charles I. He aftorwarda 
commanded the fleet in the reign of Charles II. 

12.— Page 16, line 33. 

Till death their attachment to royalty seaVd, 

[On the monument of Richard, the second Lord Byron, who lies bnried 
in the chancel of Hucknal-Tokard church, there is the following inscrip^ 
tion : — " Beneath, In a vault, la inteiTed the body of Richard Lord Byron, 
who, with the rest of his family, being seven brothers, faithfully served 
King Charles the First In the civil wars, who suffered much for their 
loyalty, and lost all their present fortunes : yet it pleased God so to bless 
the humble endeavours of the snid Richard Lord Byron, that he re-pur- 
chased part of their ancient inheritance, which he left to his posterity, 
with a laudable memory for his great piety and charity." The first 
Lord, ennobled by Charles I. in 1613, was the eldest brother of this 
Richard.] 

13.— Page 18, line 1. 

Adrian's address to nis sour, wiikn dyiko. 

[This and several little pieces that follow, appear to be fragments of 
school exercises.] 

14.— Page 19, line 3. 

Jiy DeatKs unequal hand alike controlTd, 

[The JiBDd of Death is said to be nnjust or MTYecv>\a\, «A"\Vr^A ^\sA. 
older tban Tibullus.] 
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lo.— Page 23, line 34. 

Nor yet thy doom was fix' d, nor Jove rdentleaa frounCd, 

[" My first Harrow verses (that Is, English, as Exercises), a translation 
of a chorus from the Prometheus of ^schylus, were received by Dr. 
Drury, my grand patron (our head master) but coolly. No one had, at 
that time, the least notion that I should subside into poesy."— /?^ron 
DUiry-l 

16.— Page 29, line 1. 

STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE POEMS OF CAMOENS. 

[Lord Strangford's translation of Camoens' Amatory Verses, was, with 
Little's Poems, a favourite study of Lord Byron's at tlic period,] 

17.— Page 29, line 13. 
In pity for thepoet^a wo€3. 
[Camoens terminated a life of misadventures in an alms-house.] 

18.— Page 30, line 21. 

ON A CHANGE OP MASTEES AT A GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

[In March, 1805, Dr. Drury, the Probus of the piece, retired from his 
situation of head master at Harrow, and M-as succeeded by Dr. Butlor, 
the Pomposus. " Dr. Drury," said Loi*d Byron, in one of his note-books, 
" was the best, the kindest (and yet strict, too) friend I ever had ; and I 
look upon him still as a father." Out of affection to his late preceptor, 
Lord Byron advocated the election of Mark Drury to the vacant post, 
and hence his dislike of the successful candidate. He was reconciled to 
Dr. Butler before departing for Greece in 1800, and in his diary he says, 
*' I treated him rebeUiously, and have been sorry ever since."] 

19.— Page 31, line 8. 

TO THE DUKE OP DORSET. 

In looking over my papers to select a few additional poems for this 
second edition, I found tlie above lines, which I had totally forgotten, 
composed in the summer of 1805, a short time previous to my departure 
from Harrow. They were addressed to a young schoolfellow of high 
rank, who had been my frequent companion in some rambles through 
the neighbouring country : however, he never saw the lines, and most 
probably never will. As, on a re-perusal, I found them not worse than 
some other pieces in the collection, I have now published them, for the 
first time, after a slight revision. 

20.— Page 31, line 14. 

Bade thee obey, and gave me to command; 

At every public school the junior boys are coTtvvVft^ftVj «v^%'cnV»aX.\ft 
the upper forms till they attain a seat in the hvRhet oVasa^a. Ytota. ^A^ 
etate of probation, very properly, no rank is exempl; W\. «.^iet *.^«t\»^». 
period, they ccmmaud in turu those "who succeed. 
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21.— Page 31, lino 21. 

Though passive tutors, fcai/ul to dispraise 

Allov me to diBclaim any personal allusions, even the most distant. I 
merely mention generally what is too often tiie wcalcness of preceptoi*s. 

22.— Page 32, line 37. 

And calPJ, proud boast ! the British drama forth. 

["Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, was bom in 1527. While a 
student of the Inner Temple, he wrote his ti-agcdy of Gorbuduc, which 
was played before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, in 15()1. This tragedy, 
and his contribution of the Induction and legend of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to the ' Mirror for Magistrates,' compose tlie poetical history of 
Sackville. The rest of it was political. In 1601, he was created Earl of 
Dorset bv- James I. He died suddenly at the council-table, in conse- 
qnence of a dropsy on the brain." — Campbell.] 

23.— Page 33, line 2. 

Tlie pride of princes, and the boast of song. 

[Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, was born in 1637, and died in 1706. 
IIh was esteemed the most accomplished man of his day, and alike dis- 
tinguished in the voluptuous court of Charles II. and the gloomy one of 
\\ illiam III. He behaVcd with considerable gallantry in the sea-fight 
with the Dutch in 1665 ; on the day previous to which he is said to havo 
composed his celebrated song, " To all you Ladies now at Land.^' His 
character has been drawn in the highest colours by Dryden, Pope, Prior, 
and Congreve.] 

24.— Page 33, last Hue. 

Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee great. 

[This amiable nobleman was killed by a full from his horse while 
hunting in 1815. " I have," says Byron, iu his letters of that year, "just 
been, or rather ought to be, very much shocked by the death of the Duke 
of Dorset. We were at school together, and there I* was passionately 
attached to him. Since, we liave never met, but once, I think, since 1805 
— and it would be a paltry afTcctation to pretend that I had any feeling 
for him worth the name. But there was a time in my life when this 
event would have broken my heart ; and all I can say for it now is, that 
—it is not worth breaking."] 

23.— Page 31, line 2. 

WUITTKN SnORTLY AFTEU THE MARUlAGn OP MISS CnAWORTH. 

[Miss Chaworth was man-ied to John Musters, Esq., in Anonist, 1805. 
The stanzas were firat published by Mr. 2Hoore after Lord Byron's death.] 

26.— Page 34, line 14. 

Oh! could Le Sage's demands gift 

7^e 7>Jab}0 Boiteux of Le Snge, where Asmodeus, the demon, places 
-Ami Cleoiu on an elevated situation, aiiOi unroofe Wxft YiQwa^^ fen lu- 
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27.— Page 34, line 26. 

Against t?ie next elective day. 

[On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, Lord Henry Petty and 
Lord Palmerston were candidates to represent the University of Cam- 
bridge in Parliament] 

28.— Page 34, line 26. 

Lo I candidates and voters lie 

[In the private volume the fourth and fifth stanzas ran thus : — 

'^ One on his power and place depends, 
The other on — the Lord knows what I 
Each to some eloquence pretends, 
Though neither will convince by that. 

The first, indeed, may not demur; 
Fellows are sage reflecting men," &c.] 

29.— Page 34, line 30. 

Lord H , indeed, may not demur; 

[Edward Ilarvey Hawke, third Lord Hawke. Ilis Lordship died in 
1824.] 

80.— Page 85, line 21. 

Who reads false quantities in Seale, 

Scale's publication on Greek Metres displays considerable talent 
and ingenuity, but, as might be expected in so diificult a work is not 
remarkable for accuracy. 

31.— Page 35, line 24. 

In barbarous Latin doomed to lorangle : 

The Latin of the schools is of the canine species, and not very intelli- 
gible. 

82.— Page 35, line 28. 

The square of the hypothenuse. 

The discovery of Pythagoras, that the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the squares of the other two sides of a right-angled triangle. 

83.— Page 36, line 11. 
A numerous crowd, array' d in white, 
On a saint's day the students wear surplices in chapel. 

84.— Page 37, line 16. 

And friendships were formed, too romantic lo la&l ; 

["My school-friendships were with me passions Wot X ^«a «\sr«S"5^ 

violent), but I do not know that there ia one -wMcti \va» eiv^wwi^Vy*'^ 

euPB some bare been cut short by deaths t\l\ now."— Bijrw DiornA'^iX^ 

rOL. t. "K. 
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36.— Page 37, line 25. 

As reclining, at eve, on yon Umbaione I lay; 

[A tomb in the churchyard at Harrow was bo well known to be his 
fiavouxite resting-place, that the boys called it 'Byron's Tomb:' and 
here, they Bay, he used to sit for hours, wrapt up in tnought— Moorb.] 

86.— Page 37, line 31. 

I fancied (hat Moaeop himself was outshone : 

Mossop, a contemporary of Garrick, £ftmous for his performance of 
Zang^. 

37.— Page 38, line 1. 
Or, as Lear, Ipour'd/orth the deep imprecation^ 

I For the display of his declamatory powers, on the speech-days, he 
ected always the most vehement passages; such as the speech of 
Zanga over Uie body of Alonzo, and LeaPs address to the storm. — 

MOOBS.] 

38.— Page 38, line 9. 
To Ida/uU oft may remembrance restore me, 
[In the private volume the two last stanzas ran— 

" I thought this poor brain, fever'd even to madness. 
Of tears, as of reason, for ever was drain'd; 
But the drops which now flow down Uds bosom of sadness, 
Convince me the springs have some moisture retain'd. 

*^ Sweet scenes of my childhood I your blest recollection 
Has wrung from these eyelids, to weeping long dead. 
In torrents tne tears of my warmest affection, 
The last and the fondest I ever shall shed."] 

39.— Page 39, line 12. 

Would twinkle dimly through thevr sphere, 

" Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return."— Shakspbabk. 

40.— Page 39, line 86. 
" Woman, (hy vows are traced in sand?* 
The last line is almost a literal translation fix>m a Spanish proverb. . 

41.— Page 40, line 23. 

U'O XABT, ox BECSIVIXa HBB PIOTDBE. 

[Of this **Mary," who is not to be confoundeSi "vi\^aaL \5aft \«iNs«» tsl 
Annesieyf or "Mtiry" of Aberdeen, all 1 can tcwtA \^,\)a»N. ^^ "^r»A^ 
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fok humble, if not equivocal, station in life, and that she had long light 
golden hair, of which be used to show a lock, as well as her picture, 
among his friends.— Moobs.] 

42.— Page 41, line 6. 

But toher^s the beam so sweetly straying, 

[But Where's the beam of soft desire ? 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 
Lore, only love, could e'er inspire.— J^Yrat «?«.] 

43.— Page 42, line 28. 

to one of whom ihe following stanzas were addressed the next morning.'] 

[The occurrence took place at Southwell, and the beautifiil lady to 
whom the lines were addressed was Miss Uouson.] 

44.— Page 42, line 31. 

And hvrtling o*er thy lovely head, 

This word is used by Gray in his poem to the Fatal Sisters i— 

" Iron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air." 

46.— Page 45, line 14. 

In law em in/antt and in years a boy, 

In law eveiy person is an infant who has not attained the age of 
twenty-one. [Dameotas is evidently a melo-dramatised portrait of Lord 
Byron himself.] 

46.— Page 47, line 32. 

To form the place of assignation. 

In the above little piece the author has been accused by some oandid 
readers of introducing the name of a lady from whom he was some 
hundred miles distant at the time this was written; and poor Juliet, who 
has slept BO long in " the tomb of all the Gapulets," has been converted, 
with a trifling alteration of her name, into an English damsel, walking 
in a garden of their own creation, during the month of December, in a 
village where the author never passed a winter. Such has been the 
candour of some ingenious critics. We would advise these liberal com- 
mentators on taste and arbiters of decorum to read Shakspeare, 

47.— Page 48, Une 18. 

But curse my fate for ever after. 

Having heard that a very severe and indelicate censure has been 
passed on the above poem, I beg leave to reply in a quotation from an 
admired work, " Carr's Stranger in France."—" A.a "Wft "««» «ot&kwv- 
plating a painting on a large scale, in wMcYi, fikmoiv^ «A>CiCt %L'gat«»,\^'^«k 
uncovered whole length of & warrior, a pTuAVft\i-\ooWxv%\«A-^,^^^ ^^^'^Sk 
to bsre Umebed the age of desperation, aftex'httTVa^ %xx««v>3ct^^ wss^i^** 
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it throngli her glAsa, observed to hor party, that there was a great 
deal of indeoorom In that picture. Madame S. shrewdly whispered in 
my ear ' that the indecorum was in the remark.' " 

48^Page 48, line 19. 

OBCAB OF ALVA. 

The catastrophe of this tale was suggested hv the story of ^' Jeronjrme 
and Lorenzo," in the first volume of Schiller's " Armenian, or tiie Ghost- 
Seer." It also bears some resemblance to a scene in the third act of 
« Macbeth." 

49.— Page 49, line 26. 

7^ pibroch raised its piercing note ; 

[Lord Byron falls into a very common error, that of mistaking pihroch, 
wUch means a particular sort of tune, fbr the instrament on which it is 
played, the bagpipe. Almost every foreign tourist does the same.] 

60.— Page 64, line 24. 

For him thy Beltane yet may hum. 

[Beltane Tree, a Highland festival on the first of May, held near fires 
lighted for the occasion. The primeval origin of this Celtic superstition 
is preserved in the name Beai-tain^ which means the fire of Baal.] 

61.— Page 62, line 16. 
CreuscCs style hut wanting to the dame. 
The mother of lulus, lost on the night when Troy was taken. 

62.— Page 68, line 21. 

Ah I hapless dame I no sire hewaUSf 

Medea, who accompanied Jason to Corinth, was deserted by him for 
the daughter of Creon, king of that city. The chorus, from which this is 
taken, here addresses Medea ; .though a considerable liberty is taken 
with the original, by expanding the idea, as also in some other parts of 
the translation. 

6a.— Page 68, line 29. 

Who ne^er unlocks toith silver key 

The original is " KuBct^k* «v«/|«m «x?;« (p^tfSh ; " literally ''disclosing 
the bright key of the mind." 

61.— Pago 69, line 3. 

Magnus his ample front sublime uprears: 

No reflection is here intended against the person mentioned under the 

name of Magnus. He is merely represented as performing an nnavoid- 

sMa function of his office. Indeed, such an attempt conld only recoil 

if/fon myaelf; as that gentleman is now aa tnwcVv dlHtln^lshed by his 

eloquence, aad the dIgoi£ed propriety wiih -nvMcYlV^ ^W^XxV^ %v»».>SL<n^ 
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M he waa in his younger days for vit and conviviality. [Dr. William 
Lort Mansel was, in 1790, appointed to the headship of Trinity College, . 
by Mr. Pitt. He distinguished himself in the early part of his life as 
the author of several jtux dCsspritf and was supposed to have assisted 
materially in the " Pursuits of Literature." He obtained the bishopric 
of Bristol, through the influence of his pupil Mr. Perdval, in 1806, and 
died at Trinity Lodge in 1820] 

65.— Page 69, line 31. 

Th* Athenian's glowing style, or Tung's fire. 
Demosthenes. 

66.— Page 70, line 2. 

The slightest motion would displease the Dean ; 

[In most colleges, the Fellow who superintends the chapel service is 
called Dean^ 

57.— Page 70, line 21. 

Yet prizing Bentley's, Brunch's, or Porson's note, 

The present Greek professor at Trinity College, Cambridge ; a man 
whose powers of mind and writings may, perhaps, justify their preference. 
I" I remember to have seen Porson at Cambridge, in the hall of our 
college, and in private parties ; and I never can recollect him except as 
drunk or brutal, and generally both : I mean in an evening ; for in the 
hall he dined at the Dean's table, and I at the Vice-Master's ;— and he 
then and there appeared sober in his demeanour; but I have seen him, 
in a private party of under-graduates, take up a poker to them, and 
heard him use language as blackguard as his action. Of all the disgust- 
ing brutes, sulky, abusive, and intolerable, Porson was the most bestial, 
as far as the few times I saw him went. He was tolerated in this state 
amongst the young men for his talents ; as the Turks think a madman 
inspired, and bear with him. He used to recite, or rather vomit, pages 
of all languages, and could hiccup Greek like a Helot; and certainly 
Sparta never shocked her children with a grosser exhibition than this 
man's intoxication."— ^^ron Letters, 1818-] 

68.— Page 70, line 28. 

WhetTier His Pitt or Petty rules the 7iour; 

Since this was written. Lord Henry Petty [now Marquis of Lansdowne] 
liHs lost his place, and subsequently (I had almost said consequently) the 
honour of representing the University. A fact so glaring requires no 
comment. 

69.— Page 72, line 18. 
0/ him who never can forget t " 
[These verses were written at Harrowgate, in August, 1806.1 

60.— Page 72, line 19. 

THE COBHSLIJlV. 

ITbe cornelian of these verses was glveu to "Lot^ "^T^^^'^'^-^?'^ 
Cambridge citoriater, Eddlestone, whoaemuB\«j\ taXcnXa VQiccoaNNRftw-^^^^ 
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to the poeK who entertained for him the most romantic Mendship. 
Young Eddiestone, on leaving his choir, entered into a mercantile honse 
in the metropolis, and died of a consumption, in 1811, which prodncwd 
this letter from Lord Bjron to Mrs. Pigot, of Southwell: — "Yon may 
remember a cornelian, which some years ago I consigned to Miss Pigot, 
indeed gave to her, and now I am ahout to make the most selfish and 
nide of requests. The person who gave it to me, when I waa rerr 
young, is dead, and though a long time has elapsed since we met, as it 
was the only memorial I possessed of that person (in whom I was very 
much interested), it has acquired a value by this event I oonld have 
wished it never to have borne in my eyes. If, therefore. Miss Pigot 
should have preserved it I must, under these circuraKtances, beg her to 
excuse my requesting it to be transmitted to me, and I will replace it by 
something she may remember me by equally welL'T 

61.— Page 73, lino 17. 

AK OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, DBLIVXBED PBBVIOUS TO THE PSRFO&UAKCB 
OF "the WHEEL OP FORTUNE " AT A PRIVATE THEATRE. 

[" When I was a youth, I was reckoned a good actor. Besides Harrow 
speeches, in which I shone, I enacted Penruddock, in the 'Wheel of 
Fortune,^ and Tristram Fickle, in the farce of < The Weathercock,' for 
three nights, in some private theatricals at Southwell, in 1806, with great 
applause. The occasional prologue for our volunteer play was also of 
my composition." — Byron Diary. The prologue was written by him, 
between stages, on his way ffom llarrowgate. On getting into the 
carriage at Chesterfield, he said to his companion, " Mow Pigot, I'll spin 
a prologue for our play;" and before they reached Mansfield he had 
completed his task, — interrupting, only once, his rhyming reverie, to ask 
the proper pronunciation of the French word "d«ftttt:" and, on being 
answered, exclaiming, " Ay, that will do for rhyme to * new! " — Moore.J 

62— Page 76, line 24. 

For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dared to ask. 

[The " illiberal impromptu" appeared in the Morning Post, and Lord 
Byron's "reply" in the Moniing Chronicle.] 

63.— Page 76, line 17. 
Sweet scene of my youth ! seat of Friendship and Truth 
Harrow. 

W.— Page 7D, line 13. 

to ELlZA. 

[Miss Elizabeth Pigot, of Southwell, to whom several of Lord Byroads 
earliest letters were addressed.] 

65.— Page 80, line 1. 

LACHIN Y GAIR. 

XncAiny ffair, or, AS it ia pronounced in the "Erse, Locli na QttrT,\cm«t% 
^n»adljr pre-eminent in the NortheiTi Highlands, near lxvve;T«»a\a.. Q\» 
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of our nodern tourists mentions it as the highest mountain, perhaps, in 
Great Britain. Be this as it may, it is certainly one of the most sublime 
and picturesque amongst our " Caledonian Alps." Its appearance is of 
a dusky hue, hut the summit is tiie seat of eternal snows. Near Laehin 
y Gair I spent some of the early part of my life, the recollection of which 
has given birth to these stanzas. 

66.— Page 80, line 10. 

My cap toas the hormet, my cloak VKU the plaid ; 

Thf« word is erroneously pronounced plad: the proper pronunciation 
(according to the Scotch) ie shown 1 j t1 e orthography. 

ez.—Page 80, line 25. 

^lUrStcan'df Hhough hrave, did no vi9um» foreboding 

I allude here to my maternal ancestors, " the ChrdoM^ many of whom 
fought for the unfortunate Prince Charles, better known by the name of 
the Pretender. This branch was nearly allied by blood, as well as attach- 
ment, to the Stuarts. George, the second Earl of Huntley, married the 
Princess AnnabeUa Stuart, daughter of James I. of Scotland. By her 
he left four sons : the third. Sir William Gordon, I have the honour to 
claim as one of my progenitors. 

68.— Page 80, line 27. 

Ah! toere you destined to die at Culloden, 

Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden, I am not certain, 
but, as many fell in the insurrection, I have used the name of the 
principal action, "para pro toto" 

69.— Page 80, line 30. 
Tou rest toith your clan in the caves of Brcemar; 
A tract of the Highlands so called. There is also a Castle of Brtemar. 

70.— Page 81, line 4. 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Oarr. 

[The fueling continued to break out to the close of his life ; and in 
the " Island," one of his latest poems, he ascribed his raptures at the 
Alp and Apennine, at Ida and Olympus, to his recollections of Loch na 
Garr.] 

71.— Page 81, line 24. 

A Pylades in every friend f 

It is hardly necessary to add, that Pylades was the companion of 
Orestes, and a partner in one of those friendships which, with those of 
Achilles and Patroclus, Nisus and Euryalns, Damon and Pythias, have 
been handed down to posterity as remarkable ln&tKnsft.% ^1 ^.WwSgo&kc^ss^^ 
which in all probability never exVated ^m^on^ \Yv& VBivga^>&ss^ ^ "^^ 
jfoet, or the page of an hlHtotian, ot modern iiON^\k»\.. 
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72.— Page 83, line 10. 

Ckmdour compels me^ Bbcheb I to commend 

[The Rev. John Becher, prebendary of Southwell, the well known 
Author of several plans for improving the condition of the poor. To his 
care the superintendence of the second edition of " Hours of Idleness," 
during its progress through a country press, was intrusted, and at his 
suggestion several corrections and omissions were made. " I must 
return you," wrote Lord Byron in February, 1808, " my best acknowledg- 
ments tor the interest you have taken in me and my poetical bantlings, 
and I shall ever be proud to show how much I esteem the advice and uie 
adviaer,"] 

73.— Page 84, line 16. 

ELEGY OK KBW8TBAD ABBEY. 

As one poem on this subject is already printed, the author had, 
originally, no intention of inserting the following. It is now added at 
the particular request of some friends. 

74.— Page 84, line 20. 

Religion's shrine! repentant 'H.etsb.y' B pride/ 

Henry II. founded Newstead soon after the murder of Thonuua k 
Becket. 

75.— Pago 84, line 27. 

Ko mail-clad serfs, obedient to thdr lord, 

This word is used by Walter Scott, in his poem, " The Wild Hiint»* 
man ;" synonymous with vassal. 

76.— Page 84, line 28. 
In grim array the crimson cross demand; 
The red cross was the badge of the Crusaders. 

77.— Page 85, line 18. 

Soon as the gloaming spreads her waning shade. 

As "gloaming," the Scottish word for twilight, is far more poetical, 
and has been recommended by many eminent literaiy men, particularly 
by Dr. Moore in his Letters to Burns, I have ventured to use it on 
account of its harmony. 

78.— Page 85, line 20. 
Or matin orisons to 3fary paid. 
The priory was dedicated to the Virgin. 

79.— Page 85, line 27. 

Another Henry the Und gift recalls, 

At the dIsBolation oftlie monasteries, Henry ■Vlll.)afta\flrwt^"^«^«teaA 
Abbey on Sir John Byron. 
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80.— Page 86, line 5. 

^ abbey once, a regal fortress now, 

Nevstead sustained a considerable siege in tbe war between Charles I. 
%nd his parliament. 

81.— Page 86, line 21. 

Tremibling she snatched him from tlC unequal strife, 

Lord ^Byron and his brother Sir William, held high commands in the 
royal army. The former was gcneral-iu-chief in Ireland, lieutenant of 
the Tower, and governor to James, Duke of York, afterwards the 
unhappy James II. ; the latter had a principal share in many actions. 

82.— Page 86, line 24. 

To lead the band where godlike Falklavd fell. 

Lucius Gary, Lord Yisconnt Falkland, the most accomplished man of 
his age, was killed at the Battle of Newbury, charging in the ranks of 
Lord Byron's regiment of Cavalry. 

83.— Page 87, line 20. 

Loathing the offering of so dark a death. 

This is an historical fact. A violent tempest occurred immediately 
subsequent to the death or interment of Cromwell, which occasioned 
many disputes between his partisans and the cavaliers : both interpreted 
the circumstance into divine interposition ; but whether as approbation 
or condemnation, we leave to the casuists of that age to decide. I have 
made such use of the occurrence as suited the subject of my poem. 

84.— Page 87, line 21. 

The legal ruler note resumes the helm, 

Charles II. 

85.— Page 88, line 28. 

Nor breathes a murmur Against the will of fate. 

["Come what may," wrote Byron to his mother, in March, 1809, 
" iNewstead and I stand or fall together. 1 have now lived on the spot ; 
I have fixed my heart upon it ; and no pressure, present or future, shall 
induce me to barter the last vestige of our inheritance. I have that 
pride within me which will enable me to support -difficulties. I can 
endure privations ; but could I obtain, in exchange for Newstead Abbey, 
the first fortune in the country, I would reject the proposition."] 

86.— Page 88, line 82. 

And bless thy future as thy former day. 

[Those who turn from this Elegy to the stanzas on Newstead Abbey, 
in the thirteenth canto of Don Juan, cannot fail to remark \v<y« !»- 
quently the thoughts in the two pieces are the fia.m«\ ot Vo \iekVD\Kc«9XsA 
in comparing the juvenile sketch ■with, the \>o\^ VjvxOafc^ ^xAl \si.O^Rs^ 
colouring of the maater'a picture.Q 
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87.— Page 89, line 1. 

CHILDISH KEOOLLXCnONS. • 

r" I WM laid," says Lord B7T0TI, " on my back, when tlds schoolboy 
thing was written, or rather dictated— expecting to riM no more, my 
physician having taken lils sixteenth fee." In ^e prirate volume the 
poem opened differently :— 

" Hence ! thou unvarying song of varied loves, 
Which youth commends, matnrer age reproves ; 
Which every rliyming bard repeats by rote. 
By Uiousands echo'd to the self-same note ! 
Tired of the dull, unceasing, copious strain, 
My soul is panting to be fiee again. 
Farewell I ye nymphs propitious to my verse. 
Some other Damon will your charms rehearse ; 
Bouic other paint his pangs, in hoi>e of bliss, 
Or dwell in rapture on your nectar'd kiss. 
Those beauties, grateful to my ardent sight, 
No more entrance my senses in delight; 
Those bosoms, form'd of animated snow, 
Alike are tasteless and unfeeling now. 
These to some happier lover I resign — 
The memory of those joys alone is mine. 
Censure no more shall brand my humble name. 
The child of passion and the fool of fame. 
Weary of love, of life, devoured with spleen, 
I rest a perfect Timon, not nineteen. 
World I I renounce thee ! all my hope's o'ercast I 
One sigh I give thee, but that sigh's the last. 
Friends, foes, and females, now alike adieu I 
Would I could add remembrance of you too I 
Yet though the Aiture dark and cheerless gleams. 
The curse of memory, hovering in my dreams, 
Depicts with glowing pencil all those years, 
Ere yet my cup, empoison'd, flow'd with tears 
Still rules my senses with tyrannic sway. 
The past confounding with the present day. 

'* Alas I in vain I check the maddening thought; 
It still recurs, unlook'd for and unsought : 
My soul to Fancy's," &c. &c., as at line 29.] 

88.— Page 90, line 6. 
To dazzle, though they pleasCf my aching tight, 
[The next fifty-six lines, to— 

" Here first reraember'd be the joyous band," 
were added in the first edition of " Hours of Idleness."] 

89.~Page 91, line 12. 

PoafPOSUs' virtues are but known to /etc: 

[Dr. ButJer, then iead-master of Harrow. Haai'LoTQk'B^TOB.'VKJtaN.^^ 
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another edition of these poems, it was his intention to replace these four 
lines by the four which follow :— 

" If once my muse a harsher portrait drew, 
Wai-m with her wrongs, and deem'd the likeness true, 
By cooler judgment taught, her fSeiult she owns, — 
With noble minds a fault confessed, atones."] 

90.— Page 91, line 22. 

Who haiPd me chief, obedient to command; 

[On the retirement of Dr. Drury, three candidates for the vacant chair 
presented themselves — Messrs. Drury, Evans, and Butler. On the first 
movement to which this contest gave rise in the school, young Wildman 
was at the head of the party for Mark Drury, while Byron held himself 
aloof from any. Anxious, however, to have him as an ally, one of the 
Drury faction said to Wildman — " Byron, I know, will not join, because 
be does not choose to act second to any one, but, by giving up tlie leader- 
ship to him, you may at once secure him." This Wildman did, and 
Byron took the command. — Moobe.] 

91.— Page 91, line 26. 

Or all the sable glories of his gown ; 

[lubtead of this couplet, the private volume has these lines : — 

" Careless to sootlie the pedant's furious frown, 
Scarce'y respecting his majestic gown ; 
By which, in vain, he gaiu'd a borrow'd grace, 
Adding new terror to his sneering face."] 

92— Page 91, line 31. 

Probus, thepiide of science, and the hoast. 

Dr. Drury. This most able and excellent man retired from his situa- 
tion in March, 1805, after having resided thirty-iive years at Harrow; 
the last twenty as head-master ; an office he held with equal honour to 
himself and advantage to the very extensive school over which he pre- 
sided. Panegyric would here be superfluous : it would be useless to 
enumerate qualifications which were never doubted. A considerable 
contest took place between three rival candidates for his vacant chair : 
of this I can only say. 

Si mea cum vestris valuissent vota, Pelasgi I 
Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis hseres. 

[Lord Byron's letters from Harrow contain the same high praise of 
Dr. Drury. In one, of Nov. 2, 1804, he says—" There is so much of the 
gentleman, so much mildness, and nothing of pedantry in his character, 
that I cannot help liking Iiim, and will remember his instructions with 
gratitude as long as 1 live." A week after, he adds—" I revere Dr. 
Drury. I dread offending him ; not, however, through fear, but the 
respect I bear him makes me unhappy when I am under his d\s,i^\«Ar 
sure." Dr. Drury has related the secret of the \tv¥^u«xvc& \v^ Oq\»ax«^'« 
the glance which told him that the lad waB " a -wV\d.T(iQWCk.\».\xv^fSV\^'' \f^^ 
I/im also that be could be " led with a sllkeTi BttVn^5."'V 
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93.— Pago 91, line 38. 

PoMPOSUS governs,— hut, my muse, forbear: 

[This passage also, was, in a new edition, to have had a different 
torn: — 

" Another fills his magisterial chair; 
Reluctant Ida owns a stranger's care ; 
Oil ! may like honours crown his future name : 
If such his virtues, such shall be his fame."] 

94— Page 92, line 38. 

Beneath one common stroke offatt expire : 

[During a rebellion at Harrow, the poet prevented the school-room 
from being burnt down, by pointing out to the boys the names of their 
fathers and grandfathers on the walls.] 

95.— Page 93, line 12. 

Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avaiTd; 

[Lord Byron elsewhere thus describes his usual course of life whi^c at 
Harrow-" always cricketing, rebelling, rowing, a^^d in all manner of 
mischiefs." One day he tore down the gratings 'lom the window of the 
hall ; and when asked by Dr. Butler his reason for the outrage, coolly 
answered, " because tliey darkened the room."] 

96.— Page 94, line 2. 

And friendship's feelings triumpKd over love. 

[This description of his emotions, in 1806, on encountering his former 
schoolfellows, falls far short of what occurred in an accidental meeting 
with Lord Clare, on the road between Imola and Bologna, in 1821. 
" This meeting," says Lord Byron, "annihilated for a moment all the 
years between the present time and the days of Harrow. It was a new 
and inexplicable feeling, like rising from the grave, to me. Clare too 
was much agitated— more in appearance than was myself; for I could 
feel his heart beat to his fingers' ends, unless, indeed, it was the pulse of 
my own which made me think so. We were but five minutes together, 
and on the public road ; but I hardly recollect an hour of my existravce 
which could be weighed against them." The sudden arrival at Pisai in 
1H22, of another invaluable friend, produced kindred effects. " We were 
one evening seated," says Madame Guiccioli, " in the garden of the 
Palazzo Lanfranchi. At this moment a sei'vant announced Mr. Hob- 
house. The slight shade of melancholy diffused over Lord Byron's face 
gave instant.place to the liveliest joy ; but it was so great, that it almost 
deprived him of strength. A fcanm paleness came over his cheeks, and 
his eyes were filled with tears as he embraced his friend : his emotion 
was so great that he was forced to sit down."] 

97.— Page 94, line 37. 

Alonzol best and dearest of my friends, 

[Tbe Hon. John Wingfield, of the Coldstream Guards, brother to 

liich/ird, fourth Viscount Powerscourt. He AVed Viv \v\* V^'so.ivaih. year. 

I'OrdJfjrron at one time gave him the prefereivoe o\ct «\\ oVSawt WiKaftAli 
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96.— Page 96, line 18. 

Davus, tJie harbinger of childish Joy ; 

[The Bev. John Cecil Tattersall, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, who 
died Dec. 8, 1812, at Hall's Place, Kent, aged twenty-four.] 

99.— Page 95, line 26. 

The nistufs musJtet aiiiid agqUnst my life : 

[The "factious strife" was bronght on by the breaking up of school, 
and the dismissal of some volunteers from drill, both happening at the 
same hour. The butt-end of a musket was aimed at Byron's head, and 
would have felled him to the ground, but for the interposition of Tatter- 
gall.— Moobe.] 

100.— Page 95, line 35. 

An act like this can simple thanks repay t 

[In the private volume: — 

** Thus did you save that life I scarcely prize— 
A life unworthy such a sacrifice."] 

101.— Page 95, line 89. 

LtcusI on me thy claims are Justly great: 

[John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of Clare, afterwards Governor of Bom- 
bay, of whom Lord Byron said, in 1822, " I have always loved him better 
than any male thing in the world." — " I never," was his language in 1821, 
" hear the word ' Clare ' without a beating of the heart even now; and I 
write it with the feelings of 1803-4-5, ad infinitum." A remonstrance 
whi<di Lord Clare addressed to him at school, was found among his papers 
(as were most of the notes of his early favourites), and on the back of it 
was an endorsement which is a fresh testimony of his affection : — " This 
and another letter were written at Harrow, by my then and, I hope, ever 
beloved friend, Lord Clare, when we were both schoolboys ; and sent to 
my study in consequence of some childish misunderstanding, — the only 
one which ever arose between us. It was of short duration, and I retain 
this note solely for the purpose of submitting it to his perusal, tiiat we 
may smile over the recollection of the insignificance of our first and last 
quarrel."] 

102.— Page 95, line 42. 
The feeble efforts of my lengthened song. 
[In the private volume, the following lines conclude this character :— 

*' For ever to possess a friend in thee, 

Was bliss unhoped, though not unsought by me. 

Thy softer soul was form'd for love alone, 

To ruder passions and to hate unknown ; 

Thy mind, in union with thy beauteous form, 

Was gentle, but unfit to stem the slotm. 

That hce, an index of celestial woriYi, 
ProcUim'd a heart abstracted from t\ie ea.TV\v. 
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Oft, when depressM with sad foreboding gloom, 
I sat reclined upon our favourite tomb, 
I've seen those sympathetic eyes o'erflow 
With kind compassion for thy comrade's woe ; 
Or, when less mournful subjects form'd our themesy 
We tried a thousand fond romantic schemes, 
Oft hast thou sworn, in ftiendship's soothing tone, 
Whatever wish was mine, must be thine own."] 



103.-Page 96, line 11. 
Sfiall/air Eubyalus jmim by unsung] 



[George John, fifth Earl of Delawarr. — " I am happy enough, and com- 
fortable here," says Lord Byrpn, in a letter from HaiTOw of Oct. 25b 1804. 
"My iriends are not numerous, but select Among the principal, I rank 
Lord Delawarr, who is very amiable, and my particular friend."— 
" Nov. 2, 1804. Lord Delawarr is considerably younger than me, but the 
most good-tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the universe. To all 
which he adds the quality (a good one in the eyes of women) of being 
remarkably handsome. Delawarr and myself are, in a manner, con- 
nected; for one of my forefathers, in Charles I.'s time, manled into 
their family." The allusion in the text to their subsequent quarrel, 
receives further light from a letter which the i)oet addressed to Lord 
Clare in 1807 :— *' You will be astonished to hear I have lately written 
to Delawarr, for the purpose of explaining (as far as possible, without 
involving some old friends of mine in the businessX the cause of my 
behaviour to him during my last residence at Harrow, which you will 
recollect was rather en cavalier. Since that period I have discovered he 
was treated with injustice, both by those who misrepresented his con- 
duct, and by me in consequence of their suggestions. I have, therefore, 
made all the reparation in my power, by apologising for my mistake, 
though with very faint hopes of success. However, I have eased my ovm 
conscience by the atonement, which is humiliating enough to one of 
my disposition ; yet I could not have slept satisfied with tiie reflection 
of having, even unintentionally, injured any individual. I have done 
all that could be done to repair the injury."] 

104.— Page 96, line 36. 
See honesty open, generous Cleon stand; 
[Edward Noel Long, Esq.] 

105.— Page 97, line 3. 

As speakers each supports an equal name, 

This alludes to the public sx>eeches delivered at the school where the 
author was educated. 

106,— Page 97, line 13. 

Yet with the retrospection loves to dweU, 

[Thus in the private volume : — 

" Yet in the retrospection finda teWef , 
And revels in the luxury ot gT\ei.""\ 
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107.— Page 97, line 19. 

Or when my first harangue received applause, 

["My qualities were much more oratorical than i>oetical, and Dr 
Dnirjr, my grand patron, had a great notion that I should turn out an 
orator from my fluency, my turbulence, my voice, my copiousness of 
declamation, and my action. I remember that my first declamation 
astonished Dr. Drury into some unwonted (for he was economical of such) 
and sudden compliments, before the declaimers at our first rehearsal." — 
Byron Diary, I certainly was much pleased with Lord Byron's atti- 
tude, gesture, and delivery, as well as with his composition. To my 
surprise, he suddenly diverged from the written composition, with a 
boldness and rapidity suffident to alarm me, lest he should fail in 
memory as to the conclusion. I questioned him, why he had altered his 
declamation? He declared he had made no alteration, and did not 
know, in speaking, that he had deviated from it one letter. I believed 
him, and irom a knowledge of his temperament, am convinced that he 
was hurried on to expressions and colourings more striking than what 
his pen had expressed.— Dk. Dbubt.] 

106.-Page 97, line 24. 
The praise is due, who made that fame my own. 
fin the private volume the poem concludes thus: 

" When, yet a novice in the mimic art, 
I feig^'d the transports of a vengeful heart — 
When as the Royal Slave I trod the stage, 
To vent in Zanga more than mortal rage — 
The praise of Probofl made me feel more proud 
Than all the plaudits of the listening crowd. 

" Ah ; vain endeavour in this childish strain 
To soothe the woes of which I thus complain ! 
What can avail this fruitless loss of time, 
To measure sorrow in a jingling rhyme ! 
No social solace from a friend is near, 
And heartless strangers drop no feeling tear. 
I seek not joy in woman's sparkling eye : 
The smiles of beauty cannot check the sigh. 
Adieu, thou world I thy pleasure's still a dream, 
Thy virtue but a visionary theme ; 
Thy years of vice on years of folly roll. 
Till grinning death assigns the destined goal, 
Where all are hastening to the dread abode. 
To meet the judgment of a righteous God ; 
Mix'd in the concourse of a thoughtless throng, 
A mourner midst of mirth, I glide along; 
A wretched, isolated, gloomy thing. 
Curst by reflection's deep corroding sting; 
But not that mental sting which stabs within, 
The dark avenger of unpunish'd sin ; 
The silent shaft which goads the guilty \irv«tfi\\ 
Extended on a rack's untiring streVcYi*. 
ConacieDce that sting, that shaft to \Am sw^^\vfc% — 
Hia mind the rack from 'which \iQ ue'^x q^xw tvsi^. 
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For me, whate'er my folly, or my fear, 
One cheerful comfort still is cherish'd here 
No dread internal haunts my hours of rest, 
No dreams of ii^jored innocence infest ; 
Of hope, of peace, of almost all bereft, 
Conscience, my last bat welcome g^iest, is left. 
Slander's empoison'd breath may blast my name, 
Envy delights to blight the buds of fame ; 
Deceit may chill the current of my blood, 
And freeze affection's warm impassion'd flood ; 
Presaging horror darken every sense ; — 
Even here will conscience be my best defence. 
My bosom feeds no ' worm whidn ne'er can die :' 
Not crimes I mourn, but happiness gone by. 
Thus crawling on with many a reptile vile, 
My heart is bitter, though my cheek may smile ; 
No more with former bliss my heart is glad ; 
Hope yields to anguish and my soul is sad : 
From fond regret no future joy can save ; 
Bemembrance slumbers only in the grave."] 

109.— Page 98, line 38. 
And Love, without his pinion, smiled on Youth. 
*• L'Amitie est I'Amour sans ailes," is a French proverb. 

110.— Page 99, line 2. 

ENTITLED " THE COUMON LOT." 

Written by James Montgomery, author of the "Wanderer in Switzer- 
land," &c. 

111.— Page 99, line 8. 

The hero rolls the tide ofxoar; 

No particular hero is here alluded to. The exploits of Bayard, 
Nemours, Edward the Black Prince, and, in more more modem times, 
the fame of Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Count Saxe, Charles of 
Sweden, &c., are familiar to every historical reader, but the exact places 
of their birth Are known to a very small proportion of their admirers. 

112.— Page 103, line 2. 

AM IMITATION OF HACPHBRSOM'S OSSIAK. 

It may be necessary to observe, that the story, though considerably 
varied in the catastrophe, is takeu from " Nisus and Euryalns," of which 
episode a translation is already given in the present volume. 

113.— Page IOC, line 27. 

tears of the stormy 

I fear La.ing's late edition has completely overthrown every hope that 
Macpberson'a Osslan might prove the trawaVatvow ot «c ^eA«& a? v«ms 
complete in themselves; but, while tlio \vnposU\tft \a ^v^«on«c^^ >isife 
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merit of the work remains undisputed, thougli not witliout faults — 
particularly, in some parts, turgid and bombastic diction.— The present 
iiurablo imitation will be pardoned by the admirers of the original as an 
attempt, however inferior, which eriuces an attachment to their favourite 
author. 

114.— Page 106, line 28. 

L'AXITIE XST L'AHOUB SAlfS AILE8. 

[This poem wai not included in the publication of 1807.] 



Harrow. 



115.— Page 107, line 31. 
iSSeol of my youth ! thy distant spirt 



116.— Page 108, lino 1. 
My Lycual wherefore dost thou weep f 
[The Earl of Clare.] 

117.— Page 109, line 1. 

TUE PBAYER OF NATUBE. 

[It is difficult to conjecture for what reason these stanzas, which 
Burpass anything that Lord Byron had written up to that date, were 
not included in the " Hours of Idleness." They were never published 
till they appeared in Moore's life of the poet.] 

lis.— Page 111, line 1. 

TO BDWABD NOEL LONO, ESQ. 

[Long, who was with Lord Byron both at Harrow and Cambridge, en- 
tered the Guards and served in the exi)edition to Copenhagen. He was 
drowned early in 1809, when on his way to join the army in tho 
Peninsula; the transport in which he sailed being run down in the night 
by another of the convoy. ^Long's fether," says Lord Byron, " wrote 
to me to write hia son's epitapn. I promised— but I had not the heart to 
complete it He was such a good, amiable being as rarely remains long 
in this w<Hid ; with talent and accomplishments, too, to make him the 
more ngnttid,'*— Byron Diary, 1821.] 

119.— Page 113, Une 22. 

Which once contained our youtKs retreat ; 

[The two friends were both passionately attached to Han'ow ; and 
sometimes made excursions thither together, to revive their school-boy 
recollections.] 

120.— Page 114, line 4. 

Bestow' d by thee upon another. 

[Though these veraea, which are addreHsed to "Wtft.Vl>x^^^txv,,V^'^'^*^ 
ibat she bad Smt returned and then venouuced. tJaa v^'i'C* vas^i, ^'^ 

VOL. J. v» 
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uniformlf, in later life, absolved her from the charge. " The ardour," 
he said, in 1822, " was all on my side. I was serious ; she was yolatile : 
she liked me as a younger brother, and treated and laughed at me as a 
boy ; she, however, gave me her picture, and that was something to make 
verses upon."] 

121.— Page 115, line 6. 

The cumbrous pomp of Saxon pride, 

Sassenach, or Saxon, a Gaelic word, signifying either Lowland or 
English. 

122.— Page 116, line 20. 

To flee away and he at rest, 

" And I said, Ohl that I had wings like a dove; for then would I fly 
away and be at rest." — Psalm Iv. 6. This verse also constitutes a part 
of the most beautiful anthem in our language. 

123.-Pagell6,line23. 

And dimVd thy steep summit, oh Morven of snow I 

Morven, a lofty mountain in Aberdeenshire. " Gormal of snow," is an 
expression frequently to be found in Ossian. 

124.— Page 116, line 26. 

Or the mist of the tempest that gathered helow. 

This will not appear extraordinary to those who have been accustomed 
to the mountains. It is by no means uncommon, on attaining the top of 
Ben-e-vis, Ben-y-bourd, &c., to perceive, between the sumiidt and the 
valley, clouds pouring down rain, and occasionally accompanied by light- 
ning, while the spectator literally looks down upon the storm, perfectly 
secure from its effects. 

125.— Page 116, line 29. 

Need I say, my sweet Mary, 'twas centred in you f 

[In Lord Byron's Diary for 1813, he says, "I have been thinking 

lately a good deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that I should have been 

so utterly, devotedly fond of that girl, at an age when I could neither 

feel passion, nor know the meaning of the word. And the effect! My 

mother used always to rally me about this childish amour ; and, at last, 

many years after, when I was sixteen, she told me one day : ' Oh, Byron, 

I have had a letter from Edinburgh, from Miss Abercrombie, and your 

old sweetheart, Mary Duff, is married to a Mr. Cockbunu* And what 

was my answer ? I really cannot explain or account for my feelings at 

that moment ; but they nearly threw me into convulsions — to the horror 

of my motiier and astonishment of every body. And it is a phenomenon 

in my existence (for I was not eight years old), which has puzzled and will 

puzzle me to the latest hour of it." In January, 1815, a few days after 

Ms marriage, In a letter to his friend Capl&\tvllay,tlie poet reverts with 

fondness to his childish attachment :— " rray teW m^a mat^^ot «& tkorV^. 

as you like, of jrour cousin Mary. I was t\?feTxty-a^^«n> ». ^«^ ^«»l^ *^i 
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and I have nerer seen her since we were children, and young children 
too ; but I never forget her, nor ever can. You will oblige me by pre- 
senting her with my best respects, and all good wishes. It may seem 
ridiculous — but it is at any rate, I hope, not offensive to her nor hers— in 
me to pretend to recollect anything about her, at so early a period of 
both our lives, almost, if not quite, in our nurseries ; — but it was a 
pleasant dream, which she must pardon me for remembering. Is she 
pretty still ? I have the most perfect idea of her person, as a child."] 

126.— Page 117, line 7. 

I breasted the Ullows of Dee^a rushing tide, 

The Dee is a beautiful river, which rises near Mar Lodge, and falls 
into the sea at New Aberdeen. 

127.— Page 117, line 22. 

I think of the rocks t?iat overshadow Colhleen ; 

Colbleen is a moimtain near the verge of the Uighlands, not far from 
the ruins of Dee Castle. 

128.— Page 120, line 24. 

As void ofxoit and moral. 

These stanzas were written soon after the appearance of a severe 
critique in a northern review, on a new publication of the British 
Anacreon. [Lord Byron refers to the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
of July, 1807, on " Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, by Thomas Little 
jasq."] 

129.— Page 120, line 36. 

IreaUy wiU not fight them 

A bard [Moore] (horresce referens) defied his reviewer [Jeffrey] to 
mortal combat. If this example becomes prevalent, our periodical 
censors must be dipped in the river Styx : fur what else cau secure them 
from the numerous host of their enraged assailants ? 

130.— Page 121, line 36. 

Be still as you are novo. 

[" Of all I have ever known, Clare has always been the least altered 
in every thing from the excellent qualities and kind affections which 
attached me to him so strongly at school. I should hardly have thought 
it possible fbr society (or the world, as it is called), to leave a being with 
so little of the leaven of bad passions. I do- not speak from personal 
experience only, but from all 1 liave ever heard of him from others, 
during absence and distance." — Byron Diary, 1821.] 

131.— Page 122, line 7. 

LIKES WBITTEX BtSntATB AlK KLU IX THE CITOUCUX klLT> OV TLK^SJaWV? . 

[On losing bis nsttxiTRl daughter, Allcgra, in A.pT\\,V^J^i"^^'f^^"3^^ 
sent her remains to be buried at Uarrow. " irli^Te" YiQ »M*/' '^"^ ^VsXNKt 
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to Mr. Murray, " I once hoped to hare laid my own." " There is," he 
adds, " a spot in the chnrcht/ard, near the footpath, on the brow of the 
hill looking towards Windsor, and a tomb ander a large tree (bearing 
the name of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for hours and hours 
when a boy. Tbis was my favourite spot ; but as I wish to erect a tablet 
to her memory, the body had better be deposited in the ehureh; " — ^and it 
was so accordingly.] 



ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS : 



A SATIRE. 



** I had ratber be a kitten, and try niew I 
Than one of these same metre ballad-monfpera.** 

SuAKSriABB. 

" Such shameleii bards we have ; and yet 'tis true. 
There are as mad, abandoned critics too."— Pors. 



PEEFACE/ 



All my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged me not 
to publish this Satire with my name. If I were to be ** turned 
from the career of my humour by quibbles quick, and paper 
bullets of the brain/' I should have complied with their 
coimsel. But I am not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by 
reviewers, with or without arms. I can safely say that I have 
attacked none personally, who did not commence on the 
offensive. An author's works are pubHc property : he who 
purchases may judge, and publish his opinion if ho pleases ; 
and the authors I have endeavoured to commemorate may 
do by me as I have done by them. I dare say they will 
succeed better in condemning my scribblings, than in mend- 
ing their own. But my object is not to prove that I can 
write well, but, if possible, to make others write better. 

As the poem has met with far more success than I expected, 
I havo endeavoured in this edition to make some additions 
and alterations, to render it more worthy of public perusal. 

In the first edition of this satire, published anonymously, 
fourteen lines on the subject of Bowles's Pope wore written 
by, and inserted at the request of, an ingenious friend of 
mine,* who has now in the press a volimie of poetry. In 
the present edition they are erased, and some of my own 
substituted in their stead; my only reason for this being 

* This preface was written for the second edition, and printed with it. 
The noble author had left this country previous to the pubUft«.l\<cit!LV3>^ 
that edition, and is not yet returned. — Note to the /outIK edU\on-j'\&\\. — 
**Hehf, and gone «gain."— B., 1816.1 

t [Mr. Hobhouscl 
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that which I conceive would operate with any other person 
in the same manner, — a determination not to publish with 
my name any production, which was not entirely and 
exclusively my own composition. 

With* regard to the real talents of many of the poetical 
persons whose performances are mentioned or alluded to in 
the following pages, it is presumed by the author that there 
can be little difference of opinion in the public at large; 
though, like other sectaries, each has his separate tabernacle 
of proselytes, by whom his abilities are over-rated, his faults 
overlooked, and his metrical canons received without scruple 
and without considemtion. But the unquestionable posses- 
sion of considerable genius by several of the writers hero 
censiu'ed renders their mental prostitution more to be 
regretted. Imbecility may bo pitied, or, at worst, laughed 
at and forgotten ; perverted powers demand the most 
decided reprehension. No one can wish more than the 
author that some kno^vn and able writer had undertaken 
their exposure ; but Mr. Gifford has devoted himself to 
Massinger, and, in the absence of the regular physician, a 
country practitioner may, in cases of absolute necessity, be 
allowed to prescribe his nostrum to prevent the extension 
of so deplorable an epidemic, provided there bo no quackery 
in his treatment of the malady. A caustic is here offei^; 
as it is to be feared nothing short of actual cautery can 
recover the numerous patients afflicted with the present 
prevalent and distressing rahiea for rhyming. — ^As to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed require an Hercules 
to crush the Hydra ; but if the author succeeds in merely 
'* bruising one of the heads of the serpent," though his own 
hand should suffer in the encounter, he will be amply 
satisfied. 

* [Here the preface to the first edition commenced.] 



INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH BARDS AND 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 

♦ ■ 

Thk article iii>on the "Hours of Idleness" was published in the 
Edinburgh Beview of January, 1808, and " English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers " did not appear till the March of 1809. Lord Byron had his 
weajrans ready for an attack before he was provoked to use them in 
defence. He had composed near four hundred lines of a satire, and the 
desire to turn the MS. to account, was probably the reason for what has 
often excited surprise — that in retaliating upon his critics he should have 
struck at numerous persons who had never raised a finger against him- 
self. Much, therefore, of the poem was completed in advance, and much 
besides, which now forms part of it, was written between tlie first and 
the second edition. That the most rapid of versifiers and the most hasty 
of men should spend a twelvemonth on the remaining task, is a proof 
of his anxiety to aim an elective blow. To prepare himself for the 
composition he diligently studied the masterpieces of Pope, and to ensure 
its i>olish when composed, he had the Satire printed privately, and kept 
correcting it in type. Though published anonymously it was known to 
be his, and he was not less ready to accept the responsibility than to 
enjoy the credit. His latest labour before starting on bis Pilgrimage 
was to prepare a second and enlarged edition, which came out in October, 
with his name prefixed. Two more editions were called for in his 
absence, and on his return he revised and printed a fifth, when he sud- 
denly resolved to destroy the impression and suppress the work. Before 
he had landed upon the British shore he expressed, in a letter to Mr. 
Dallas, his regret at having written it, and tbe compunction increased 
after most of his victims had laid aside their resentment against the 
author of " English Bards," to do honour to the author of " Childo 
Harold's Pilgrimage." He had become intimate among others witli 
Lord and Lady Holland, whom he had assailed on the false supposition 
that they were the instigators of the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
and being informed by Mr. Rogers that they wished tbe Satire to be 
withdrawn, he acted instantly upon a suggestion "wYv\e\v cQ»Vcv<i\a«,^ ^*vOa. 
the dictates of bia own heart. A single copy,'w\A<t\\Va \>\^ tQ\xB!^a."Cvsvv 
of tbe present edition, escaped the flames, and l\\e wKao\»MvoTv«.\\^ ^^:Q\a 
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on the margin, when he casually met with it iu 1616, attest his sin- 
cerity in saying " that he had been forgiven too readily to be able to 
forgive himself." He must have seen from the first that in assuming 
the aggressive towai'ds his brother bards, he was committing the very 
offence of wliich he complained, and, to add to the inconsistency, many 
of the stones which he slung were filched from the buff and blue bag of 
his critics ; but his craving to restore his damaged reputation by proving 
his powers, prevailed at the time over all otiier feelings. So far as his 
design to humble his reviewers was concerned, the wide sweep of his 
indiscriminate satire was mistaken policy. It lightened the censure 
to Jefirey and his associates, that it was shared with nearly every man 
of mark in the kingdom. The portrait of the arch-critic, which was 
meant for the central figure, is the least effective in the group, from the 
attempt to degrade liim to the level of a typo of beings with whom he 
had not the slightest affinity. No notice was taken of " English Bards " 
in the Edinburgh Ruview till 1812, when Jeffrey, in reviewing the two 
first cantos of Childe Harold, was contented to retort, that ** personali- 
ties so outrageous were only injurious to their author." Lord Byron, in 
1817, said that he did not think the satire good for much even in point 
of poetry, and if he compared it with what he had since produced he had 
reason to hold it cheap. It is now, indeed, admitted that there was 
more vigour in the language than in the thoughts, more ridicule than 
wit, moi'e invective than refinement of sarcasm. He has rarely or ever 
attained to the easy pungency of expi*ession, and those natural and yet 
original strokes of character which distinguish his greatest predecessors 
in the art. A daring and clever assault upon living names appeals to 
other passions than the passion for poetry, and was sure to command a 
temporary success ; but it would probably have died with his own gene- 
ration unless it had received from the name of Byron that immortality 
which it was intended to confer. 



ENGLISH BAEDS AND SCOTCH 
EEVIEWEES.* 



Still must I hear? — shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall,^ 
And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 
Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my muse ? 
Prepare for rhyme — I'll publish, right or wrong : 
Fools are my theme, let satu'e be my song. 

Oh ! nature's noblest gift — my grey goosc-quill ! 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
ToiTi from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men ! 
The pen ! foredoom'd to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose. 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride, 
The lover's solace, and the author's pride. 
"What wits ! what poets dost thou daily raise ! 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise ! 
Condemn'd at length to be forgotten quite. 
With all the pages which 'twas thine to write. 
But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 
Once laid aside, but now assumed again. 
Our task complete, like Hamet's^ shall be free ; 
Though spurn'd by others, yet beloved by me : 
Then let us soar to-day ; no common theme. 
No eastern vision, no distemper' d dream * 
Inspires — our path, though full of thorns, is plain ; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 

When Vice triumphant "holds "kw «.crq*x«i.'^^"^'«^ 
Obey'd by all who nought beaid© cJbe'j \ 
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When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
Bedecks her cap with bells of every clime ; 
"When knaves and fools combined o'er all prevail. 
And weigh theh* justice in a golden scale ; 
E'en then the boldest start from public sneers, 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 
More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe, 
And shrink from ridicule, though not from law.* 

Such is the force of wit ! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song ; 
The royal vices of our age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 
Still there are follies, e'en for mo to chase, 
And yield at least amusement in the race : 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame; 
The cry is up, and scribblers are my game. 
Speed, Pegasus ! — ^ye strains of great and small. 
Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all ! 
I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour'd along the town a flood of rhyme, 
A schoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
I printed — older children do the same. 
'T^s pleasant, sure, to see one's name in print ; 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in 't. 
Not that a title's sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 
This Lambe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail'd to preserve the spurious farce from shame.* 
No matter, George continues still to write,^ 
Though now the name is veil'd from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make my own review : 
Not seek great Jeffrey's, yet, like him, will be 
Self-constituted judge of poesy. 

A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made. 
Take hackney'd jokes from Miller, got by rote, , 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 
A man well skill'd to find or forge a fault ; • 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt *, 
To Jeffrey gOf be silent and discreet, 
Bj^ pay 18 Just ten /sterling pounds per sViee^.-. 
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Fear not to lie, 'twill seem a sharper hit ; 
Shrink not from blasphemy, 'twill pass for wit; 
Care not for feeling — pass your proper jest^ 
And stand a critic, hated yet caress'd. 

And shall we own such judgment ? no — as soon 
Seek roses in December — ^ice in Jime ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or com in chaff; 
BeUeve a woman or an epitaph. 
Or any other thing that's false, before 
You trust in critics, who themselves are sore ; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe's Boeotian head.^ 
To these young tyrants, by themselves misplaced, 
Combined usurpers on the throne of taste ; 
To these, when authors bend in humble awe, 
And hail their voice as truth, their word as law — 
While these are censors, 'twould be sin to spare ;' 
While such are critics, why should I forbear ] 
But yet, so near all modem worthies run, 
'Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shim; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our bards and censors are so much alike. 

Then should you ask me,^^ why I venture o'er 
The path which Pope and Gifford trod before ; 
If not yet sicken'd, you can still proceed : 
Go on ; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 
" But hold ! " exclaims a friend, — " hero's some neglect 
This — that — and t'other line seem incoiTcct." 
What then 1 the self-same blunder Pope has got, 
And careless Dryden — "Ay but Pye has not : " — 
Indeed ! — 'tis granted, faith ! — ^but what care I ? 
Better to err with Pope, than shine with Pye. 

Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days" 
Ignoble themes obtained mistaken praise. 
When sense and wit with poesy allied, 
No fabled graces, flourish'd side by side ; 
From the same fount thefr inspiration drew, 
And, rear'd by taste, bloom'd fairer oa tke.^ ^^^ , 
Then, in this Jiappy isle, a Pope' a \i\x!ce s\.T«Ma. 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, iior sow^^.Ssl'^^'^N 
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A polisli'd nation's praise aspired to claim. 

And raised the people's, as the poet's fame. 

Like him great Dryden pour'd the tide of song, 

In stream less smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 

Then Congreve's scenes could cheer, or Otway's melt- 

For nature then an English audience felt. 

But why these names, or greater still, retrace, 

When all to feebler bards resign their place 1 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast. 

When taste and reason with those times are past. 

Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 

Survey the precious works that please the age ; 

This truth at least let satire's self allow. 

No dearth of bards can be complain'd of now. 

The loaded press beneath her labour groans. 

And printers' devils shake their weary bones ; 

While Southey's epics cram the creaking shelves. 

And Little's lyrics shine in hot-press'd twelves. 

Thus saith the Preacher : " Nought beneath the sun 

Is new ; " yet still from change to change we run : 

What varied wondera tempt us as they pass ! 

The cow-pox, tractoi*s, galvanism, gas. 

In tunis appear, to make the vulgar stare, 

Till the Bwoln bubble bursts — and all is air ! 

Nor less new schools of Poetry arise. 

Where dull pretenders grapple for the prize : 

O'er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail ; 

Each country book-club bows the knee to Baal, 

And, hurling lawful genius from the throne. 

Erects a shrine and idol of its own ; 

Some leaden calf — but whom it matters not, 

From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott.^* 

Behold ! in various throngs the scribbling crew. 
For notice eager, pass in long review : 
Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 
And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race; 
Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode ; 
And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 
Immeasurable measures move along ; 
For simpering folly loves a varied song. 
To strsuige mysterious dulness BtiU tVie McT^d, 
Admirea the Btrsdn she cannot compreVieii^. 
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Thus Lays of Minstrels^' — may they be the last ! — 
On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast. 
"While mountson spirits prate to river sprites, 
That dames may listen to the sound at nights ; 
And goblin brats, of Gilpin Homer's brood. 
Decoy young border-nobles through the wood. 
And skip at every step. Lord knows how high, 
And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why ; 
While high-bom ladies in their magic cell. 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard's grave, 
And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 
Now foraging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight. 
The gibbet or the field prepared to grace ; 
A mighty mixture of the great and base. 
And think'st thou, Scott ! by vain conceit perchance. 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance. 
Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line? 
No ! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet's sacred name, 
Who rack their brains for lucre, ^** not for fame : 
Still for stem Mammon may they toil in vain ! 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain ! 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard ! 
For this we spurn Apollo's venal son, 
And bid a long "good night to Marmion."^* 

These are the themes that claim our plaudits now ; 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow ; 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot. 
Resign their hallow' d bays to Walter Scott. 

The time has been, when yet the muse was youn^. 
When Homer swept the lyre, and "SslLoro ^^m^, 
An epic scarce ten centuries cow\d cVaam, 
While awe-struck nations kaal'd t\\e XJasx-giG \ia.\s3L^\ 
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The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years.*' 
Empires have moulder'd from the face of earth. 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them birtby 
"Without the glory such a strain can give, 
As even in ruin bids the language live. 
Not so with us, though minor bards, content 
On one gi*eat work a life of labour spent : 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 
Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 
To him let Camoens, Milton, Tasso yields 
AVhose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 
First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 
The scourge of England and the boast of France ! 
Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch. 
Behold her statue placed in glory's niche; 
Her fettera burst, and just released from prison, 
A virgin phoenix from her ashes risen. 
Next see tremendous Thalaba come on,^-^ 
Arabia's monstrous, wild, and wondrous son ; ^ 
Domdaniel's dread destroyer, who o'erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e'er knew. 
Immortal hero ! all thy foes o'ercome, 
For ever reign — the rival of Tom Thumb 1 
Since startled metre fled before thy face, 
"Well wert thou doom'd the last of all thy race ! 
Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence. 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense 1 
Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails. 
Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales; 
Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do. 
More old than Mandeville's, and not so true. 
Oh, Southey ! Southey ! *^ cease thy varied song I 
A bard may chant too often and too long : 
As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare ! 
A fourth, alas ! were more than we could bear. 
But if, In spite of all the world can say, 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 
If still in Berkley ballads most imcivil. 
Thou wilt devote old women to the devil,^ 
The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue : 
^'Oodhelp thee.'* Southey,-^ and t\i^ x^aAet^\.oo. 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 
That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite Mayj^^* 
Who warns his friend "to shake ofif toil and trouble, 
And quit his books, for fear of gi'owing double ; " ^3 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain. 
Poetic souls delight iu prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the time sublime. 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of '* an idiot boy ;" 
A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way. 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day ;^ 
So close on each pathetic part he dwells. 
And each adventure so sublimely tells. 
That all who view the "idiot in his gloiy " 
Conceive the bai'd the hero of the story. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear ? 
Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet still obscurity's a welcome guest. 
If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse,** 
Yet none in lofty numbers can sui'pass 
The bard who seal's to elegise an ass. 
So well the subject suits his noble mind, 
He brays, the laureat of the long-car'd kind.-* 

Oh ! wonder-working Lewis !^ monk, or bard. 
Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church-yard I 
Lo ! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 
Thy muse a sprite, Apollo's sexton thou ! 
Whether on ancient tombs thou tak'st thy stand, 
By gibbVing spectres hail'd, thy kindred band ; 
Or tracest. chaste descriptions on thy page, 
To please the females of our modest age ; 
All Imil, M.P. !^ from whose infemtd \ir«a\\ 
Thin-sheeted phantoms glide, a gvlaVy tra.\vi\ 

VOL. J. Mi 
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At whose command " grim women " throng in crowds. 

And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With " small gray men," " wild yagers," and what not. 

To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott; ^ 

Again all hail ! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 

Even Satan's self with thee might dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta's fire. 
With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush'd, 
S#i%es his wild lyre, whilst listening dames are hush'dl 
'Tis Little ! yoimg Catullus of his day. 
As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay ! 
Grieved to condemn,^^ the muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 
Pure is the flame which o'er her altar bums ; 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns : 
Yet kind to youth, this expiation o'er. 
She bids thee " mend thy line, and sin no more."'' 

For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 
To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 
Hibernian Strangford ! with thine eyes of blue,^-* 
And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o'er harmonious fustian half expires. 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author's sense. 
Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
Think' st thou to gain thy verse a higher place, 
By dressing Camoens ^^ in a suit of lace] 
Mend, Strangford ! mend thy morals and thy taste ; 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste; 
Cease to deceive ; thy pilfcr'd harp restore. 
Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 

Behold! — ye tarts! — one moment spare the text — 
Hayley's last work, and worst — ^until his next ; 
Whether he spin poor couplets into plays, 
Or damn the dead with purgatorial praise, 
Sis style in youth, or age is still tlie aaiae, 
J^or ever feeble and for ever tame. 
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Triumphant first see " Temper's Triumphs " shine ! 
At least I'm sure they triumph'd over mine. 
Of " Music's Triumphs," all who read may swear 
That luckless music never triumph'd there.^ 

Moravians, rise ! bestow some meet reward 
On dull devotion — Lo ! the Sabbath bard, 
Sepulchral Grahame,^ pours his notes sublime 
In mangled prose, nor e'en aspires to rhyme ; 
Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 
And, undisturb'd by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms. 

Hail, Sympathy! thy soft idea brings'^ 

A thousand visions of a thousand things, 

And shows, still whimpering through threescore of years, 

The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 

And art thou not their prince, harmonious Bowles ! 

Thou first, great oracle of tender souls ? 

Whether thou sing'st with equal ease, and grief. 

The fall of empires, or a yellow leaf ; 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 

What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells,^ 

Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend 

In every chime that jingled from Ostend ; 

Ah ! how n^uch juster were thy muse's Lap, 

If to thy bells thou wouldst but add a cap ! 

Delightful Bowles ! still blessing and still blest. 

All love thy strain, but children like it best. 

'Tis thine, with gentle Little's moral song. 

To soothe the mania of the amorous throng ! 

With thee our nursery damsels shed their tears, 

Ere miss as yet completes her infant years : 

But in her teens thy whining powers are vain ; 

She quits poor Bowles for Little's purer strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 

The lofty numbers of a harp like thine ; 

"Awake a louder and a loftier strain,"^^ 

Such as none heard before, or will again ! 

Where all Discoveries jumbled from \i\ie ^oo^. 

Since Brat the leaky ark reposed in imiSL, 
By more or leas, are sung in every 'booV, 
^om Captain Noah down to Captaan CooV. ^ 
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Nor tills alouo ; but, pausing on the road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ; ^ 

And gravely tells — attend, each beauteous miss ! — 

When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

Bowles ! in tliy memory let this precept dwell, 

Stick to thy sonnets, man ! — at least they sell. 

But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe, 

Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for a scribe ; 

If chance some bard, though once by dunces fear'd, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be revered ; 

If Pope, whose fame and genius, from the firet, 

Have foil'd the best of critics, needs the worst. 

Do thou esi?ay : each fault, each failing scan ; 

The first of poets was, alas ! but man. 

liako from each ancient dunghill ev'ry pearl, 

Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll ; ^ 

Let all the scandals of a former iige 

Perch on thy pen, and flutter o'er thy page ; 

Affect a candour which thou canst not feel. 

Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 

"Write, as if St. John's soul could still inspire, 

And do from hate what Mallet ■'^ did for hire. 

Oh ! hadst thou lived in that congenial time, 

To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme ; ^ 

Throng'd with the rest around his living head. 

Not raised thy hoof against the lion dead ; 

A meet reward had crown'd thy glorious gains, 

And link'd thee to the Dunciad for thy pains.** 

Another epic ! Who inflicts again 
Moi'o books of blank upon the sons of men ? 
Boeotian Cottle, rich Bmtowa's boast, 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market — all alive ! 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty-five ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon !^* who'll buy, who'll buy? 
The precious bargain's cheap — in faith, not I. 
Your turtle -feeder's vei-se must needs be flat, 
Though Bristol bloat him with the verdant fat ; 
If Commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cottle strikes the lyvo iu vain. 
la him an author'a luckless lot beV\oV\, 
Coadeam'd to make the books wViVOa o\\<i^\ve ^q\^. 
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Oh, Amos Cottle ! — PhocLus ! what a namo 

To fill the speaking tnimp of future fame ! — 

Ob, Amos Cottle ! for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and ink ! 

When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 

Who will peruse tliy prostituted reams? 

Oh pen pervei-ted ! paper misapplied ! 

Had Cottle •* still adorn'd the counter's side. 

Bent o'er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils, 

Plough'd, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 

He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 

As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
I^olls the huge rock whose motions ne'er may sleep. 
So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, heaves 
Dull Maurice ^ all his granite weight of leaves : 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ! 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain, 
That, ere they reach the top, fall lumbering back again. 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo ! Bad Alcajus wanders down the vale; 
Though fair they rose, and might have bloom'd at last. 
His hopes have perish'd by the northern blast: 
Nipp'd in the bud by Caledonian gales. 
His blossoms wither as the blast prevails ! 
O'er his lost works let classic Shefiield weep ; 
May no nide hand disturb their early slet- p ! *^ 

Yet say ! why should the bard at once resign 
His claim to favour from the sacred nine ? 
For ever startled by the mingled howl 
Of northern wolves, that still in darkness prowl ; 
A coward brood, which mangle as they prey, 
By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 
Aged or young, the living or the dead. 
No mercy find — these hai-pies*^ must be fed. 
Why do the injured unresisting yield 
The calm possession of their native field 1 
Why tamely thus before their fangs retre^xt, 
J^'or hunt th^ Wood-hounds back to A.yWvmt^'^^^X.V''^ 
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Health to immortal Jeffrey ! once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same ; 
In soul so like, so merciful, yet just. 
Some think that Satan has resigned his trust. 
And given the spirit to the world again, 
To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 
With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack : 
Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw; 
Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at painty, thoup:h a party tool, 
Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before. 
His scribbling toils some recompense may meet. 
And mse this Daniel to the judgment-seat?^® 
Let Jeffrey's shade indulge the pious hope. 
And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 
** Heir to my vii-tues ! man of equal mind ! . 
Skill'd to condemn as to traduce mankind, > 
This cord receive, for thee reserved with care. 
To wield in judgment, and at length to wear." 

Health to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve his life. 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 
And guard it sacred in its future wars. 
Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars ! 
Can none remember that eventful day,^* 
That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Little's leadless pistol met his cye,^^ 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by 1 
Oh, day disastrous ! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin's castle felt a secret shock ; 
Dark roH'd the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groan'd the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear. 
The other half pursued its calm career;^ 
Arthur's steep summit nodded to its base. 
The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 
The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can, 
On such occasions, feel as much as man — 
Tbe Tolbooth felt defrauded of his chaxms, 



1^ If Jeffrey died, ejicepfc within her 



arms '.^ 
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Nay last, not least, on that portentous mora, 
The sixteenth story, where himself was born. 
His patnmonial garret, fell to ground. 
And pale Edina shudder'd at the sound : 
Strew'd were the streets around with milk-white reams, 
Flow'd all the Canongate with inky streams ; 
This of his candour seem'd the eable dew. 
That of his valour show'd the bloodless hue ; 
And all with justice dcem'd the two combined 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 
But Caledonia's goddess hover'd o'er 
1 he field, and saved him from the wrath of Moore ; 
From either pistol snatch'd the vengeful lead. 
And straight restored it to her favourite's head ; 
That head, with greater than magnetic pow'r. 
Caught it, as Danae caught the golden show'r. 
And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, 
Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 
" My son," she cried, " ne'er thirst for gore again. 
Resign the pistol and resume the pen ; 
O'er politics and poesy preside, 
Boast of thy country, and Britannia's guide ! 
For long as Albion's heedless sous submit, 
Or Scottish taste decides on English wit. 
So long shall last thine unmolested reign. 
Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 
Behold, a chosen band shall aid thy plan. 
And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 
First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 
The travell'd thane, Athenian Aberdeen.** 
Herbert shall wield Thor's hammer,*'' and sometimes. 
In gratitude, thou'lt praise his rugged rhymes. 
Smug Sydney *7 too thy bitter page shall seek. 
And classic Hallam,*^ much renown'd for Greek ; 
Scott may perchance his name and influence Icnil, 
And paltry Pillans*^ shall traduce his friend; 
While gay Thalia's luckless votaiy, Lambe,^ 
Damn'd like the devil, devil-like will damn. 
Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway I 
Thy Holland's banquets shall each toil repay ; 
While grateful Britain yields the pi'aise she owes 
To Holland's hirelings and to Icarnixv^E ioei?,. 
Yet mark one caution ere thy nex.^. "VSaNia^ 
Spread ita light wings of Baffrou an^ oi \)\\lq» 
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Beware leak blundering Brougham •* destroy the sale. 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail." 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kist 
Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist.*^ 

Then prosper, Jeffrey ! pertest of the train 
Whom Scotland pampers with her fiery grain ! 
Whatever blessing wait a genuine Scot, 
In double portion swells thy glorious lot ; 
For thee Ediua culls her evening sweets. 
And showers their odours on thy candid sheets, 
Whose hue and fragrance to thy work adhere — 
This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear.® 
Lo ! blushing Itch, coy nymph, enamour'd grown, 
Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone ; 
And, too imjust to other Pictish men, 
Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen ! 

Illustrious Holland ! hard would be his lot. 
His hirelings mention'd, and himself forgot ! •* 
Holland, with Henry Petty ^ at his back. 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland Hoiise,^ 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse ! 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while dims are kept aloof. 
See honest Hallum lay &side his fork. 
Resume his pen, review his Lordship's work. 
And, gratefid for the dainties on his plate. 
Declare his landlord can at least translate !^ 
Duuedin ! view thy children with delight. 
They write for food — and feed because they write : 
And lest, when heated with the unusual grape. 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader's cheek. 
My lady skims the cream of each critique ; 
Breathes o'er the page her purity of soul. 
Reforms each error, and refines the whole.^ 

Now to the Drama turn — Oh ! motley sight ! 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite ! 
Puds, and a piince within a barrel pent,®* 
And J)2bdin*B nonsense yield complete coTL\^iiV>^ 
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Though now, thank Heaven ! the Rosciomania a o*er,^ 

And full-grown actors are endured once more ; 

Yet what avail their vain attempts to please. 

While British critics suffer Scenes like these; 

While Reynolds vents his "dammes!" "poohs!" and 

"zouuds!"'^ 
And common-place and common sense confouuds ? 
While Kenney's "World" — ah! where is Kenney'a"* 

wit?— 
Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit ; 
And Beaumont's pilfer'd Caratach affords 
A tragedy complete in all but words ]'^ 
Who but must mourn, while these are all the rage, 
The degradation of our vaunted stage ! 
Heavens ! is all sense of shame and talent gone ] 
Have we no living bard of merit 1 — none ! 
Awake, George Colman !'■* Cumberland,'^ awake I 
Ring the alarum bell ! let folly quake ! 
Oh, Sheridan ! if aught can move thy pen. 
Let Comedy assume her throne again ; 
Abjure the mummery of the German schools ; 
Leave new Pizarros to translating fools ; 
Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 
One classic drama, and reform the stage. 
Gods ! o'er those boards shall Folly rear her head, 
Where Garrick trod, and Siddons Hves to tread 1 '• 
On those shall Farce display Buffoon'ry's mask. 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ? 
Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 
From Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother Goose ? 
While Shakspeare, Otway, Massiiiger, forgot. 
On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot 1 
Lo ! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 
The rival candidates for Attic fame ! 
In grim array though Lewis* spectres rise, 
Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize."' 
And sure gnat Skeffington must claim our praise, 
For skirtlcss coats and skeletons of plays 
Renown'd alike ; whose genius ne'er confines 
Her flight to garnish Greenwood's gay designs ; "^ 
Nor sleeps with " Sleeping Beauties," but anon 
In five facetious acts comes tliunderm^ OTa.?*^ 
WMe poor John Bull, bewilder d \dt\i Wi«> ^ceaa, 
StareB, wondering what tli© deyil it c«xx isxQWi\ 
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But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 
Kather than sleep, why John applauds it too. 

Such are wo now. Ah ! wherefore should we turn 
To what our fathei-s were, unless to mourn? 
Degenerate Britons ! are ye dead to shame, 
Or, kind to dullness, do you fear to blame 1 
Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi's face ; 
Well may they smile on Italy's buffoons, 
And worship Catalani's pantaloons,*'*' 
Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace.** 

Then let Ausonia, skill'd in every art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 
Pour her exotic follies o'er the town. 
To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down : 
Let wedded strumpets languish o'er Deshayes, 
And bless the promise which his form displays ; 
While Gayton bounds before th' enraptured looks 
Of hoai'y marquises, and stripling dukes : 
Let high-bom lechers eye the lively Pr6sle 
Twirl her light limbs, that spurn the needless veil ; 
Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow. 
Wave the white arm, and point the pliant toe ; 
CoUini trill her love-inspiring song. 
Strain her fair neek, and charm the listening throng ! 
Whet not your scythe, suppressors of our vice ! 
Reforming saints ! too delicately nice I 
By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 
No Sunday tankai'ds foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 

Or hail at once the patron and the pile 
Of vice and folly, Qrevillo and Argyle ! ^ 
Where yon proud palace, Fasliion's hallow'd fane, 
Spreads wide her portals for the motley train. 
Behold the new Petronius ^ of the day. 
Our arbiter of pleasure and of play I 
There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 
2!be melting lute, the soft lasci\*iOua\Yxe, 
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The song from Italy, the step from France, 

The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance. 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine. 

For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and lords combine : 

Each to his humour — Comus all allows ; 

Champaign, dice, music, or your neighbour's spouse. 

Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade ! 

Of piteous ruin, which oui-selves have made ; 

In Plenty's sunshine Foi*tune's minions bask, 

Nor think of poverty, except •' en masque," 

When for the night some lately titled ass 

Appears tho beggar which his grandsire was, 

The curtain dropp'd, the gay burletta o'er. 

The audience take their turn upon the floor : 

Now round the room the circling dow'gers sweep, 

Kow in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap ; 

The first in lengthen'd line majestic swim, 

The last display the free unfetter'd limb ! 

Those for Hibemia's lusty sons repair 

With art the charms which nature could not spare ; 

These after husbands wing their eager flight, 

Nor leave much mysteiy for the nuptial night. 

Oh ! blest retreats of infamy and ease, 
Wliere, all forgotten but the power to please. 
Each maid may give a loose to genial thought, 
Each swain may teach new systems, or be taught : 
There the blithe youngster, just retum'd from Spain, 
Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main ; 
The jovial caster's set, and seven's tho nick, 
Or—done ! — a thousand on tho coming tiick ! 
If, mad with loss, existence 'gins to tu*e. 
And all your hope or wish is to expire. 
Here's Powell's pistol ready for your life. 
And, kinder still, two Pagets for your wife ; ** 
Fit consummation of an earthly race 
Begun in folly, ended in disgrace ; 
While none b\it menials o'er tho bed of death, 
Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath, 
Traduced by liars, and forgot by all. 
The mangled victim of a drunken brawl, 
To live like Clodius, and like "FaMsm^ iv\X\.^ 
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Truth ! rouse some genuine bard, and guide his hand 
To drive this i)estilence from out the land. 
E'en I — least tiiiuking of a thoiightlcss tlirong, 
Just skill'd to know the light and choose the wrong; 
Freed at that age when reason's shield is lost, 
To fight my coui*se through passion's countless host,* 
Whom every path of pleasure's flow'iy way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray^ — 
E'en I must raise my voice, e'en I must feel 
Such scenes, such men, destroy the public weal : 
Although some kind, censorious friend will say, 
*' What art thou better, meddling fool,^ than they ? " 
And every brother rake will smile to see 
That miracle, a moi'olist in me. 
No matter — when some bard in virtue strong, 
Qifford perchance, shall raise the chastening song. 
Then sleep my pen for ever ! and my voice 
Be only heard to hail him, and rejoice; 
Rejoice, and yield my feeble praise, though I 
May feel the lash that Virtue must apply. 

As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals 
From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles,^ 
Why should we call them from their dark abode, 
In broad St. Giles's or in Tottenham-road ? 
Or (since some men of fashion nobly dai*e 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-street or the Square ] 
If things of ton their harmless lays indite. 
Most wisely doom'd to shun the public sight, 
What harm? in spite of every critic elf, 
Sir T. may read his stanzas to himself; 
Miles Andrews ^ still his strength in couplets try, 
And live in prologues, though his dramas die. 
Lords too are bai*ds, such things at times befall. 
And 'tis some praise in peers to write at all. 
Yet, did or taste or reason sway the times. 
Ah ! who would take theh* titles with their rhymes ? ^ 
Roscommon ! Sheffield ! with your spirits fled, 
No future laurels deck a noble head ; 
No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puUng of Carlisle.®* 
The puny Bcboolboy and his early \ay 
Men pardon, if his follies pass awa^ •, 
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But who forgives the senior's ceaseless verse, 
Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse ? 
What heterogeneous honours deck the peer ! 
Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, and pamphleteer ! ^ 
So dull in youth, so drivelhng in his ago, 
His scenes alone had damn'd our sinking stage ; 
But managei-s for once cried, " Hold, enough ! " 
Nor drugg'd their audience with the tragic stufif. 
Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh. 
And case his volumes in congenial calf; 
Yes ! doflf that covering, where morocco shines. 
And hang a calf-skin on these recreant lines. ^ 

With you, ye Druids ! rich in native lead. 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread ; 
With you I war not : Gifford's heavy hand 
Has crush'd, without remorse, your numerous band. 
On " all the talents " vent your venal spleen ; 
Want is your plea, let pity be your screen. 
Let monodies on Fox regale your crew, 
And Melville's Mantle ^* prove a blanket too ! 
One common Lethe waits each hapless bard. 
And, peace be with you ! 'tis your best reward. 
Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid your lines beyond a morning live ; 
But now at once your fleeting laboura close, 
With names of greater note in blest repose. 
Far be't from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa's prose in masquerade, 
Whose strains, the faithful echoes of her mind. 
Leave wondering comprehension far behind.®' 
Though Crusca's bards no more our journals fill, 
Some stragglers skirmish round the columns still ; 
Last of the howling host which once was Bell's, 
Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells ; 
And Merry's metaphors appear anew, 
Chain'd to the signature of 0. P. Q.^ 

When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall,®^ 
Employs a pen less pointed than his awl. 
Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his stote oi. ^\q^'9.» 
8t Crispin quits, and cobbles for t"\\e TO.VL?>e, 

Heavens ! how the vulgar staro \ \\o%v cyo>n^x^ vn.\\>^^vA\ 

How ladies read, and literati laud \ *^ 
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If chance some wicked wag should pass his jest, 

'Tis sheer ill-nature — don't the world know best 1 

Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 

And Capel Loflft ^ declares *tis quite sublime. 

Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade ! 

Swains ! quit the plough, resign the useless spade I 

Lo ! Burns ** and Bloomfield, nay, a greater far, 

Gifford was bom beneath an adverse star, 

Forsook the labours of a servile state, 

Stemm'd the rude storm, and triumph'd over fate : 

Then why no more 1 if Phoobus smiled on you, 

Bloomfield ! why not on brother Nathan too ? *"* 

Him too the mania, not the muse, lias seized; 

Not inspiration, but a mind diseased : 

And now no boor can seek his last abode. 

No common be inclosed without an ode. 

Oh ! since increased refinement deigns to smilo 

On Britain's sons, and bless our genial isle^ 

Let poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul ! 

Ye tuneful cobblers ! still your notes pfolong, 

Compose at once a sKpper and a song; 

So shall the fair your handywork peruse. 

Your sonnets sure shall please— ^perhaps your shoea 

May Moorland weavers ^"*'* boast Pindaric skill, 

And tailors* lays be longer than their bill ! 

While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes, 

And pay for poems — ^when they pay for coats. 

To the famed throng now paid the tribute due, 
Neglected genius ! let me turn to you. '-i 
Come forth, oh Campbell 1 give thy talents scope ; 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 
And thou, melodious Rogers ! rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past ; '^^ 
Arise ! let blest remembrance ^still inspire. 
And strike to wonted tones thy hallow'd lyre *, ■ ' 
Restore Apollo to his vacant throne, 
Assert thy country's honour and thine own. 
What ! must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep 1 
Unless^ perchance, from his cold bier ^lietvaivft, 
To deck the turf that wraps her ixmia\.te\,'BvxsiQa\ 
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No ! thougli contempt hath mark'd the spurious brood, 
The race who rhyme from folly, or for food, 
Tet still some genume sons 'tis hei*s to boast. 
Who, least aflfecting, still affect the most : 
Feel as they write, and write but as they feel — 
Bear witness Gifford,!^ Sothcby,i<'* Macneil.ios 

" Why slumbers Gifford ] " once was ask'd iu vain ; 
Why slumbers Gifford ] let us ask again.^"7 
Are there no follies for his pen to purge 1 
Are there no fools whose backs demand the scourge 1 
Are there no sins for satire's bard to greet ? 
Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street] 
Shall peers or princes tread pollution's path, 
And 'scape alike the law's and muse's wrath 1 
Nor blaze with guilty glare through future time, 
Eternal beacons of consummate crime ? 
Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim'd, 
Make bad men better, or at Iciist ashamed. 

Unhappy White ! ^^ while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing. 
The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 
Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 
When Science' self destroy'd her favourite eon ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sow'd the seeds, but death has veap'd the fniit. 
'Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid the6 low : 
So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart,^^ 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver' d in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impell'd the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

There be who say, in these enlighten'd days, 
That splendid lies are all the poet's "prai'Sft *, 
That Btndn'd invention, ever on tbe wing, 
Alone impela the modern bard to sing *. 
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'Tis true, that all who rhyme — nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to genius — ^trite ; 
Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires. 
And decorate the verse herself inspires : 
This fact in Virtue's name let Crabbe **" attest ; 
Though natui*e's Bterueat painter, yet the best 

And here let Shoe '^* and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet's or the painter's line ; 
Wliose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme's harmonious flow ,* 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 
The poet's rival, but the painter's friend. 

Blest is the man who dares a]iproach the bower 
Where dwelt the muses at their natal hour; 
Whose steps have press'd, whose eye has mark'd afar. 
The clime that nursed the sons of song and war. 
The scenes which glory still must hover o'er. 
Her place of bii-th, her own Achaion shore. 
But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallo w'd feelings for those classic lands ; 
Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 
And views their I'emnants with a poet's eye ! 
Wright ! "^ *twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too ; 
And sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the laud of gods and godlike men. 

And you, associate bards ! "^ ^ho snatch'd to light 
Tliose gems too long withheld from modem sight ; 
Whose mingling taste combined to cull the wreath 
Where attic flowers Aonian odours breathe. 
And all their renovated fragrance flung. 
To grace the beauties of your native tongue ; 
Now let those minds, that nobly could transfuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian muse. 
Though soft the echo, scorn a boiTow'd tone : 
Kcsign Achaia's lyre, and btrikc your own. 

Let these, or such as these, w\i\i jv\&\, vvv^v^^^is©* 
Retstoro the inui>c*a violated laws*, 
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But not in flimsy Darwin's pompous chime, 
That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme. 
Whose ^ded cymbals, more adom'd than clear, 
The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear ; 
In show the simple lyre could once surpass, 
But now, worn down, appear in native brass ; 
While all his train of hovering sylphs aroimd 
Evaporate in similes and sound : 
Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die : 
False' glare attracts, but more offends the eye."* 

Yet let them not to vulgai' Wordsworth stoop, 
The meanest object of the lowly group. 
Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 
Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd : "^ 
Let them — ^but hold, my muse, nor dare to teach 
A strain far, far beyond thy humble reach : 
The native genius with their being given 
Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 

And thou, too, Scot ! "^ resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud : 
Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 
Enough for genius, if itself inspire ! 
Let Southey sing, although his teeming muse. 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse ; 
Let simple Wordsworth "7 chime his childish verse, 
And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 
Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most. 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 
Let Moore still sigh ; let Strangford steal from Moore, 
And swear that Camoens sang such notes of yore ; 
Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave, 
And godly Grahame chant a stupid stave ; 
Let sonneteering Bowles bis strains refine, 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line ; 
Let Stott, Carlisle, "^ Matilda, and the rest 
Of Grub Street, and of Grosvenor Place the best, 
Scrawl on, 'till death release us from the strain, 
Or Common Sense assert her rights again. 
But thou, with powers that mock t\ie a.\^ oi ^"wiasft, 
Shouldst leave to humbler bards ignoXAe \o."^^ \ 
Tbjr countij'B voice, the voice of Si t\ie muft, 
Demand a hallowed harp — ^that liaxp \a \\iixxfi. 

VOL, J, ^ L ^ 
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Say ! will nob Caledonia's annals yield 
The glorious record of some nobler field. 
Than the vile foray of a plundering clan. 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man i 
Or Marmion'g acts of darkness, fitter food 
For Sherwood's outlaw tales of Robin Hood 1 
Scotland ! still proudly claim thy native bard, 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward ! 
Tet not with thee alone his name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give ; 
Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more. 
And tell the tale of what she was before ; 
To fhture times her faded fame recall. 
And save her glory, though his country fikil. 

Yet what avails the sanguine poet's hope. 
To conquer ages, and with time to cope ? 
New eras spread their wings, new nations rise. 
And other victors fill the applauding skies ; 
A few brief generations fleet along, 
Whose sons forget the poet and his song : 
E'en now, what once-loved minstrels scarce may claim 
The transient mention of a dubious name ! 
When fame's loud trump hath blown its noblest blast. 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last ; 
And glory, like the phoenix "^ midst her fires, 
Exhales her odom^, blazes, and expires. 

Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons. 
Expert in science, more expert at puns ] 
Shall these approach the muse 1 ah, no ! she flieSy 
Even from the tempting ore of Seaton's prize ; 
Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, ^^ and epic blank by Hoylo : '-* 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist. 
Requires no sacred theme to bid us list. ^^ 
Ye ! who in Qranta's honours would surpass. 
Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass ; 
A foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 
Whoae Helicon is duller than her Cam. 

There Clarke, still striving pileo\is\^ " ^.o ^Uts&e;* 
^orsietting doggrel leads not to degreea, 
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A would-be satiiist, a Iiii*ed buffoon, 
A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon,^ 
Condenm'd to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods fur a magazine. 
Devotes to scandal his congenial mind ; 
Himself a living libel on mankind.^ 

Oh ! dark asylum of a Vandal race ! *^ 
At once the boast of learning, and disgi-ace ! 
So lost to Phojbus, that nor Hodgson's *'^ verse 
Can make thee better, nor poor Hewson's '^^ woi'se, 
But where fSsdr Isis rolls her purer wave, 
The partial muse delighted loves to lave ; 
On her green banks a greener wreath she wove. 
To crown the bards that haunt her classic grove ; 
Where Richards wakes a genuine poet's fires, 
And modem Britons glory in their sires.^'* 

For me, who, thus unask'd, have dared to tell 
My country, what her sons should know too well. 
Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age ; 
No just applause her honour'd name shall lose. 
As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 
Oh ! would thy bards but emulate thy fame. 
And rise more worthy, Albion, of thy name ! 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power. 
What Tyre appear'd in her meridian hour, 
'T is thine at once, fair Albion ! to have been — 
Earth's chief dictatress, ocean's lovely queen : 
But Rome decay*d, and Athens strew'd the plain. 
And Tyre's proud piers lie shatter'd in the main ; 
Like these, thy strength may sink, in ruin hurl'd. 
And Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 
But let me cease, and dread Cassandra's fate, 
With warning ever scoff'd at, till too late ; 
To themes less lofty still my lay confine. 
And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine.^^ 

Then, hapless Britxdn I be thy rulers blest, 
The senate's oracles, the people a ^eat \ 
Still hear thy motley orators disperiBQ 
The dowers of rhetoric, thougki ivot oi ftexiaft, . 
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While Canning'a colleagues hate him for his wit. 
And old dame Portland ^^ fills the place of Pitt. 

Yet once again, adieu ! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the gale ; 
And Afric's coast and Calpe's adverse height, 
And Stamboul's minarets must greet my sight : 
Thence shall I stray through beauty's native clime,^^ 
VVhei*e Kaff ^^ is clad in rocks, and crowu'd with snows 

sublime. 
But should I back return, no tempting press *^ 
Shall drag my journal from the desk's recess ; 
Let coxcombs, printing as they come from far, 
Snatch his own wreath of ridicule from Carr ; 
Let Aberdeen and Elgin *** still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virtii ; 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks, 
Misshapen monuments and maim'd antiques ; 
And make their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art : 
Of Dardan tours lot dilettanti tell, 
I leave topography to rapid ^^ Gell ; ^^ 
And, quite content, no more shall interpose 
To stun the public ear— at least vdth prosc.^^ 

Thus far I've held my undisturb'd career. 
Prepared for rancour, steel'd 'gainst selfish fear ; 
This thing of rhyme I ne'er disdain'd to own — 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown : 
My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 
My page, though nameless, never disavow'd ; 
And now at once I tear the veil away : — 
Cheer on the pack ! the quany stands at bay, 
Unscared by all the din of Melbourne house, ^^s 
By Lambo's resentment, or by Holland's spouse, 
By Jeffrey's harmless pistol, Hallam's rage, 
Edina's brawny sons and brimstone page. 
Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they too are '* penetrable stuff:" 
And though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a Btubboxn. foe. 
The time bath been, when no "harah. boww^ -^oviX^l^sSlL 
^Irom lips that now may seem imbu^Oi m^ii \s^ » 
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Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that crawl'd beneath my eyes : 

But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 

I've leam'd to think, and sternly speak the truth 

LeamM to deride the critic's starch decree, 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids mo kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss : 

Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 

I too can hunt a poetaster down ; 

And, arm'd in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 

To Scotch marauder, and to southern dunce. 

Thus much I've dared ; if my incondite lay 

Hath wrong'd these righteous times, let others say : 

This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 

Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare.^*^ 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOKD EDITION. 

— * — 

I HAVE been informed, since the prcFcnt edition ircnt to the press 
tlmt my trusty and ■well-beloved cousins, the Edinburgh Reriewers, are 
pwparlng a most vehement critique on my poor, gentle, ttnresistittff 
Muse, whom they have already so be deviled with their ungodly 
ribaldry : 

"Tantaene aniinl« coclcstibas ir» ! " 

I suppose I must say of Jeffrey as Sir Andrew Aguecheek saith, " an I 
had known he wcs so cunning of fence, I had seen him damned ere I had 
fought him." What a pity it is that I shall be beyond the Bospborus 
before the next number has passed the Tweed ! But I yet hope to light 
my pipe with it in Persia.* 

My northern friends have accused me, with justice, of personality 
towards their great literary anthropophagus, Jeffrey ; bat what else was 
to be done witli him and his dirty pack, who feed by " lying and slander- 
ing," and slake their thirst by " evil speaking?" I have adduced facts 
already well known, and of Jeffrey's mind I have stated my free opinion, 
nor has he thence sustained any injury;— what scavenger was ever 
soiled by being pelted with mud? It may be said that I quit England 
1)ecause I have censured there "persons of honour and wit about town;" 
but I am coming back again, and their vengeance will keep hot till my 
return. Those who knew me can testify that my motives for leaving 
England are very different from fears, literary or personal : those who 
do not, may one day be convinced. Since the publication of this thing, 
my name has not been concealed; I have been mostly in London, ready 
to answer for my transgressions, and in daily expectation of snndry 
cartels; but, alas! "the age of chivalry is over," or, in the vulgar 
tongue, there is no spirit now-a-days. 

There is a youth ycleped llewson Clarke (subaudi esquire), a sizer of 
Emanuel College, and I believe, a denizen of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
whom I have introduced in these pages to much better company than ho 
has been accustomed to meet; he is, notwithstanding, a very sad dog, 
and for no reason that I can discover, except a jiersonal quarrel with a 

* fTbe article never appeared, and Lord ByTCTi,\iit\ve"IiVftl%twm^w»^r W 
triampbautly taunted Jeffrey with a ailence w\ilc\\ seemed to VTiO^<».V*^w»*^^»ft '«»!«» 
ms* beaten from tbc fleld.J 
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bear, kepi by me at Cambridge to sit for a fellowship, and whom the 
jealousy of his Trinity contemporaries prevented fix>m success, baf> been 
abusing me, and, what is worse, the defenceless innocent above men^ 
tioned, in '* The Satirist" fur one year and some months. I am utterly 
anoonscious of having given him any provocation ; indeed, I am guilt- 
less of having heard his name, till coupled with " The Satirist." He 
has therefore no reason to complain, and I dare say that, like Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, he is rather pleased than otherwise. I have now mentioned all 
who have done me the honour to notice me and mine, that is, my bear 
and my book, except the editor of " The Satirist," who, it seems, is a 
gentleman— God wot ! I wish he could impart a little of his gentility to 
his subordinate scribblers. I hear that Mr. Jemingham is about to 
take up the cudgels for his Maecenas, Lord Carlisle. I hope not: he was 
one of the few, who, in the very short intercourse I had with him, 
treated me with kindness when a boy ; and whatever he may say or dn, 
*'pour on, I will endure." I have nothing further to add, save a general 
note of thanksgiving to readers, purchasers, and publishers, and, in th" 
words of Scott, I wiRh 

*'To all and eacli a fair good niKbt, 
And roty dreams and slambera ligUt." 



NOTES TO ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 

REVIEWERS. 
— f — 

1.— rage 155, line 1. 

ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH BEYIKWEBS. 

["The binding of this volume is considerably too valuable for the 
contents ; and nothing but the consideration of its being the property of 
another, prevents me from consigning this miserable record of misplaced 
anger and indiscriminate acrimony to the flames." — B., 1816.] 

2.— Page 155, line 3. 
JJis creaking cnnpJets in a tavern 7iaU, 

Imit. " Semper ego auditor tantum ? nimqnamne reponam, 
Vcxatus toties rauci Thcseide Codri ? " — Juv. Sat. I. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, facetiously termed by Cobbett the " Small Beer Poet," 
inflicts his annual tribute of verse on the Literary Fund : not content 
with writing, he spouts in person, after tlie company have irabibad a 
reasonable quantity of bad port, to enable them to sustain the opera- 
tion. — l"JIoarse Fitzgerald." — "Itight enough; but why notice such a 
mountebank?" — B., 1816. For the long period of thirty-two years, this 
poetaster was an attendant at the anniversary dinners of the Literary 
Fund, when he always recited an ode, of his own composing, with most 
comical dignity of emphasis.] 

0.— Page 155, line 22. 
Our task complete, like Harness shall he free; 

Cid Ilamet Benengeli promises repose to his pen, in the last chapter 
of Don Quixote. Oh! that our voluminous gentry would follow the 
example of Cid Ilamet Benengeli ! ^* • 

4.— Page 165, lino 25. 

1^0 eastern vision, no dtstcmpef'd dream 

t^ThlB must have been written in Uic spirit of ipTo^\ifeC7r — "tt-A^'^'^A 
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6.— Page 156, line a 

And shrink from ridicule, thovgh not from law. 

' [The sentiment is from Pope : — 

*' Yes I am proad, I most be proud, to see 
Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me : 
Safe from the bar, tl:e pnlpit, and the throne, 
Yet tonch'd and shamed by ridicule alone.**] 

6.— Page 156, Hnc 28. 

Faitd to preserve the spurious farce from shame. 

Tltis ingenions youth is mentioned more particularly, vith his pro- 
duction, in another place. 

7.— Page 156, line 29. 

Ko matter, George eontinves still to tciUf, 

In the Edinburgh Rcvicir. — ["He's a very good fellow ; and, except 
his mother and sister, the best of the set, to my mind."— 15., im6.j 

8.— Page 157, line 12. 

By Jeffrey's heart, or Lamles Ikectian head. 

Messrs. Jeffrey and Lambe are the alpha and omega, the first and last 
of the Edinburgh Rericir ; the others are mentioned hereafter. ["* This 
iras not jnst. Neither the heart nor tlie head of these gentlemen are at 
all what they are here represented. At the time this was written, I wa^ 
personally unacquainted with either."— B., 1816.] 

9.— Page 157, line 17. 

While these are censors, Utcould be sin to spare; 

ImT. " Stulta est Clcmentia, cum tot ubique 

occurras peritnra; parcerc chartaj." — Jav. Sat. I. 

10.— Page 157, line 23. 

Then should you ask me, xchy I venture der 

Ihit. " Cur tamen hoc libcat potins decnrrere campo 

IVr quem magnns equos Annmcic flexit alumnus : 

Si vacat, et placidi rationem admittitis edara.'' — Juv. Sat. I. 

11.— Page 157, line 33. 

Time teas, ere yet in these degenerate days 

[The first edition of tlie Satire opened with this line; and Lord 
Byron's original intention was to prefix the foUoMing : — 

" Akoi:ment. 
. **Tb0 poet considercih. times past, and t\vc\T ipoe.^'j — rasCBA-^ ^^tA.- 
den transition to times present - is inccuaed ttgoXivaV. Xsocffc-xivwwsc* 
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reviloth Watter Bcott for cupidity and ballad-mongering, with notable 
remarks on Master Sou they— complaineth that Master Southey hath 
inflicted three poems, epic and otherwise, on the pablic— invelgfaeth 
against William Wordsworth, but landeth Mister Coleridge and his 
elegy on a young ass— is disposed to vituperate Mr. Lewis— and greatly 
rebuketh Thomas Little (the late) and the Lord Strangford— teoom- 
mcndcth Mr. Hayley to turn his attention to prose — and ezhortetii ^ 
Moravians to glorify Mr. Grahame— sympathiseth with the Reverend 

Bowles — and deploreth the melancholy fate of James Montgomerr 

— breaketh out into invective against the Edinburgh Reviewers— calleu 
them hard names, harpies and the like — apostrophiseth Jeffrey, and 
prophesieth. — Episode of Jeflfrey and Moore, their jeopardy and deliver- 
ance—portents on the mom of the combat — ttie Tweed, Tolbooth, Frith 
of Forth, severally shocked — descent of a goddess to save JeflBrey— incor- 
poration of the bullets with his sinciput and oocipnt. — Edinburgh 
Ke views en maaae, — Lord Aberdeen, Herbert, Scott, HaUam, Pillans, 
Lambc, Sydney Smith, Brougham, &c.— The Lord Holland applauded for 
dinners and translations. — The Drama; Skeffington, Hook, Reynolds, 
Konney, (jlicrry, &c.— Sheridan, Coleman, and Cumberland callea npon 
to write. — Return to poesy— scribblers of all sorts — ^lords sometimes 
rhyme; much better not— Hafiz, Rosa Matilda, and X.Y. Z.— Rogers, 
Campbell, Gifford, &c. true poets— Translators of the Greek Anthology — 
Crabbe— Darwin's style— Cambrldge-Seatonian prize— Smythe — Hodg- 
son— Oxford— Richards— Pocta loquitur— Conclusion."] 

12.-Page 158, line 32. 

From soar'uHj South^y down to grovelling StotU 

Stott, better known in the " Morning Post " by the name of Hafiz. 
This iK-rsonagc is at present the most profound explorer of the bathos. 
1 remember, when the reiguing family left I'ortugal, a special Ode of 
Master Stott's, beginning thus : — {StoU loquitur qnoad JSibemia}-^ 

" Princely offspring of Braganza, 
Erin greets thee with a stanza," &c. 

Also a Sonnet to Rats, well worthy of the subject, and a most thundering 
Ode, con.mencing as follows : — 

" Oil ! for a Lay ! loud as the surge 
That lashes Lapland's sounding shore." 

Lord have mercy on us I the "Lay of the Last Minstrel" was nothing 
to this. 

1;).- Page 159, liucl. 

Thus Lays of Minstrels — may they be the Itist /— 

See the "Lay of the Last Minstrel," passim. Never was any plan so 

incongniows and absurd as the groundwork of this production. The 

entrance of Thunder and Lightning, prologtiising to Bayes' tragedy, 

unfortunately takes away the merit of originality from the dialogne 

bt^tween Messieurs the Spirits of Flood and Fell in the first canto. Then 

^teAare the Amiable William of Deloraltie, "a stark, moss-trooper," 

^■Mfoe/^ a bappy compound of poacher, 8heeV"*^<i«'^*^i ^-"^^ YvV^'^wj- 

^K TJte propriety of his magical lady'a Vn^wvwi^ow \vq\. Vo vs»A. ««». 
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onlf be equalled by his candid acknowledgment of his independence of 
tlie trammels of spelling, although, to use his own elegant phrase, " 'twas 
his neck-verse at HanTbee," i. e. the gallows. — The biography oif Oilpin 
Homer, and the marvellous pedestrian page, who travelled twice as fast 
as his master's horse, without the aid of seven-leagued boots, are cA<>/V- 
d' eeuvre in the improvement of taste. For incident we have the invi- 
sible, but by no means sparing box on the ear bestowed on the page, and 
the entrance of a knight and charger into the castle, under the very 
natural disguise of a wain of hay. Marmion, tlic hero of the latter 
romance, is exactly what William of Dcloraine would have been, had lie 
been able to read and write. The poem was manufactured for Messrs. 
Constable, Murray, and Miller, worshipful booksellers, in consideration 
of the receipt of a sum of money ; and truly, considering the inspiration, 
it is a very creditable production. If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let 
him do his best for his paymasters, but not disgrace his genius, which 
is undoubtedly great, by a repetition of black-letter ballad imitations. 
[I/ord Byron was misinformed. Scott did not contract to write Marmion : 
he merely sold it after it was written.] 

14.— rngc 159, line 20. 

WJfO rack their brains for lucre, not /or fame: 

[Lord Byron set out with the determination never to receive himself 
tlie money paid for his writings. The idea that poetical genius should 
alone, of all the descriptions of talent, go without a fee, was too ridi- 
culous to be long entertained.] 

15.— Page 159, Ihie 32. 

Aiid hid a long "good night to Marmiotiy 

" Good night to Marmion"— the pathetic and also prophetic exclama- 
tion of Henry Blount, Esquire, on the death of honest Marmion. 

16.-PagcirAiii»c2. 

The single wonder of a thousand yeare. 

As the Odyssey is so closely connected with the story of the Iliad, 
they may almost be classed as one grand historical poem. In alluding 
to Milton and Tasso, we consider the '-Paradise Lost," and "Glerusa- 
lemme Liberata," as their standard efforts; since neither the "Jerusalem 
Conquered " of the Italian, nor the " Paradise Kegained " of the English 
bard, obtained a proportionate celebrity to their fonner poems. Query : 
Which of Mr. Southey's will survive ? 

17.— Pago IGO, line 19. 

Kext see tremendous Thalaba come on, 

" Thalaba," Mr. Southoy's second poem, is writteu in. oi^tv. ^Q.^«wift. ^1 

pi^eccdcnt and poetry. .Mr. S. wished to pvoAvLce ftOTcv«X>\Vtv% wqs^^*s!w^ 

Bucceeded to a mlraclt*. "Joan ot Arc" ^jvh \wwrxe\\w\% cwsw'sgcv^Xs^^ 

'^ Thalaba, " waa one of those poems " w\uv\\," \w \\\<i ^wc^^ ^V?S^"^ 

will bo read when Iloiner and YivgW avo. f^.^TsoUcx\,^iv^^.— 'no%V»^'«-'«~ 
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18.— Page 160, line 20. 

Arabians monstrous, toildj and wondrous son ; 

[Mr. Southcy designated his own poem of "Thalaba" as " the wild and 
wondrous song."] 

19.— Page 160, line 33. 

OhfSouthey/ Southeyl cease thy varied song I 

We beg Mr. Southey's pardon : " Madoc disdains the degrading title 
of epic." See his preface. Why is epic degraded? and by whom? Cer- 
tainly the late romaimts of Masters Cottle, Laureat Pye, Ogllvy, Hole, 
and gentle Mi.'itress Cowley, hare not exalted the epic muse; bat, as 
Mr. Southey's poem " disdains the appellation," allow us to ask — ^has ho 
substituted anything better in its stead ? or must he be content to rival 
Sir Richard IMackmore in tlio quantity as well as quality of his verse ? 

20. -Page 100, line 40 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil. 

See " The Old Woman of Berkeley," a ballad, by Mr. Southcy, wherein 
nn agnd gentlewoman is carried away by Beelzebub, on a " high-trotting 
horse." 

21.— Page 160, lino 42. 

" Ood hdp thee,^^ Southey, and thy readers too. 

The last line, " God help thee," is an evident plagiarism from the 
Anti-jacobin to Mr. Southey, on his Dactylics.— [Lonl Byron here alludes 
to Mr. Gifford's parody, which cuds thus : — 

" Ne'er talk of ears again 1 look at thy spelling-book ; 
l)ihvorth and Uychc are both mad at thy quantities — 
Dactylics call'st thou 'cm?—' God help thee, silly one.' "] 

22.— Page 161, line 4. 
-.'I* so/t as evening in his favourite May, 
L" L'ii/<w^"— B., 1816.] 

23.— Page 161, line 6. 
Ami quit his hooks, for fear of groicing double;" 
Lyrical Ballads, p. 4.—" The Tables Turned." Stanza 1. 

" Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 
Up, up, my friend, and quit your books. 
Or surely you'll grow double." 

24.— Page 101, line 16. 

And, like his bard, confounded night with day; 

3fr. W. in his pref Ace labours hard to •prove, Wvat^To^fewA-^ewft are 
jDacA the same; and certainly his pvccc^VA awd \»yv\,c\X<» ««k viXtSa^'^ 
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** And tlins to Betty's questions he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold. 
The cock did crow, to-\rhoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold," &c. &c., p. 129. 

25.— Page 161, line 26. 

To 7nm who takes a pixy /or a muse, 

Coleridge's Poems, p. 11, " Songs of the Pixies, I.e. Devonshire Fairies;" 
p. 42 we have " Lines to a young Lady ;" and, p. 52, " Lines to a young 
Ass." 

26.— Page 161, line 30. 

He brays, the laureat of the long-ear'd hind. 

pn all editions till Lord Byron's last revision, the line stood— 

" A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind." 

" Unjust," says Byron in 1816, and in a letter to Mr. Coleridge, written 
in 1815, he remarks, " The part applied to you is pert, and petulant, and 
shallow enough ; but, although I have long done eveiything in my power 
to suppress the circulation of the whole thing, I shall always regret the 
wantonness or generality of many of its attempted attacks."] 

27.— Page 161, line 31. 

Oh/ wonder-working Lewis/ monk, or hard, 

[Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for Ilindon, derived the title of Monk 
from his novel of that name, — an impious and indecent production, which 
he soon pruned of some of its worst passages. By his clever use of 
German literature, then little known, he obtained considerable celebrity 
during the poor period which intervened between the obscuration of 
Cowper, and the full dawn of Sir Walter Scott,— a period which is suffi- 
ciently characterised by the fact, that Ilayley passed for a Poet. Next 
to that solemn coxcomb, Lewis, who certainly had an exquisite ear for 
metre, was for several years the fashionable versifier; but his plagiar- 
isms, perhaps more audacious than had ever been committed by a man 
of talent, were by degrees unveiled, and writers of greater genius, as 
well as of purer taste and morals, successively emerging, Monk Lewis, 
dying young, had already outlived his reputation. In society he was to 
the last a favourite ; and Lord Byron, who became well acquainted with 
him in London, thus notices his death, which occurred at sea in 1818 : — 
" Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore. My only revenge or 
consolation used to be setting him by the ears with some vivacious per- 
son who hated bores especially, — Madame de Stacl or Ilobhouse, for 
example. But I liked Lewis ; he was a jewel of a man, had he been 
better set; — I don't mean personally, but less tiresome, for he was tedious, 
as well as contradictory to everything and everybody. Poor fellow ! ho 
died a martyr to his new riches— of a second visit to Jamaica : — 

" I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again I' 

That is,— 

"I would give many a sugaT-cftxiQ, 
Mat Lewis were alive agam\"^ 
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2a— Page 161, line 39. 

All hall, M.P.! from whose infernal brain 

"For every one knows little Matt's an M.P."— See a poem to Mr. 
Lciris, in " The StateHraan," supposed to be written by Mr. Jokyll. 

29.— Page 162, line 4. 

To ci'oirn icUh honour thee awl Walter Scott; 

[Tlie " Tales of Wonder," to which Lord Byron refers, were published 
in 1801, and from the costliness of the volnmcs were nick-named ''Tales 
of Plunder." Jjewis made it a condition that every ballad should contain 
a ^host or a witch, and this monotony of the marvellous dlsgosted a 
puhlio which had already snppod full of his horrors. Among the talcs 
wen) four poems, each devoted to a malignant king of one of the elements. 
The " Fire-king" was by "Walter Scott, who also fnmished the " Wild- 
yager," or Huntsman, from the German of Bllrger.] 

CO. - Page 162, line 15. 

Grieved to condemn, the muse must stiU bejustf 

[In very early life, "Little's Poems" were Lord Byron'a favonrite 
study ; " lleigho ! " he exclaims in 182), in a letter to Moore, " I believe 
all the mischief I have ever done, or sung, has been owing to that con- 
founded book of yours."] 

31.— Page 162, line 20. 
She bids thee " mend thy line, and sin no more!* 
[Originally " mend thy life, and sin no more."] 

32.— Page 162, line 23. 

Hibernian StrangfordI with thine eyes of blue, 

The reader, who may wish for an explanation of this, may refer to 
" Strangford's Camoens," p. 127, note to p. 56, or to the last page of the 
Edinburgh Review of Strangford's Camoons. [Lord Strangford, after 
declaring "auburn locks and eyes of blue" to be *' the essence of loveli- 
ness," and indicative of the most amiable disposition, and the warmest 
heart, proceeded to intimate that he was personally possessed of all those 
advantages,] 

83.— Page 162, line 30. 

Py dressing Camo'ins in a suit of lace f 

It is also to be remarked, that the things given to the public as poems 
of Camoens are no more to be found in the original Portuguese, than in 
the Song of Solomon. 

34.— Page 163, line 4. 

That luckless music never triumpVd there. 

nayJey*8 two most notorious verse ptodwcWoxva «.t«i ^^TAwm^V* <^f 
Temper," and "ThQ Triumph of Music." lU \«k* «\w 'w^vwr. \ojmi\v 
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comedy in rhyme, epistles, &c. &c. As lie is rather an elegant writer of 
notes and biography, let us recommend Pope's advice to Wycherley to 
Mr. H.'s consideration, viz. " to convert poetry into prose," which may 
be easily done by taking a^\'ay the final syllable of each couplet. 

a5.--Page 103, line 7. 

Sepulchral Gmhame, pours Jits notes sublime 

Mr. Qrahame has poured forth two volumes of cant, under the name of 
"Sabbath Walks" and "Biblical Pictures."— [This amiable man, and 

E leasing poet, began life as an advocate at the Edinburgh bar, where ho 
ad little success, and being of a melancholy and devout temperament, 
entered into holy orders^ and died a curate in ISll.J 

36.— Page 163, line 13. 

Hail, Sympathy t thy soft idea brings 

[In the MS., immediately before this lino, we find a passage and its 
pendant note, which Lord Byron omitted at the request of Mr. Dallas, 
who was a friend of the scribbler they satirised : — 

" In verse most stale, unprofitable, flat — 
Come, let us change the scene, and ^ylean ' with Pratt; 
In him an author's luckless lot behold, 
Condemn'd to make the books which once he sold : 
Degraded man ! again resume thy trade — 
The votaries of the Muse are ill repaid. 
Though daily puffs once more invite to buy 
A new edition of thy ' Sympathy.' " 

" Mr. Pratt, once a Bath bookseller, now a London author, has written 
as much, to as little purpose, as any of his scribbling contemporaries. 
Mr. P.'s •Sympathy' is in rhyme; but his prose productions are the 
most voluminous." His best known work was entitled " Gkaninffs."} 

37.— Page 163, line 22. 

What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells, 

Sec Bowles's " Sonnet to Oxford," and " Stanzas on hearing the Bells 
of Ostend." 

38.— Page 163, line 37. 

" Awake a louder and a loftier strain,** 

" Awake a louder," &c., is the first line in Bowles's " Spirit of Dis- 
covery ; " a veiy spirited and pretty dwarf-epic. Among other exquisite 
lines we have the following :— 

" A kiss 

Stole on the list'ning silence, never yet 

Here heard ; they trembled even &« SX. Wvci ^'wwj'' Jefc. &». 

That Is, the woods of Madeira trem\)\ed to a\Aft%\ "verj xkok!^ ^■?itfs«&^<^^^ 
ss well tbey might he, at such a pYieiiomeTioTi.-^'"»\%-<^^Vfc^^'^^^^^ 
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understood by me; Imt not intentionally. It was not the ' woods,' bat 
the people in tliem wlio trembled — why, Heaven only knows — imlesa 
they were overheard making the prodigious smack." — B., 1816.] 

39.— Page 164, line 2. 

The bard aiglis forth a gentle episode; 

The episode above alluded to is the story of " Robert k Machln " and 
" Anna d'Arfet," a pair of constant lovers, who performed Uie kiss aboye 
mentioned, that startled the woods of Madeira. 

40.— Page 164, line 16. 

Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in CurU; 

Curll is one of the heroes of the Dunciad, and was a bookseller. Lord 
Fanny is the poetical name of Lord Hcrvey, author of " Lines to the 
Imitator of Horace." 

41.— Page 1G4, line 22. 

Atul do from liate what Mallet did for hire. 

Lord Bolingbroko hired Mallet to traduce Pope after his decease, 
because the poet had retained some copies of a work by Lord Boling- 
broko — the '* Pati'iot King,"— which that splendid, but malignant genius 
had ordered to bo destroyed. — [" Bolingbroke's thirst of vengeance," says 
Dr. Johnson, " incited him to blast the memory of the man over whom 
he had wept in his last struggles ; and he employed Mallet, another 
friend of Pope, to tell the tale to the public, with all its aggravations."] 

42.— Page 164, line 24. 
To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph t^rhyme; 
Dennis the critic, and Ralph the rhymester. — 

" Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls. 
Making nigbt hideous : answer him, ye owls ! " — Dunciad. 

43.— Page 164, line 28. 

And linked thee to the Dunciad for fhy pnins. 

See Bowles's late edition of Pope's works, for which ho received three 
hundrcl iwunds. Thus Mr. B. has experienced how much easier it is to 
profit by the reputation of another, than to elevate his own. ["Too 
savage all this on Bowles." — B., 1816. But he afterwards returned to his 
original sentiments. "Although," he says in 1821, "I regret having 
published ' English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' the part which I regret 
the least is that which regards Mr. Bowles, with reference to Pope. 
Whilst I was writing that publication, in 1807 and 1808, Mr. Hobhouse 
was desirous that I should express our mutual opinion of Pope, and of 
Mr. Bowles's edition of his works. As I had completed my outline, and 
felt lAzy, I requested tiiat he would do so. llo did it. His fourteen 
linoB onBowlea'a Pope arc in the first edition ot 'lLTvs^^a\iY.t«^%* ».\A 
qtdte aa aerere, and much more poetical, tliatv tcvy o^tv^Vo. >i)aft ^ssrwsA. 
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On reprinting the work, as I put mj name to it, I omitted Mr. Ilob- 
liouse's lines, by vhich the work gained less than Mr. Bowles. I am 
grieved to say that, in reading over my lines, I repent of their having 
so far fallen short of what I meant to express upon the subject of his 
edition of Pope's works." The paragraph written by Mr. llobhouse is 
here subjoined: — 

'^ Stick to thy sonnets, man ! — at least they sell ; 
Or take the only path that open lies 
For modem worthies who would hope to rise : 
Fix on some well-known name, and, bit by bit. 
Pare off the merits of his worth and wit ; 
On each alike employ the critic's knife. 
And when a comment fiiils, prefix a life ; 
Hint certain failings, faults before unknown, 
Review forgotten lies, and add your own ; 
Jjet no disease, let no misfortune 'scape. 
And print, if luckily deform'd, his shape : 
Thus shall the world, quite undeceived at last, 
Cleave to their present wits, and quit their past , 
Bards once revered no more with favour view, 
But give their modem sonneteers their due ; 
Thus with the dead may living merit cope. 
Thus Bowles may triumph o'er the shade of Pope."] 

44.— Page 164, line 35. 

Fresh fish from Helicon I who'll buy, who II buyf 

["Fresh fish from Helicon!"— "Helicon" is a mountain, and not a 
fish-pond. It should have been " Hippocrene."— B., Ibl6.] 

45 -Page 166, line 8. 

JIad Cottle still adorn'd the counter^s side, 

Mr. Cottle, Amos, Joseph, I don't know which, but one or both, once 
sellers of books they did not write, and now writers of books they do not 
sell, have published a pair of epics—" Alfred," (poor Alfired I Pye has 
bi en at him too !) -" Alfred," and the " Fall of Cambria." [" All right. 
I saw some letters of this fellow (Joseph Cottle) to an unfortunate 
poetess, whose productions, which the poor woman by no means thought 
vainly of, he attacked so roughly and bitterly, that 1 could hardly resist 
assailing him, even were it unjust, which it is not— for verily he is an 
ass."— B., 1816.] 

46.-Pagel65,linel6. 

Dull Maurice all his granite weight of leaves: 

Mr. Maurice hath manufactured the component parts of a ponderous 
quarto, upon the beauties of "Richmond llill," and the like:— it a!so 
takes in a charming view of Tumham Green, Hammersmith, Brentford, 
Old and New, and the parts adjacent.— [The Rev. Thomas Maurice wrote 
" Westminster Abbey," and other poems, the " History of AaR\H:-ftX vcwV 
Modern Iliudostan," &c., and his own "MemoVvaV* — ^«. -^vsrj ^\cv\viwN% 
niitobiography. lie died in 1824, at lila apaTlmcul^ \\\ ^X\«^ ^.xVO^^v 
3£ttsetim; where be had bceu for some ycara aBtt\aVMv\.\jc.fc^^x q^'^'^'^a 

VOL. I, "* o 
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47.— Page 165, line 27. 

May no rude hand disturb their early iHup t 

Poor Montgomeiy, though praised by every English Review, b«s been 
bltterlv reviled by the Edinburjirh. After all, the bard of ShofBcId is a 
man of considerable genius. Uis " Wanderer of Switzerland " is worth 
a thousand " Lyrical Dallads," and at least fifty " degraded epics.'' 

48.-Page 165, line 35. 

Ko mercy find— iheae harpies must he fed. 

[The late Rev. William Crowe, public orator at Oxford, noticed, in a 
MS. critique, the incongruity of these metaphors : — " WiUiin the space 
of three or four couplets he transforms a man into as many different 
animals : allow him but the compass of three lines, and he will meta- 
morphose him from a wolf into a harpy, and in three more he will make 
li{m a blood-hound." On seeing Mr. Crowe's remarks. Lord Byron desired 
Mr. Murray to substitute, in the copy in his possession, for " hettisk 
instinct " brutal InsUnct," for " harpies^' "felons;' and tor " Hood-hounds * 
"hell-hounds^] ^ -^ 

40.— Page 165, line 89. 
Kor hunt the blood-hounds back to Arthur's Seat f 
Arthur's Seat; the hill which overhangs Edinburgh. 

60.— Page 166, line 16. 
And raise this Daniel to the judgment'SeeU f 
[" Too ferocious— this is mere insanity."— B., 1816.J 

61.— Page 166, line 27. 
Can none remember that event/iil day, 
[" All this is bad, because personal."— B., 1816.] 

52.— Page 166, line 29. 

When Little's leadless pistol met his eye. 

In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk-Farm. The duel 
was prevented by the interference of the magistracy ; and on examina- 
tion, the balls of the pistols were found to have evaporated. This 
incident gave occasion to much waggeiy in the daily prints, [ilr. 
Moore challenged Lord Byron for the assertion in the note, and" the 
cliallenge led to explanations and friendship instead of a duel. The 
note was then erased from the fifth edition, and another, approved by 
Mr. Moore, was put in its place.—" I am informed that Mr. Monro 
publislied at the time a disavowal of the statements in the newspapera, 
AS far as regarded himself; and, in justice to him, I mention this 
cJreumstance. Aa I never heard of SX ^lefote, I cannot state the 

partfcalars, and w/w only made acqu&Vated.'s?\\iv\.>x^ t«^<^ N«n v&-Mfiv^.— 

Aaremt^ori, 1311,"J 
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53.- Page 166, line 36. 

7*he oilier huTf pursued its calm career; 

The Tweed here behaved with proper deconim ; it would have been 
highly reprehensible in the Knglish half of the river to have shown 
the smallest symptom of apprehension. 

54.— Page 166, line 42. 

If Jeffrey difd, except within her arms: 

This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth (the principal 
prison in Edinburgh), which truly seems to have been most affected on 
this occasion, is much to be commended. It was to be apprehended, 
that the many unhappy criminals executed in the front might have 
rendered the edifice more callous. She is said to be of the softer sex, 
because her delicacy of feeling on this day was truly feminine, though, 
Uke most feminine impulses, perhaps a little sclliiih. 

55.— Page 167, line 30. 

The traveled thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 

His lordKhip has been much abroad, is a member of the Athenian 
Society, and reviewer of " Gell's Topography of Troy." [In 1822, the 
Earl of Aberdeen published an " Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty 
in Grecian Architecture."] 

56.— Page 107, line 31. 

ll^^>ert shall wield Thoi's hammer, and sometimes, 

Mr. Herbert is a translator of Icelandic and other poetry. One of 
the priuclpal pieces is a " Song on the Recovery of Thor's Hammer :" 
the translation is a pleasant chant in the vulgar tongue, and endeth 
thus : — 

" Instead of money and rings, I wot. 
The hammer's bruises were her lot. 
Thus Odin's son his hammer got." 

[The Hon. "William Herbert, brother to the Earl of Carnarvon. He 
also published, in 1811> '* Helga," a poem in seven cantos.] 

57.— Page 167, line 33. 

Smug Sydney too thy hitter page shall seek, 

The Rev. Sydney Smith, the reputed author of Peter Plymlcy's 
Letters, and sundry criticisms. 

68.-Pagel67, line34. 

And classic ffallam, much renoum*dfor GreeJc; 

Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight's " Taste," and was excecdvw^X"^ 
severe on some Greek verses therein. It "waa tvo\. ^\^wxv«t^^ \V'sv.\. ^\^ 
lines were Pindar's till the press rendered it \.ift^os.s\Jck\fc \ft wc5\tviN.'es\«. 
critlqae, which still stands an everlasting ■moTOXXtacwX. cA. "W«2^^vlv^v 
lngeauitjr,—Mt€ added to second edition, lYie Sttid. HblYukov Va Vas:ssosB.'^ 
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because lie is falsely accused, seeing that he never dinetli at Ilolland 
House. If this l>e true, I am sorry — not for having said so, but on hifl 
account, as I understand his lordship's feasts are preferable to his 
compositions. If he did not review Lord Holland's performance, I am 
glad ; because it must have been painful to read, and irksome to praise 
it. If Mr. Ilallam will tell me who did review it, the real name shall 
find a place in the text ; provided, nevertheless, the said name be of 
two orthodox musical syllables, and will come into the verse : till then, 
Ilallam must stand for want of a better. [Lord Byron later did justice 
to Mr. Ilallam, whose history of the Middle Ages he greatly admired. 
He thought nobody else was capable of having written it, and selected 
for especial commendation the deep research, profound reflecUonSi and 
perspicuous and impressive style.] 

69.— -Pago 167, line 36. 

And paltry IHUana aJiall tradttce his friend; 

Pillans is a tutor at Eton. — [Mr. Pillans became afterwards Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh, Thera was not, it is believedi the 
slightest foundation for the charge in the text.] 

60.— Page 167, line 87. 

While gay Thalia's lucldesa votary^ Lanibe, 

The Hon. George Lambe reviewed "Beresford's Miseries," and is 
moreover, author of a farce enacted with much applause- at the Priory, 
Stanmore ; and damned with great expedition at the late theatre. 
Covent Garden. It was entitled, " Whistle for it."— [The reviewer of 
♦'Beresford's Miseries" was Sir W. Scott, and JeBrey added the 
Hevietoer's Groans. In 1821, Mr. Lambe published a translation of 
Catullus ; and, in 1832, was appointed Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, his chief being his brother, Lord Melbourne, Ua 
died in 1833.] 

61.— Page 1G8, line 1. 

B-toart lest llundering Brougham destroy Vte sale^ 

Mr. Brougham, in No. XXV. of the Edinburgh Review, throughout 
the article concerning Don Pedro de Cevallos, has displayed more 
politics than policy; many of the worthy burgesses of Edinburgh being 
80 incensed at the infamous principles it evinces, as to have withdrawn 
their subscriptions.— [Hero followed, in the first edition, — " The name 
of this personage is pronounced Broom in the south, but the trulv 
noithern and musical pronunciation is Bbouoh-am, in two syllables;' 
but for this, Lord B. substituted in the second edition:—" It seems that 
Mr. Brougham is not a Pict, as I supposed, but a Borderer, and hia 
name is pronounced Broom, from Trent to Tay : — so be it." The Cevallos 
article wa^ written by Jeffrey, who never had the manliness, while he 
lived, to relieve Brougham of the odium.] 

62.— Page 168, line 4. 

Ifer son, and vanished in a Scottish mist. 

I ought to apologise U> the worthy deltica ?ox \u\.t<A\nss«v^ *. t«j« 
goddesB with short petticoats to their notice; AauV^ »^»a\ ^\».\.^«&v.^\«i 
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done ? I could not say Caledonia's genius, it being well known tliero is 
no such genius to be found fmm Clackmannan to Caithness ; yet without 
Bupcmatural agency, how was Jeffrey to be saved? The national 
•' kelpies " are too unpoeticnl, and the " brownies " and " gude neigh- 
lours*' (spirits of a good disposition) refused to extricate him. A 
goddess, therefore, has been called for the purpose ; and great ought to 
re the gratitude of Jeffrey, seeing it is the only communication he c^er 
held, or is likely to hold, with anything hcavculy. 

63.— Page 168, lino 12. 
This scents its pages, and that giUls its rear. 
See the colour of the back binding of the Edinburgh Review. 

64.— Page 168, line 18. 
His hirelings mentioned, and himself forgot ! 
[Dad enough, and on mistaken grounds too."— B., 1816.] 

a5.— Page 1G8, line 19. 
Holland, with Henry PHty at his hack. 
[Lord Henry Petty ; — now Marquess of Lansdowne.] 

66.— Page 168, line 21. 

Blest he the hanquets spread at Holland House, 

[In 1813, Lord Byron dedicated the Bride of Abydos to Lord Holland ; 
and we fina in his Journal (Nov. 17th) this passage : — " I have had a 
most kind letter from Lord Holland on the Bride of Abydos, which he 
likes, and so does Lady H. This is very good natured in both, from 
whom I don't deserve any quarter. Yet I did think at the time that 
my cause of enmity proceeded from. Holland House, and am glad I was 
wrong, and wish I had not been in such a huriy with that confounded 
Satire, of which I would suppress even the memory ; but people, now 
they cant got it, make a fuss, I verily believe out of contradiction."] 

67.— Page 168, line 28. 

Declare his landlord can at least translate I 

Lord Holland has translated some specimens of Lope de Vega, 
inserted in his life of the author. Both are bepraised by his dis- 
interested guests.— [Loi-d Holland afterwards published a universally 
admii-ed ver.-ion of the 28th canto of the Orlando Furioso, in an 
appendix to one of the volumes of Mr. Stewart Rose.] 

68.- Page 168, line 36. 

Beforms each error, and refines the lohole. 

Certain it is, her ladyship is suspected of having dv«<^\vs^^ \vKt 
matchless wit in the Edinburgh llcvievr. llo-wcvct \\\ft\. trsc^ "Nsfc^^^k 
know from good authority, that the mauuscvipta wcft uv\iTD\\.Vft^N»Vct. 
perusal— DO doabt, for coi-rection. 
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G9.— Page 168, line 44. 

I^ns, and a prince within a Utrrelpentj 

In the melo-drama of Tckeli, that licroic princo is clapt into a barrel 
on the Btagc ; a now asyhnn for distressed lieroes. — [In the original 
MS. the note stamls thus: — " In the melo-drama of Tekeli, that heroic 
]>i-inro is rlapt into a barrel on the stage, and Count Evrard in the 
fortrusB hides hiin<(>lf in a grccu-huuse huilt expressly for the occasion. 
"i'is a pity that Theoilore llook, who is really a man of talent, should 
c- nline his gennis to such paltry productions as the 'Fortress,' 'Music 
M.ul,' &c. Ac." — This extraordinary humorist was a mere boy at the 
dale of Lord Uyron's satire.] 

70.— Page 160, line 1. 

Though now, thank Heaven t the Sosciomania^s o^er^ 

[; Master Hetty, "the yonng Roucius" had a little before been tba 
rage with the play-going public] 

71.— Page 169, line 5. 

Tlliilt lif.ynolds vents his " dammes P "poohs /" and " zounds .'" 

All those are favourite expressions of Mr. Kcynolds, and prominent in 
his comedies, living and defunct. 

72.— Page 169, line 7. 
While Kenney's " World "—ah ! ichere is Kenney's wit f — 
[Mr. Eenney has since written many successful dramas.] 

73.— Page 169, line 10. 
A tragedy complete in all hut words t 

Mr. T. Sheridan, the new manager of Drury Lane theatre, stripped 
the tragedy of Bonduca of the dialogue, and exhibited the scenes as the 
sppctacle of Caractacus. Was this worthy of his sire? or of himself ? — 
[Thomas Sheridan, who united mucli of the convivial wit of his father 
to many amiable qualities, was afterwards made colonial paymaster at 
thrt Cape of Good Hope, where he died in September, 1817, leaving a 
widow, whose novel of " Carwell " obtained much approbation, and 
Kcvcral children, of whom the Honourable Mrs. Norton was one.] 

74.— Page 169, line 15. 

Awake, George Colman f 

[The admiration here implied for the dramas of Colman was extended, 
wlien liord Byron became personally acquainted with him, to hia 
conversational humour.] 

75.- Page 160, lino 15. 
Cumherland, awah' f 

fliichurd Cumberland, the well-knoTrn auV\\ot oi \.\\o " West Indian," 
i!Atf '^Obscirer/' and one of the most amusin" ot tt,\\lo^\c\\gc«L^\v\vi^, ^Naft^ 
iaJSll.J 
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76.— Page 169, line 24. 

Where Garrich trod, and Siddons lives to tread f 

[In all editions previous to the fifth, it was, " Komble lives to tread." 
Lord Byron used to say, that, of actors, Cooke was the most natural, 
Kcmble the most supernatnnil, Kcan the medium between the two; but 
that Mrs. Siddous was worth them all put together." Such effect, 
however, had Kean's acting on his mind, that once, on seeing him play 
Sir Giles Oven-each, he was seized with a fit.] 

77.-Pagel69, line34. 

, StiU Ske^ngton and Goose divide the prize. 

[Dibdiu's pantomime of Mother Goose had a run of nearly a hundred 
nights, and brought more than twenty thousand jwunds to the treasury 
of Covent Garden theatre.] 

78.— Page 169, line 38. 

Her flight to garnish Greenwood" s gau designs; 

Mr. Greenwood is, we believe, scene-painter to Drury Lane theatre— 
as such, Mr. Skefiington is much indebted to him. 

79.— Page 160, line 40. 

In Jive facetious acts comes thundering on, 

Mr. [afterwards Sir Lumley] Skefflngton is the illustrious author of 
the "Sleeping Beauty," and some comedies, particularly " Maids and 
Bachelors ;" Baccalaurii baculo magis quara lauro digni. 

80.— Page 170, line 10. 

And worship Catalanis pantaloons, 

Nahli and Catalan! require little notice; for the visage of the one, 
and tlie salaiy of the other, will enable us long to recollect these 
amusing vagabonds. Besides, we are still black and blue from the 
squeeze on the first night of the lady's appearance in trousers. 

St.— Page 170, hue 12. 

0/ wit than puns, of humour than grimace. 

'The following twenty liner, were r.truck off one night after Lord 
Byi'on's return from tlio Opera, and sent the next morning to the 
printer.] 

82.— Pago 170, lino 34. 

Of vicfi nndfoVy, Greville and Argyle f 

To prevent any blunder, such as mistaking a street for a matv, I Vv^j?. 
leave to state, that it is tke instituUon, aTv6nvo^\Xv^ iiL\C«.^o^ 'Cv\a.\. \v«xs\\i, 
which is hero nllndrd to. A gentteman, TfVV>\ \j\\wo. \ «kv ^x-^n^Cv? 
acquainted, lost in ihc Argyle lloo^MS Bt\ftTa.V \\v.c»\vfA-^*V ^vc»»^ '^^ 
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backgammou/ It is but justice to the mana<^r in thin instance to 
Hay, that some degree of disapprobation was manifested : but why are 
the implements of gaming allowed in a place devoted to the society of 
both sexes ? A pleasant thing for tlio wives and daughters of those who 
are blest or cursed with such connections, to hear the billiard-tables 
rattling in one room, and the dice in another I That this is the case I 
myself can testify, as a late unworthy member of an institution which 
materially affects the morals of the higher orders, while the lower 
may not even move to the sound of a tabor and fiddle, without a chance 
of indictment for riotous behaviour. — [Colonel Greville conceived that 
l^ord Byron had reflected upon his conduct as manager of the Ar^lo 
iustitution and demanded an explanation. The matter was amicably 
settled by their mutual friends, though Lord Byron appears to have 
reti'acted none of his statements.] 

83.— Page 170, line 37. 

Behold tJie new Petronius of the day, 

Petronius, " Arbiter elegantianim " to Nero, " and a very pretty fellow 
in his day," as Mr. Congreve's " Old Bachelor " saith of Hannibal. 

84.— Page 171, line 34. 
And, kinder still, two Fagetafor your xoife ; 
[The original reading was, " a Paget for your wife."] 

85.— Page 171, line 41. 
To live like Clodius, and like FaWand/alt. 

I knew the late Lord Falkland well. On Sunday night I beheld him 
presiding at his own table, in all the honest pride of hospitality ; on 
Wednesday morning, at three o'clock, I saw stretched before me all 
that remained of courage, feeling, and a host of passions. He was a 
gallant and successful officer : his faults were the faults of a sailor, 
[those of dissipation] — as such, Britons will forgive them. He died 
like a brave man in a better cause ; for had he fallen in like manner on 
the deck of the frigate to which he was just appointed, his last moments 
would have been held up by his countrymen as an example to succeed- 
ing heroes. — [Lord Falkland was killed in a duel by Mr. Powell, in 
1809. Though his own difficulties pressed on him, Lord Byron contrived 
to convey five hundred pounds to the needy widow and children of his 
friend.] 

SG.— Page 172, line G. 

To fight my course thrott^h passion's countless host, 

[" Yes : and a precious chase they led me."— B., 1816.] 

87.— Page 172, line 12. 

" WTial art thou better, meddling fool, than theyf^ 

\_"Fool enough, certainly, then, and no wiser since."— B., 1816.] 

* ["True. It was Billy Way who lost ti\c TO0T\(i7. Itxvt-wVvKv^wvl 
iraaa snbscriber to the Argylo at the time of ttie cv<iivi;'— \i.,\S^^A 
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88— Page 172, line 22. 

I^om siUy Ilafiz up to simple Bowles, 

What would bo the sentiments of the Persian Anacreon, IlafiK, 
could be rise from his splendid sepulchre at Shecraz (where he 
reposes with Fcrdonsi and Sadi, the oriental Homer and Catullus), 
and behold his name assumed by one Stott of Dromore, the most 
im'pudt nt and execrable of literary poachers for the daily prints? 

89.— Page 172, line 31. 

Miles Andreios still his strength in cotipltts try, 

[Miles Peter Andrews, many years M.P. for Bewdley, Colonel of the 
Pnnce of Wales's Voluiitcers, proprietor of a gunpowder manufactory 
at Dartford, author of numerous prologues, epilogues, and farces, and 
one of the heroes of the Baviad. lie died in 1814.] 

90.— Page 172, line S6. 
Ah I wJiO would take their titles with thtir rhymes f 
[In the original manuscript we find these lines : — 

" In these, our times, with daily wonders big, 
A lettered peer i^ like a lettered pig ; 
Both know their alphabet, but who, from thence, 
Infers that peers or pigs have manly sense ? 
Still less that such should woo the graceful nine ; 
Parnassus was not made for lords and swine."] 

91.— Page 172, line 40. 

The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 

[liord Byron was here supposed to allude to the nervous disorder of 
Lord Carlisle.—" I thank Heaven," he exclaimed, "I did not know it; 
and would not, could not, if I had. I must naturally be the last person 
to be pointed on defects or maladies." He had originally dismissed his 
guardian with a complimentary couplet :— 

" On one alone Apollo deigns to smile 
And crown a new KoECommon in Carlisle." 

Between the composition and the printing of the satire he wrote to 
Lord Carlisle intimating that he should take his seat in the House of 
Lords, and instead of offers of countenance and civility received a cold 
description of the forms to be observed. To establish his claim to the 
peerage it was necessai-y to prove a maiTiage, of which no proper entry 
could he found, and wbat completed his indignation was the refusal of 
his guai-dian to satisfy the Chancellor upon the subject. Lord Byron's 
mother had an antipathy for Lord Carlisle which her violent passions 
rendered mutual, nor was her sou's character for dissipation calculated 
to remove a previous i)rpjudice ; but when Lord Byron's youth and need 
of guidance are considered, the advances he had made to his guardian^ and 
the public praise he had bestowed upon him, U -nvw^X. Xs^ «AxQ\\.\Ri^ ^Co»N. 
the ward waa treated with culpable T\og\ec\,. l^ot^Si lAycQW, 'w^^ '^»^'^ 
retained a sonae of the injury, ended "w'llli xcgxeWVu^ \Jci^^^x<»x«scwjyb 
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he had taken, and desiring a reconciliation. The noble panegyric in 
ChiliJe liarold on the son richly atoned for the offence agaiuHt the 
father.] 

02.-ragcl73, Unc4. 

Lord, rhymester, petit'inaUre, and pampliUteer ! 

The Earl of Carlisle has l:\tcly published an eightcen-penny pamphlet 
on the state of the stago, and offers his plan for building a new theatre 
It is to bo hoped his ibnlship will be pci*mitted to bring forward any 
thing for the stage— except his own tragedies. 

03.— rage 173, line 12. 

Aiid hang a cal/skin on these recreant lines. 

" Doff that lion's hide, 
Aud hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs." 

SMh. King John. 

Lonl Carlisle's works, most rcsplcndcntly bound, form a conspicuous 
ornament to his book-sliclves : — 

" The i*cst is all but leather and prunella." 

["Wrong also— the provocation was not sufficient to juitify the 
acerbity."— B., 1816.] 

94.— Page 173, line 20. 
Ar,il 3fch'iU'''s Mtntle prove a llanket too! 
" Melvilh 's Mantle," a parody on " Elijah's Mantle," a poem. 

95.— Page 173, line 30. 

L'-avi' icondi-ring comprehension far behind. 

Tliis lovely little Jes:jica, the daughter of the noted Jew King, seem.t 
to ha a follower of the Delia Crusca school, and has published two 
volumes of very respectable absurdities in rhyme, as times go; Iwsides 
sundry novels in tlie style of the first edition of the Monk.— [" She 
siucc married the Morning Post — an exceeding good match ; and is now 
dead— which is better."— D, 1816.] 

90.— P.ige 173, lin. 

Chaia'd to the ciQuaturc of 0. P. Q. 

These are the signatures of various woithies who figure in the 
poetical departments of the newspaper.^. 

97.-Pdge 173, line 37. 

When some brisk youth, the tenant of a staWy 

[Joseph P.l.ackett, the shoemaker. lie died at Seaham, in 1810, His 

poems were afterwards collected by Pratt ; and, oddly enough, hi<i 

principal patroncsia w.as Miss Milbank, then a perfect stranger to Lord 

Jijrron. In a letter written to Dallas, ou YioatOi W\e\o\^V^ ^v\^'!v\<fe,^.\. 

sea, in June 1811, he snvs,-"I sec tUal youira ^tv(i Ytvxxx:^ ys^1«^«. 
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Blackett the cobbler, is dead, in spite of his rhymes, and is probably one 
of the instances where death has saved a man from damnation. You 
were the ruin of that poor fellow amongst you : had it not been for his 
patrons, he might now have been in very good plight, shoe- (not 
veree-) making; but you have made him immortal witii a vengeance; 
who would think that any body would be such a blockhead as to siu 
against an express proverb — ' Ne sutor ultra crepidam !' 

' But spare him, ye Critics, his follies are past. 
For the Cobbler is come, as he ought, to his last.' — * 

Which two lines, with a scratch under last, to show where the joke lies, 
I beg that you will prevail on Miss Milbauk to have inserted on the 
tomb of her departed Blackett."] 

98.— Page 173, line 42. 
How ladies read, and literati laud ! 

[This was meant for poor Blackett, who was then patronised by 

A. J. B." (Lady Byron); "but that I did not know, or this would not 
have been written, at least I think not." — B,, 1816.] 

■ 

09— Page 174, line 4. 

And Capel Lofft declares Uis quite sullimc. 

Capel LofTt, Esq., the Maecenas of shoemakers, and preface-writer- 
general to distressed versemen ; a kind of gratis accoucheur to those 
who wish to be delivered of rhyme, but do not know how to bring 
forth. — [Bloomiield owed his first celebrity to the notice of Capel Loftt 
and Thomas Hill, Esquires, who recommended his "Farmer's boy" 
to a publisher, and by their influence attracted attention to its merits. 
The public sympathy did not rest permanently on the amiable poet, who 
died in extreme poverty, in 1823] 

100.— Page 174, line 7. 

I.o ! Burns and Blocmjidd, naj, a greater far, 

[" Read Burns to-day. What would lie have been if a patrician ? 
Wc should have had more polish — less force— just as much verse, bat no 
immortality— u divorce and a duel or two, the viiich had he survived, 
as his potations must have been less spirituoun, he might have lived 
as long as Sheridan, and outlived as much as poor Brinsley." — 

B. Journal, 1813.] 

101 .-Page 171, line 12. 

Bloomfield! why not on brother Nathan toof 

Seo Nathaniel Bloomfield's ode, elegy, or whatever he or any one oleo 
chooses to call it, on the enclosures of " Honingtou Green." 

102.- Page 174, line 25. 

May Moorland weavers loast PlndrtT\c sVill, 

ViJ/2 "Recollections of a Weaver in V\vc Uoo\\«.wvi^ ^^ '3:,Vs6JS»xV 
shire. ' 
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103.— Pago 174, line 84. 

Eeoall the pleasing memory of the past ; 

It would bo superfluous to recall to the mind of the reader the anthers 
of " Tho Pleasures of Memory " and " The Pleasures of Hope," the most 
beautiful didactic poems in our langtiage, if we except Pope^s " Essay on 
Man:*' but so many poetasters have started up, that even the names of 
Canipbell and Rogers are become strange.- [Beneath this note Lord 
Byi-on scribbled, in 1816,— 

" Pretty Miss Jaquoline 
Had a nose aquiline, 
And would assert rude 
Tilings of Miss Gertrude, 
While Mr. Marmion 
Led a great army on, 
Making Kehama look 
Like a fierce Mameluke." 

" I have been reading," says Lord Byron, in 1813, " Memory again, 
and Hope together, and retain all my preference of the former. His 
elegance is.really wonderful— there is no such a thing as a vulgar line 
in his book." In the annotations of 1816, Lord Byron remarks, " Rogers 
has not fulfilled the promise of his first poems, but has still very great 
merit."] 

104.- Page 175, line 6. 

Bear witness Gifford^ 

GifTord, author of the Baviad and Moivlad, the first satires of the day, 
and ti'anslator of Juvenal. 

105.— Page 175, line 6. 

Solhehyf 

Snthfbv, translator of Wleland's Obcron and Virgil's Oeorgics, and 
author of" Sau'," an epic poem. 

106.— Page 175, line G. 

Macneil. 

Macneil, whose poems are desei*vcdly popular, particularly " Scotland's 
Seal th," and the"Waes of War," of which t«n thousand copies were 
sold in one month.- [Hector Macueil died in 1818.] 

107. -Page 175, lines. 

Why slumbers Giffordf let us ash again. 

Mr. Gifford promised publicly that tho Baviad and Mroviad should not 
be his last original works : let hira remember, " Mox in reluctantes 
dracones." — [It was Canning and Frere, in their masterly poem of" New 
Morality" in the Autijacobin, who had preceded Lord Byron in the 
flattering inten'ogation of Mr. Gifford. 

'M/i/ where is uow that promise? w"l\y so\owis 
Sleep the keen shafts of satire and of song?' 
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A few months after the appearance of "English Bards" Mr. Gifford 
became the editor of the Quarterly Review,— which thenceforth occupied 
most of his time.] 

108.— Page 176, line 19. 

Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring, 

Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge, In October 1806, in consequence 
of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that would have matured a 
mind which disease and poverty could not impair, and which death 
itself destroyed rather than subdued. His poems abound in such 
beauties as must impress the reader with the liveliest regret tliat so 
short a period was allotted to talents, which would have dignified 
even the sacred functions he was destined to assume. — [In a letter to 
Mr. Dallas, in 1811, Lord Byron says, — "I am sorry you don't like 
Harry White; with a great deal of cant, which in him was sincere 
(indeed it killed him, as you killed Joe Blackett), certes there la poesy 
and genius. I don't say this on accotmt of my simile and rhymes ; but 
surely he was beyond all the Bloomfields and Blacketts, and their 
collateral cobblers, whom Lofft and Pratt have or may kidnap from 
their calling into the service of the trade. Setting aside bigotry, ho 
surely ranks next to Chatterton. It is astonishing how little he was 
known ; and at Cambridge no one thought or heard of such a man till 
his death rendered all notices useless. For my part, I should have 
been most proud of such an acquaintance : his very prejudices were 
respectable."] 

109.— Pago 175, line 31. 

Vieio'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 

[" That eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Which on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high." — Waller."] 

110.— Pago 176, line 5. 

This fact in Virtue^ s name let Crdbhe attest; 

[" I consider Crabbe and Coleridge as the first of these times, in point 
of power and genius."— B., 1816.] 

111. -Page 176, line 7. 

And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 

Mr. Shee, [afterwards President of the Royal Academy,! author of 
^ Rhymes on Art," and " Elements of Art." 

112.— Page 176, line 26. 

Wright ! 'twas thy happy lot at once to view 

Walter Rodwell Wright, late consul-general for the Seven Islands, is 
author of a very beautiful poem, just published: it\^^>\VV<Ss,^^'''^'5sr«k 
lonicflB," and is descriptive of the isles a.i\A \.\ve ttLdL^tt,cfew\. wi^^\.^1 ^x^^sRfc. 
[Mr. Wright was a friend of Mr. DaWas, -wYvo ^To\i«Jto\^ xfe<iQTCOTiR;\AsJ5»'^5^^'*^ 
^'Horw lonlcfB " to the favour of Lord Byxow.^ 
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113.— Page 176, line 29. 

And t/oUf associate bards/ who snatched to light 

The translators of the Antholo^, Bland and Merivale, have sincA 
published separiite po(>ms, which evince genius that only requires 
opportunity to attain eminence. 

114.— Page 177, line 10. 

False glare attracts, but more offends the eye. 

The neglect of the " Botanic Garden " is some proof of returning taste. 
The scenery is its solo recommendation. 

115.— Page 177, line 14. 

Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd; 

Messrs. Lamb and Lloyd, the most ignoble followers of Sonthey and 
Co.— [In 1798, Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd published in conjuno 
tion a volume, entitled " Poems in Blank Verse."] 

116.— Page 177, line 19. 

Atid thou, too, Scott / resign to minstrels rude 

By the bye, I hope that in Mr. Scott's next poem, his hero or heroine 
will be less addicted to " Gramarye," and more to grammar, than the 
Lady of the Lay and her bravo, William of Deloraine. 

117.— Pago 177, line 25. 
Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verte^ 
[" Unjust."-B., 181C.] 

lis.— Page 177, line 35. 

Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 

It may be asked, why I have censured the Earl of Carlisle, my jp^ardian 
and relative, to whom I dedicated a volunjc of puerile poems a few years 
ago?— The guardianship was nominal, at least as far as I have been 
able to discover ; the relationship I cannot help, and am very sorry for 
it ; but as his lordship seemed to forget it on a very essential occasion 
to me, I shall not burden my memory with the recollection. I do not 
think that personal differences sanction the unjust condemnation of a 
brother scribbler ; but I see no reason why they should act as a pre.- 
ventivo, when the author, noble or ignoble, has, for a series of years, 
beguiled a "discerning public" (as the advertisements have it) with 
divers reams of most orthodox, imperial nonsense. Besides, I do not 
step aside to vituperate the carl : no — ^his works come fairly in review 
with those of other patrician literati. If, before I escaped from my 
teens, I said anything in favour of his lordship's paper books, it was in 
the way of dutiful dedication, and more ftom tlie advice of others t'nan 
mjr own judgment, and I seize the first opportanlty «f vtonomiclug my 
sincere recantation. I have heard that some persoTv^ w«ic«\N«.Taft \o\» 
ander obligations to Lord Carlisle ; if so, 1 BhaW "^ mo?X ^M\icv3^»s\i 
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happy to learn what they are, and when confen'ed, that they may be 
duly appreciated and publicly acknowledged. Wliat I have humbly 
advanced as an opinion on his printed things, I am prepared to support, 
if necessary, by quotations from elegies, eulogies, odes, episodes, and 
certain facetious and dainty tragedies bearing his name and mark : — 

" What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards." 

So says Pope. Amen! — [Much too savage, whatever the foundation 
might be."— B., 1816.] 

llO.—Page 178, line 26. 
And glory, like the phoenix midst herfires^ 
[" The devil take that phoenix ! How came it there ? "— B., 1816.] 

120.— Page 178, line 32. 

With rhyme by Hoare, 

[The Rev. Charles James Hoare published, in 1608, the " Shipwreck of 
St. Paul," a Seatonian prize poem.] 

121.— Page 178, line 32. 

and epic blank by Hoyle : 

[The Rev. Charles Hoyle, author of " Exodus," an epic In thirteen 
books, and several other Seatonian prize poems.] 

122.— Page 178, Une 34. 

Bequires no sacred theme to bid us list. 

The " Games of Hoyle," well known to the votaries of whist, chess, Ac, 
are not to be superseded by the vagailes of his poetical namesake, whose 
poem comprised, as expressly stated in the advertisement, all the 
" plagues of Egypt." 

123.— Page 179, line 2. 
A monthly scribbler of scwe loio lampoon, 
["Right enough: this was well deserved, and well laid on."— B., 1816.] 

124.— Pfige 179, line 6. 

Himself a Uviny libel on mayikind. 

This person, who has lately betrayed the most rab!d symptoms of 
confirmed authorship, is writer of a poem denominated the "Art of 
Pleasing," as "Incus a non lucendo," containing little pleasantry and 
less poetry. He also acts as montlily stipendiary and collector of calum- 
nies for the " Satirist." If this unfortunate young man would exchang:t» 
the magazines for the mathematics, and endea.\o\\t \c^ XxCe^^ ^ ^<i^<£v... 
degree in his HnJversity, It might eventwaWy pvovft revests ^«rARRsi5^'& 
than bis present salary.— [Mr. Hewson ClaxV-e ^a'a «\%^> V>^fe w5.NXtfst <»\ 
' The Saanterer/' and a ' History of the Catn^o.\i,iiVft.'R»s»\»'''\ 
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125 —Page 179, lino 7. 

Oh! dark asylum of a Vandal race! 

" Into Cambridgeshire the Emperor Probus transported a considerable 
body of Vandals."— Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. ii., p. 83. There is 
no reason to doubt the truth of this assertion ; the breed is still in high 
perfection. 

126.— Page 179, line 9. 

So lost to Phoebus, that nor Uodgson^a verse 

This gentleman's name requires no praise : the man vho in translation 
displays unquestionable genius may be well expected to excel in original 
composition, of which, it is to be hoped, we shall soon see a splendid 
specimen. — [Besides a translation of Juvenal, Mr. Hodgson has pub- 
lished " Lady Jane Grey," " Sir Edgar," and " The Friends," a poem in 
four books. He also translated, in conjunction with Dr. Butler, Lucieu 
Bonaparte's unreadable epic of ''Charlemagne."] 

127.— Page 179, line 10. 
Can maJce thee better, nor poor IlewsovCs worse, 
Ilewson Clarke, Esq., as it is written. 

128.— Page 179, line 16. 

And modern Britons glory in tJteir sires. 

Tlie "Aboriginal Britons," an excellent poem, by Richards. [Tho 
Rev. George Richards, D.D., has also sent from the press " Songs of the 
Aboriginal Bards of Britain," " Modern France," two volumes of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, and Bampton Lectures " Ou the Divine Origin of 
Prophecy."] 

129.- Page 179, line 36. 

And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine, 

[With this Verse the satire originally ended.] 

130.— Page 180, line 2. 

And old dame Portland fills the place of Pitt, 

A friend of mine being asked, why his Grace of Portland was likened 
to an old woman? replied, "ho supposed it was because he was past 
bearing."— His Grace is now gathered to his grandmothers, where ho 
sleeps as sound as evoi*; but even his sleep was better than his col- 
leagues' waking. 1811. 

131.— Page 180, line 7. 
Thence shall I stray through leauty's native clime, 
Georgia. 

132.— Page 180, line 8. 
^//^e Kaffis clad in rocks, and crovnHd tcitli snows suMCm*. 
3foaut Cdiicasus, 
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133^-ragc 180, line D. 

But should I back return, no tempting press 

[These four lines originally stood, — 

** But sliould I back rctum, no Ictter'd sage 
Shall drag my common-place book on the stage ; 
Let vain Valcntia * rival luckless Carr, 
And equal him whose work he souglit to marr."] 

134.— Page 180, line 13. 

Let Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 

Lord Elgin would fain persuade us that all the figures, with an^ 
without noses, in his stoncsliop, arc the work of Phidias! "Creda* 
Juda^us ! " 

135." -Page 1£0, line 20. 

/ leave topography to rapid 

[The epithet in the original MS. was " coxcomb," but becoming ac- 
quainted with Ocll while the satire was in tlie press, Lord Hyron changed 
it to " classic." In the fifth edition he altered it to " rapid," and appended 
this note : — " ' Rapid,' indeed I lie topographised and typographiscd 
King Priam's dominions in three days! I called him 'classic' before I 
saw the Troad, but since have learned better than to tack to his name 
what don't belong to it."] 

136.— Page 180, line 20. 

Qtll; 

Mr. G ell's Topography of Troy and Ithaca cannot fail to ensure the 
approbation of every man possessed of classical taste, as well for the 
information Mr.Gell conveys to the mind of the reader, as for the ability 
and research the respective works display.— [" Since seeing the plain of 
Troy, my opinions are somewhat changed as to the above note. Gell's 
survey was hasty and superficial."— 13., 1816. Shortly afler his return 
from Greece, in 1811, Lord Byron wrote a critique on Sir William Gell's 
works for the Monthly Review.] 



• Lord Valentla (whose tremendous travels are forthcoming with due 
decorations, graphical, topographical; typographical) deposed, on Sir 
John Carr*8 unlucky suit, that Mr. Dubois's satire prevented his pur- 
chase of the " Stranger in Ireland."— Oh, fie, my lord ! has your lordship 
no more feeling for a fellow-tourist?— but " two of a trade," they say, &c. 
[from the many tours he made, Sir John was culled " The Jaunting 
Car " A wicked M'it having severely lashed him in a publication called 
** My Pocket Book ; or, Hints for a Ryglit Merrie and Conceited Tour," 
he brought an action of damages ag.ainst the publisher; but as the court 
deemed the work legitimate criticism, the knight was nonsuited. Edward 
I>ubois, Esq., the author of this pleasant satko, Ivvv^ ».\^ >J^!i^^^.^v^R^''''''?^^»« 
Wreath," conslsfiux of translaliona froTCV ?^a\>vVvo, AXvoxi, wv^ '^«a».ONssai, 
" OW A7cJt/' A satirical story, and or <idvX\cjTi v>l XX^a TissRScsaaxwa ^'^^ 
Bocctuxio.] 

VOL, /• "* 
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137.— Page 180, line 22. 

To stun the public ear — at least with prose. 

[Lord Brron set out on his travels with the determination to keep no 
journal.] 

138.— Page 180, Hue 31. 
Vnscared hy all the din of Melbourne h use, 
I" Singular enough, and din enough, God knows." — B., 1816."! 

139.— Page 181, line 16. 

Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare. 

[" The greater part of this satire I most sincerely wish had never 
been written— not only on account of the injustice of much of the critical, 
and some of the personal part of it — but the tone and temper are such as 
I cannot approve." — Byboit. July 14, 1816. Diodati, Geneva.'\ 



HINTS FROM HORACE: 



BETSO AX ALI.USIOX IX EXGLISH VERSE TO THE EPISTLE " AD 
PISOXES, DE ARTE POETICA," AND INTENDED AS A SEQUEL 
TO "EXOLISa BAKDB AND SCOTCU BEVIEWERS." 



"Ergo fungar vice cotis, ncntura 

Reddere qiue ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi." 

IloB. De Arte Poet. 

'fthjrmes are difficult things— they are ■tubbom things, sir." 

FiKLOino's Amelia, 



^*I 



INTRODUCTION TO HINTS mOM HORACE. 



To translate Iloraco has hitherto proved an impracticable task. It is 
comparatively easy to transfer the majestic declamations of Jnrenal ; 
but the lloratian satire is cast in a mould of sach exquisite delicacy — 
uniting perfect case with perfect elegance — that no version has at all 
preserved the lively graces of the original. Notwithstanding some 
brilliant passages in Pope's and Swift's Imitations^ thera was little temp- 
tation to repeat even that less difficult experiment. A happy adaptation 
of a modem example to the ancient text could only be fully appreciated 
by the scholar, and was dearly purchased by the many forced and feeblo 
parallels with which it was conjoined. Lord Byron, who ran a free race 
with such majestic bounds, moved with a halting gait when he attempted 
to tread in the footsteps of a precursor. His own opinion was the otiier 
way ; for estimating the merit by the difficulty of the performance, he 
rated the "Hints from Horace" extravagantly high. That he foreborc 
to publish them after tlie success of Cliilde Harold was from no mistnist 
of their value, but from feeling, as he states, that he should be " heaping 
coals of fire upon his head " if ho were to put forth a sequel to his 
juvenile lampoon. He could no longer lift his hand against men who 
had grasped it in friendship, nor retain in an hour of triumph that 
literary bitterness which had been mainly excited by the mortification 
of failure. Nine years afterwards he resolved to print the work with 
some omissions, and gravely maintained that it excelled the productions 
of his mature genius. " As far," he said, " as versification goes it is 
good ; and on looking back at what I wrote about that period, I am 
astonished to see how little I have trained on. I wrote better then than 
now ; but that comes of my having fallen into the atrocious bad taste of 
the times." The opinion of Mr. Hobhouse that the "Hints" wonld 
require "a good deal of slashing" to adapt them to the passing hour, 
again led Lord Byron to suspend the publication, and the satire first 
saw the light in 1^1, seven years after the authoi-'s death. No part of 
the poem is much above mediocrity, and not a little is below it. The 
versification, which Lord Byron singles out for praise, has no distin- 
guishing excellence, and was surpassed by his later iambics in every 
metrical quality, — in majesty, in melody, in freedom, and in spirit. 
Authors are frequently as bad judges of their own works as men in 
general are, proverbially, in their own cause, and of all the literary 
hallucinations upon record there are none which exceed the mistaken 
preferences of Lord Byron. Shortly after the appearance of "The 
Corsair " he fancied that " English Bards " was still his masterpiece ; 
when all his greatest works had been produced, he contended that his 
translation from Pulci was his " grand performance, — the best thing he 
ever did in bia lite; " and throughout ttie w\\o\ft ot \\\ii literary career he 
regturded tbeae "Hints from Horace" wUh tli^ totv^iTx^i^^ \«\iVi\i ^x%\iX& 
Miv Mid to feel for their least favoured offapYlxv?;, 
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Atueks: Cafuchin Coxvk?it, March 12, ISll 

Who would not laugh, if Lawi'ence, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each flatter' d face. 
Abused his art, till Nature, with a blush, 
Saw cits grow centam-s underneath his brush 1 
Or, should some limner join, for show or sale, 
A moid of honour to a mermaid's tail ] 
Or low Dubost^ — as once the world has seen — 
Degrade God's creatures in his gi*aphic spleen? 
Not all that forced politeness, which defends 
Fools in their faults, could gag his grinning fiiends. 
Believe mo, Moschus,^ like that picture seems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man's dreams, 
Displays a crowd of figures incomplete. 
Poetic nightmares, without head or feet. 

Poets and painters, as all artists-^ know, 
May shoot a little with a Icugthen'd bow ; 
Wo claim this mutual mercy for our task, 
And grant in turn the pardon which we ask ; 

Ilumann caplti cei*vicem pictor eqiiinara 

Jungerc si velit, ct varias ludwcere phimnfl, 

Uudique collatla niembris, ut tui-piter atnira 

Dcsinat in piscem miilier foraiosa supeme : 

Spectatnm admissi risnm tcncatis, amici '? 

Citjdite. Pisoiies, isti tabulsc fore librum 

rcrslmilem, ctijus, vclut ajgri somnia, vaiiKj 

Fingcntur Hpccies, nt ncc pes, i\ec cr,t^w\. wxvv 

Eeddtttiir formed. IMctcribvvs atqv.e* ■\joc\.Vi 

Qiiidlibct aiidcndi semper fiul i»c\v\& potfea\«.*, 

ScimtiSf ct banc veuiam pctimusc^w^ ^a.m\\^«^\<i'^^«^^'^'^^* 
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But make not monsters spring from gcntlo dams — 
Birds breed not vipers, tigers nurso not lambs. 

A labour'd, long exordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot speeches) but to paltry ends; 
And nonsense iu a lofty note goes down. 
As pertness passes with a legal gown : 
Thus many a bard describes in pompous strain 
'j'ho clear bi*ook babbling through the goodly plain : 
The gi'oves of Granta, and her Gothic halls. 
King's Coll., Cam's stream, stain'd windows, and old walls : 
Or, in advent'rous numbei^s, neatly aims 
To paint a rainbow, or — the river Thames.* 

You sketch a tree, and so perhaps may shine — 
Biit daub a shipwreck like an alehouse sign ; 
You plan a rcwg^-it dwindles to a pot ; 
Then glide down Grub-street — fasting and foi-got; 
Laugh'd into Lethe by some quaint Review, 
Whose wit is never troublesome till — true.* 

In fine, to whatsoever you aspire. 
Let it at least be simple and entire. 

The greater portion of the rhyming tribe 
(Give ear, my friend, for thou hast been a scribe) 
Are led astray by some peculiai* lure. 
I labour to be brief — become obscure ; 
One falls while following elegance too fast ; 
Another soars, inflated with bombast ; 

Sed non ut placidis cocant immitia ; non ut 
Serpcntes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 

Incceptis gravibus plerumque et magna professls 
Purpnreus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus ; cum lucus et ara Dianee, 
Kt properantis aquse per amoenos ambitus agros, 
Ant flumen Khenum, aut pluvius describitur aivus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus : et fortasse cupressum 
Scis simularo : quid hoc, si fractis enatat exspes 
Navibus, eere dato qui pingitur ? amphora coepit 
Institui; cunxinte rotil cur urceus exit? 
Deniqne sit quod vis, simplex duntaxat et imum. 
Maxima pars ratum, pater, et juvenes patrc digni, 
Decipimnr specie recti. Brevls ease laboico, 
Obscitnia £o: sectantem levia, nervV 
PeMdunt onimigue: professus graudliv, lux^^t*. 
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Too low a third crawls on, afraid to fly, 

He spins his subject to satiety ; 

Absurdly varying, he at last engraves 

Fish in the woods, and boars beneath the waves ! 

Unless your care's exact, your judgment nice, 
The flight from folly leads but into vice ; 
None are complete, all wanting in some part. 
Like certain tailors, limited in art. 
For galligaskins Slowsheai'S is your man ; 
But coats must claim another artisan.^ 
Now this to me, I own, seems much the same 
As Vulcan's feet to bear Apollo's frame ;' 
Or, with a fair complexion, to expose 
Black eyes, black ringlets, but — a bottle nose ! 

Dear authors ! suit your topics to your strength, 
And ponder well your subject, and its length 
Nor lift your load, before you're quite aware 
What weight your shoulders will, or will not, bear. 
But lucid Order, and Wit's siren voice. 
Await the poet, skilful in his choice ; 
With native eloquence he soars along, 
Grace in his thoughts, and music in his song. 

Let judgment teach him wisely to combine 
With future parts the now omitted line : 

Serpit hitmi, tutus nimium, timidusque procellae : 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
l>elphinum sylvis appingit, fluctibua apram. 

In vitium ducit culpee fuga, si caret arte. 
JEmilium circa ludum faber unus et ungues 
Exprimet, et moUes imitabitur sere capillos ; 
Jnfelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet. Hunc ego me, si quid componere curera, 
Non magis esse velim, quam pravo vivere naso, 
Spectandum nigria oculis nigroque capillo. 

Sumitc mateiiem vestris, qui scribitis, cqnam 
Viribna; et versate diu quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter erit res. 
Nee facundia deseret bunc ncc lucidus ordo. 

Ordinis hoec virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque difFerat, et praesens in temp\ia otcv\W«l\,\ 
Hoc amet, hoc spemat promissi carmViua owtVot. 
In verbiB ctiam tenuis cautusque s<Jieti^Va *, 
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This shall the author choose, or that reject, 

Precise in style, and cautious to select ; 

Nor slight applause will candid pens afford 

To him who furnishes a wanting word. 

Then fear not if 'tis needful to produce 

Some term unknown, or obsolete in use, 

(As Pitt^ has furnish'd us a word or two, 

AVhicli lexico^^-aphei-s declined to do :) 

So you indeed, with cai*e, — (but be content 

To take this licence rarely) — may invent. 

New words find credit in these latter days, 

If neatly grafted on a Gallic phrase. 

AVliat Chaucer, Spenser did, wo scarce refuse 

To Drj'deu's or to Pope's maturer muse. 

If you can add a little, say why not, 

As well as William Pitt, and Walter Scott 1 

Since they, by force of rhyme and force of limga, 

Eniich'd our island's ill-united tongues; 

'Tis then — and shall be — lawful to present 

Reform in writing, as in parliament. 

As forests shed their foliage by degi'ees. 
So fade expressions which in season please ; 
And we and ours, alas ! are due to fate. 
And works and words but dwindle to a date. 
Though as a monarch uods, and commerce calla^ 
Impetuous rivers stagnate in canals ; 

Dixcris cf^rogie, notuin si callida verbum 
Kcddiderit jnnctura novum. Si forte ncccsse est 
Indiciis monstrare recentibiis abdita rerum, 
Flngere cinctutis uon exaudita Cetliegis 
Continget; dabiturqnc liccntia sampta pndenter; 
Et nova factaque nuper Iiabcbunt verba fideni, si 
Groeco fonte cadant, parce dctorta. Quid autcm 
Ciccilio Plautoque dabit Komanus, ademptum 
Virgilio Yarioque? ego cur, acqnircre pauca 
Si possum, invideor; cum lingtui Catonis ct Eimt 
Scnnonem patrinm ditavcrit, ct nova rcnani 
Nomina protulerlt ? Licuit, scmperqne licebit, 
Signatum prjosente nota producerc nomen. 

Ut 8ilva5 foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit rotas, 
Et juvenum ritu florentmodo nata, vigentqno. 
DehemiiT morti nos, nostraquc ; sivc reccptua 
Term Neptnnus classes aquilonVbus arcct, 
J{e£i3 opus J stcrilisvc diu palus, apUqywi tcnua 
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Tliough swamps subdued, and maralies draiu'd, sustain 

The heavy ploughshare and the yellow grain. 

And lismg ports along the busy shore 

Protect the vessel from old Ocean's roar, 

All, all, must pei*ish ; but, surviving last, 

The love of letters half preserves the past. 

True, some decay, yet not a few revive ; ' 

Though those shall sink, which now appear to thrive, 

As custom arbitmtes, whose shifting sway 

Our life and language must alike obey. 

The immortal wars which gods and angels wage, 
Arc they not shown in Milton's sacred i>age ] 
His strain will teach what numbera best belong 
To themes celestial told in epic song. 

The .slow, sad stanza will correctly point 
The lover's anguish, or the friend's complaint. 
But which desei*ves the laurel — rhyme or blank? 
Wliich holds on Helicon the higher rank? 
Let squabbling critics by themselves dispute 
This point, as puzzling as a Chancery suit 

Satiric rhyme first sprang from selfish spleen. 
You doubtr—see Dryden, Pope, St. Patrick's dean.^** 

Blank verse is now, with one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 

Viciuas urbcs alit, ct grave sentit nratrnm : 
Sen cursum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melius ; mortalia facta pcribuiit : 
Nedum seiinontim stct hoiios, et gratia vivax. 
Multa renaseentur, qusB jam cecidere ; cadentquc, 
Qiiic nunc sunt in honore vocabnla, si volet usiis, 
Qiicm penes arbitrium est, et jus, ct norma loquendl. 
Res gcstiD rogumque ducumque et tristia bella, 
Quo sciibi posscnt numero, monstravit Ilomenis. 

Versibus imparitcr junctis qneiimonia primum ; 
Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 
Quis tamcn exiguos elegos emiscrit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

Archilocum proprio rabies armavit iam)x> ; 
Ilnnc^occi cepere pcdem grandcsque cottwxnA, 
AUemis aptum sermonibus, et popuVoiYoa 
Viacentcm strepitus, et natum re\)ua ft^eu^a. 
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Tliough uiad Alinanzor rhymed in Drj^den's dixy^, 
No sing-song hero rants in modern plays ; 
Whilst modest Comedy her verse foregoes 
For jest and pun^^ in •very middling prose. 
Not that our Bons or Beaumonts show the worse, 
Or lose one point, because they wrote in vei*se. 
But so Thalia pleases to appear, 
Poor virgin ! damn'd some twenty times a year I 

Whate'er the scene, let this advice have weight : — 
Adapt your language to your hero's state. 
At times Melpomene forgets to groan, 
And brisk Thalia takes a serious tone ; 
Nor imregarded will the act pass by 
AVhere angry Townly*' lifts his voice on liigh. 
Again our Shakspeare limits verse to kings. 
When common prose will serve for common things ; 
And lively Hal resigns heroic ire, 
To " hollowing Hotspur " '^ and his sceptred sire. 

*Tis not enough, ye bards, with all your art, 
To polish poems ; they must touch the heart : 
"Where'er the scene be laid, whate'er the song, 
Still let it bear the hearer's soul along ; 
Command your audience or to smile or weep, 
Whiche'er may please you — anything but sleep. 

Musa dedit fidibus divos, puerosque deonim, 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primnm, 
Et jiivenum curas, ct libera vina referre. 

Descriptas servare vices, opcmraque colores, 
Cur ego, si neqiieo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? 
Cur nescire, pudens prave, quam discere malo? 
Versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult; 
Indignatur item privatis, ac prope socco 
Dignis carminibns nairari coena Thyestae. 
Singula qtiffiqne locum teneant sortita deccnter. 
Interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 
Iratusque Chrcmes tnmido delitigat ore : 
Et tragicus plenimque dolct sermone pedcstri. 
Telephus et Pelcus, cum pauper et exul, uterque 
Projicit ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba; 
8i curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 

Non satis est pulclira esse poemata ; dulcia snnto, 
Et qtiocunqne volent, anlmum andltorls agunto. 
£/t lidentibiis arridcnt, ita flentlbua adftcnt 
Ilamani rultus; si vis me flere doleiiiMm eal 
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The poet claims our tears ; but, by liis leave, 
Before I shed them, let me see him giieve. 

If banish'd Romeo feign'd nor sigh nor tear, 
LuU'd by his languor, I should sleep or sneer. 
Sad words, no doubt, become a serious face. 
And men look angry in the pi*oper place. 
At double meanings folks seem wondrous sly. 
And sentiment prescribes a pensive eye ; 
For nature form'd at first the inward man, 
And actors copy nature — ^when they can. 
She bids the beating heart with rapture bound, 
Raised to the stars, or levell'd with the ground; 
And for expression's aid, 'tis said, or sung. 
She gave our mind's interpreter — the tongue, 
Who, worn with use, of late would fain dispense 
(At least in theatres) with common sense ; 
O'erwhelm with sound the boxes, gallery, pit. 
And raise a laugh with anything — but wit. 

To skilful wi'iters it will much import. 
Whence spring their scenes, from common life or court; 
Whether they seek applause by smile or tear, 
To draw a " Lying Valet," or a " Lear," 
A sage, or rakish youngster wild from school, 
A wandering " Peregrine," or plain " John Bull ;' 
All persons please when nature's voice prevails, 
Scottish or Irish, born in Wilts or Wales. 

Primiira ipsl tibi ; tunc tna me mfoi*tiinia Iflodent 
Teleplie, vel Peleu, male si mandata loqu^ris, 
Ant dormitabo, aiit ridebo : tristia moestum 
Vultum verba decent ; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludenteni, lasciva; sevcram, seria dicta. 
Fonnat enim natura prins nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunanim habitum ; juvat, aut impellet ad iram* 
Aut ad humura moerore gi'avi deducit, et angit; 
Post effert animi motus interprete lingua. 
Si dicentis enint fortunis absona dicta, 
Koniani toUent equites, peditesque cacbinniim. 

Intererit multum, Davusne loquatiir an heros ; 
Matunisne senex, an adbnc florcnte juventa 
Fervidus; an matrona potens, an sednla tiutrlx.\ 
Mercaforne vagus, cultome vivenUs ftgoWV, 
Colcbus an Assyrius ; Thebia uutxllwa, ».ti K.t\^, 
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Or follow common fame, or forgo a plot 
Who cares if iniiiiic heroes lived or not] 
One precept serves to regulate the scene :-^ 
Make it appear as if it mijht have been. 

If some Drawcaiisir" j-oii aspire to draw. 
Present him raving, and above all law : 
If female furies in your scheme ai*e plann d, 
Macbeth's fierce dame is ready to your hand ; 
For teara and treachery, for good and evil, 
Constance, King Ilichard, Hamlet, and the Devil I 
But if a new design you dare essay, 
And freely wander from the beaten way, 
True to your chai'actei's, till all be past, 
Preserve consistency from first to laijt. 

'Tis hard to venture where our betters fail, 
Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale ; 
And yet, perchance, 'tis wiser to prefer 
A hackney 'd plot, tlian choose a new, and cit; 
Yet copy not too closely, but record. 
More justlj', thought for thought than word for word ; 
Nor trace your prototype through narrow ways, 
But only follow where he merits praise. 

For you, young bard ! whom luckless fate may lead 
To tremble on the nod of all who read, 
Kre your first score of cantos time unrolls. 
Beware — for God's sake, don't begin like Bowles ! ** 

Aitt fainnm Reqiici'o, aut slbi convcnientia finge, 
Pcriptor. Honoratuin si foi*te repouls Achillcm • 
lujpiger, iracundus, incxorabilis accr, 
Jura nogut sibi iiata, nihil iion arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox iuvictaque; flebilis Ino; 
Perfidus Ixion; lovaga; triHtis OresteB ; 
Si quid incxpertum sccuic committis, et andes 
Pei"sonam fonuarc novam : scrvetnr ad imum 
QualiH ab incepto processcrit, et sibi constet. 

Diilieile est proprie coniiuunia dicere ; ^^ tuque 
Ttcctius Iliacum carmea dcducis in actus, 
Quam si proferrcs ignota isidictaque primus. 
Publica matcrics privati juris crit, si 
2^ec circa viJem patuliunquc moraberis orbcm ; 
Aec verbiim verba ciirabis reddere ftdwa 
Jnterprcs, nee desilios imitator in arctwm 
Undepedem profarre piidor vetet, awl ovex\a\cx. 
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" Awake a louder and a loftier strain," — 

And pray, what follows fix)m his boiling bi*ain ? — 

He sinks to Southcy s level in a trice, 

Whose epic mountjuns never fail in mice J 

Not so of yore awoke your mighty sire 

The tempcr'd warblings of his master-lyre; 

Soft as the gentler breathing of the lutp, 

" Of man's firat disobedience and the fiaiit *' 

He speaks, but, as his subject swells along, 

Earth, Heaven, and Hades echo with the song.*' 

Still to the midst of things he hastens on. 

As if we witncss'd all already done ; 

Leaves on hia path whatever seems too mean 

To raise the subject, or adorn the scene ; 

Gives, as each page improves upon the sight, 

Not smoke from brightness, but from darkness — light ; 

And truth and fiction with such art compounds. 

We know not where to fix their several bounds. 

If you would please the public, deign to hear 

What soothes the many-headed monster's ear : 

If your heart triumph when the hands of all 

Applaud in thunder at the curtoin's fall. 

Deserve those plaudits — study nature's page, 

And sketch the strikuig traits of every age ; 

While varying man and varying years unfold 

Life's little tale, so oft, so vainly told ; 

Ncc sic inciplos, lit scrlptor Cyclicus olim : 
"Fortnnaiu Priami cantaljo, ct nobile bcllum." 
Quid dignmn tanto ferut hie promissor hiatu ? 
Parturitint montcH : nascetur ridictilus nius. 
Qnanto rcctius hie, qui nil inolitur incpte ! 
" Die mihi, Musa, virum capta; post tcmpora Trojre, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbos." 
Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehiuc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamquc, et cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
Nee reditum Diomcdis ab interitu Melcagii, 
Nee gemino bellum Trojanum oi-ditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad evcntum festinat ; et in medias res 
Non seeus ac notas, audltorcm rapit, et quse 
Despcrat tractata nitcsccre posse, relinquit : 
Atque ita mcntitur, sic vcris falsa rcmiscct, 
Primo ne medium, medio nc discrepct imum. 

Tu, quid ego et populus mecum des\i«vo,\,, Ok^^. 
Si platiHods eges aulica mancutxv^, clua^ua 
Seaaun, donee cantor, Vos plawCLxtc, d\<»\:;, 
Statin ci^iisquc notandl aunt Ubl moTC^% 
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Observe his simple childhood's dawning days. 
His pranks, his prate, his playmates, and his plays ; 
Till time at length the mannish tyro weans. 
And prurient vice outstrips his tardy teens ! 

Behold liim Freshman ! forced no more to groan 
O'er Virgil's ^^ devilish verecs and his own; 
Prayei's are too tedious, lectures too abatiiise. 
He flies from Tavell's frown to " Fordham's Mews;** 
(Unlucky Tavell ! '^ doom'd to daily cares 
By pugilistic pupils, and by bears,) 
Fines, tutors, tasks, conventions threat in vain, 
Before hounds, huntere, and Newmarket plain. 
Rough with his elders, with his equals rash. 
Civil to sharpers, prodigal of cash; 
Constant to nought — save hazard and a whore, 
Yet cursing both — for both have made him sore ; 
Unread (unless, since books beguile disease. 
The p — X becomes his passage to degrees) ; 
Fool'd, pillaged, duim'd, he wastes his term away. 
And imexpell'd, perhaps, retires M.A. ; 
Master of arts ! as hclU and cluhs^ proclaim, 
Where scarce a blackleg bears a brighter name I 

Launch'd into life, extinct his early fire, 
He apes the selfish prudence of his sire ; 
Manies for money, chooses friends for rank, 
Buys land, and shrewdly tinists not to the Bank ; 
Sits in the Senate ; gets a son and heir ; 
Sends him to Harrow, for himself was there 
Mute, though he votes, unless when call'd to cheer, 
His son's so shai*p — he'll sec the dog a peer ! 

Mobilibusque decor naturis dandiis et annis. 
Reddere qnl voces jam scit pucr, et pcde certo 
Signat humum : gestit paribus colludere, et u*am 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur in horas. 

Iniberbis juvenis, tandem custode remoto, 
Gaudet cquis canibnsque, et aprici gramine campi; 
Cereus in vitiiim flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Utilium tardus provisor, prodigus seris, 
Sublimis, cupidusqnc, et araata relinquere pemix. 

Conversis studiis, rotas animusquc virilla 
Quaorit opcB, ct amicitias inservit IvotvotV*, 
ConunisJasc cavet quod mox mutate labored. 
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Manhood declines — age palsies every limb ; 
He quits the scene — or else the scene quits him ; 
Scrapes wealth, o'er each departing penny grieves. 
And avarice seizes all ambition leaves ; 
Counts cent per cent, and smiles, or vainly frets, 
O'er hoards diminished by young Hopeful's debts ; 
Weighs well and wisely what to sell or buy, 
Complete in all life's lessons — ^but to die ; 
Peevish and spiteful, doting, hard to please. 
Commending every time, save times like these ; 
Crazed, querulous, forsaken, half forgot, 
Expu'es unwept — ^is buried— let him rot ! 

But from the Di-ama let mo not digress, 
Nor spare my precepts, though they please you less. 
Though woman weep, and hardest hearts are stirr'd. 
When what is done is rather seen than heard. 
Yet many deeds preserved in history's page 
Are better told than acted on the stage ; 
The ear sustains what shocks the timid eye, 
And horror thus subsides to sympathy. 
Tme Briton all beside, I here am French — 
Bloodshed 'tis surely better to retrench ; 
The gladiatorial gore we teach to flow 
In tragic scene disgusts, though but in show ; 
We hate the carnage while we see the trick. 
And find small sympathy in being sick. 
Not on the stage the regicide Macbeth 
Appals an audience with a monarch's death ; 

Multa sencm convcniunt incommoda; vel quod 
Qusei'it, et inventis miser abstinet, ac timet ati ; 
Yd quod res omnca timide gelidcque miaistrat, 
Dilator, spo longus, iuers, avidusquo futuri ; 
Difiicilis, quscrulus, laudator tcmporis acti 
Se puero, castigator ccnsorque minorum. 
Multa ferunt anni venlentcs comraoda sccum, 
Multa rcccdentes adimunt. Ne forte seniles 
Mandentur juveni paitcs, pucroquo viriles, 
Semper in adjunctis, ajvoque morabimur aptls. 

Aut agitur res in scenis, aut acta rcfcrttir. 
Scgnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quani qnec sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus^ Qt cvvvsa 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. Hon taraeu \xvV.A\a 
Vigna gcri, promes in scenam •, mvxUaquci loWvi^ 
£x oculis, ausd mox naiTet facundva ptiecscna. 
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To gaz3 when sablo IIiibci*t threats to sear 
Younj; Arthui'd eyes, can ours or nature bearl 
A halterM heroine-* Johnson sought to slay — 
AVe Bavcil Irene, but half damn'd the play. 
And (Heaven bo praised!) our tolerating times 
Siint met unorplioses to pantomimes ; 
And Lcwid self, with all his sprites, would quake 
To change Earl Osmond's negi-o to a snake ! 
I>-'cau30, in scenes exciting joy or giief, 
We loathe the action which exceeds belief: 
And yet, God knows ! what may not authors do, 
"NVhose postsci-ipts prate of dyeing ** heroines blue 1" 

Above all things, Dan Poet, if you can, 
Eke out yom* acts, I pray, with mortal man, 
Nor call a ghost, unless some cursed scrape 
Must open ten trap-doors for your escape. 
Of all the monstrous things I'd fain forbiJ, 
I loathe an opci-a w^orse than Dennis did ;**^ 
\Vhere good and evil per.^ons, right or wrong, 
Rage, love, and aught but moixdisc, in song. 
Hail, last memorial of our foreign friends, 
Wliich Gaul allows, and still Hesperia lends ! 
Napoleon's edicts no embargo lay 
On whores, spies, singers, wisely shipp'd away. 
Our giant capital, whose squares are spread 
Where rustics earn'd, and now may beg, their bread. 
In all iniquity is gi'own so nice, 
It scorns amusements which are not of price. 
Hence the pert shopkeeper, whose throbbing ear 
Aches with orchestras which he pays to hear. 
Whom shame, not sympathy, forbids to snore, 
His anguish doubling by his own " encore ; " 
Stjueezed in " Fop's Alley," jostled by the beaux. 
Teased with his hat, and trembling for his toes; 

Ne piicros coram populo Medea tnicitlet ; 
Aut humana pnlnm coquat cxta nefaritis Atrcils; 
Ant in avem Progno vertatur, Cadmns In anguem, 
Qnodcnnqno ostendis mihi sic, incredulns odi. 
Neve minor, ncu sit qninto prodnctior actu 
Falnila, qnre posci vnlt, et spectata rev»oni. 
\ec Pens intcrait, nisi dignus v\ndvcc noOtwa 
JDcidcrit, • • ♦ ♦ 
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Scarce wrestles through the night, nor tastes of ease^ 
Till the dropp'd curtain gives a glad release : 
"Why this, and more, he suffers — can ye guess ! — 
Because it costs him dear, and makes him dress ! 

So prosper eunuchs from Etruscan schools; 
Give us but fiddlers, and they're sure of fools ! 
Ere scenes were play'd by many a reverend clerk 2"* 
(What harm, if David danced before the ark?) '^ 
In Christmas revels, simple country folks 
Were pleased with morrice-mumm'ry and coarse jokes. 
Improving year?, with things no longer known, 
Produced blithe Punch and merry Madame Joan, 
Who still frisk on with feats so lewdly low, 
'Tis strange Benvolio^ suffers such a show; 
Suppressing peer ! to whom each vice gives place, 
Oaths, boxing, begging, — all, save rout and race. 

Farce follow'd Comedy, and reach'd her prime, 
In ever-laughing Foote's fantastic time : 
Mad wag ! who pardou'd none, nor spai'ed the best. 
And tuni'd some veiy serious things to jest. 
Nor church nor state escaped his public suecra, 
Anns nor the gown, priests, lawyers, volunteers : 
" Alas, poor Yorick ! " now for ever mute ! 
Whoever loves a laugh must sigh for Foote. 

We smile, perforce, when histrionic scenes 
Aj)e the swoln dialogue of kings and queens. 
When ** Crononhotonthologos must die," 
And Arthur struts in mimic majesty. 

MoschiLS ! with whom once more I hope to sit. 
And smile at folly, if we can't at wit ; 
Yes, fiiend ! for thee I'll quit my cynic cell. 
And bear Swift's motto, "Vive la bagatelle ! " 
"Which cliarm'd our days in each -.Egean clime, 
As oft at home, with revelry and rhyme. 
Then may Euphrosyne, who sped the past, 
Soothe thy life's scenes, nor leave thee in the lQ&t>\ 
But find in thine, like pagan WAlo'ft'Vi^^f* 
Some merry manuscript o£ mivxica, nnVq^i ^vivsA. 

VOL, L ^ 
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Now to tho Drama let U3 bend our eyes. 
Where fetter'd by whig Walpole low sho lies ;^ 
Corruption foil'd her, for she fear'd her glancr ; 
Decorum left her for an opera dance ! 
Yet Chesterfield,^^ whose polish'd pen inveighs 
'Gainst laughter, fought for freedom to our plays ; 
Uncheck'd by megrims of patrician brains, 
And damning dulness of lord chamberlains. 
Repeal that act ! again let Humour roam 
Wild o'er the stage — we've time for tears at home ; 
Let " Archer " plant the horns on " Sullen's " brows. 
And " Estifania " gull her ** Copper "*> spouse ; 
The moral's scant—but that may be excused, 
Men go not to be lectured, but amused. 
He whom our plays dispose to good or ill 
Must wear a head in want of Willis' skill ;3i 
Ay, but Macbeath's example — ^psha ! — ^no more ! 
It form'd no thieves— the thief was form'd before;^ 
And spite of puritans and ColUer's curse,*^ 
Plays make mankind no better, and no worse. 
Then spare our stage, ye methodistic men ! 
Nor bum damn'd Drury if it rise again. 
But why to brain-scorch' d bigots thus appeal ] 
Can heavenly mercy dwell with earthly zeal 1 
For times of fire and faggot let them hope ! 
Times dear alike to puritan or pope. 
As pious Calvin saw Servetus blaze, 
So would new sects on newer victims gaze. 
E'en now the songs of Solyma begin ; 
Faith cants, perplex'd apologist of sin ! 
While the Lord's servant chastens whom he loves. 
And Simeon kicks,^* where Baxter only " shoves." ^ 

Whom nature guides, so writes, that every dimce. 
Enraptured, thinks to do the same at once ; 
But after inky thumbs and bitten nails, 
And twenty scatter'd quires, the coxcomb fails. 

Ex noto fictam carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem : sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Austis idem : tantum series junctiiraque pollct : 
Tantam do medio snmtis accedlt\voTioT\a. 
BUris dedacti caveant, me 3\xedce,¥«i\xtv\, 
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Let pastoral be dumb ; for who can hope 
To match the youthful eclogues of our Pope ? 
Yet his and Phillips' faults, of different kind, 
For art too rude, for nature too refined, 
Instruct how hard the medium 'tis to hit 
'Twixt too much polish and too coarse a wit 

A vulgar scribbler, certes, stands disgraced 
In this nice ago, when all aspire to taste ; 
The dirty language, and the noisome jest, 
Which pleased in Swift of yore, we now detest ; 
Proscribed not only in the world polite, 
But even too nasty for a city knight ! 

Peace to Swift's faults ! his wit hath made them pass, 
Unmatch'd by all, save matchless Hudibras ! 
Whose author is perhaps the first we meet, 
Who from our couplet lopp'd two final feet ; 
Nor less in merit than the longer line. 
This measure moves a favourite of the Nine. 
Though at first view eight feet may seem in vain 
Form'd, save in ode, to bear a serious strain. 
Yet Scott has shown our wondering isle of late 
This measure shrinks not from a theme of weight. 
And, varied skilfully, surpasses far 
Heroic rhyme, but most in love and war, 
Whose fluctuations, tender or sublime, 
Are curb'd too much by long-recuiTing rhyme. 

Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenses, 

Aut niniium teneris juvenentur versibus unquam, 

Ant iinmanda crepent, ignominiosaque dicta. 

Offenduntor enim, quibus est equus, et pater, et res : 

Nee, si quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emptor, 

JEqvda accipiont animis, donantve corona. 
Syllaba longa brevi subJectSj vocatur iambus, 

Pes dtns : unde etiam trimetns accrescere jussit 

Nomen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus, 

Primus ad extremum similis sibi : non ita pridem. 

Tardier at panlo graviorque veniret ad aures, 

Spoodeos stabiles in jora patema recepit 

Commodus et patiens ; non at de sede secundS. 

Cederet aut qnartft socialiter. HVc et Vo. X<tcV 

NobilibUB Mmetris apparet raruB, et Etucvv. 

In scenam miaaoa magno cum pondete 'veT«\x«% 

Aat opersB celeris nixnium, curlque caxeii\\B, 

Ant ignonta premit artiB crindne tarpi, ^^ 
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Tint many a i?kilfiil jiulge ablioi-s to sec. 
What few admire — incgiilaritv. 
This some vouchsafe to pardon ; but 'tis hard 
"When such a word contents a Biitish bard. 

And must the bard bis glowing thoughts confine. 
Lest censure hover o'er some faulty Hnel 
Remove whatc'er a critic may suspect, 
To gain the paltiy sulf'rnge of "coi'rcctV* 
Or prune the spiiit of each daring phrase, 
To fly from error, not to merit praise 1 

Yc, who sock fmish'd models, never cease, 
r>y day and niglit, to read tbe works of Greece. 
Jjiit our gool fathers never bent their bmns 
To heathen Greek, content with native strains. 
The few who read a page, or used a pen, 
AVere satisfied with Chaucer and old Ben ; 
Tlie jokes and numbera suited to their taste 
Were quaint and careless, anything but chaste ; 
Yet whether right or wrong the ancient rules. 
It will not do to call our fathere fools ! 
Though you and I, who eruditely know 
To separate the elegant and low, 
Can also, when a hobbling line appeal's. 
Detect with fingers, in default of cat's. 

In sooth I do not know, or greatly care 
To learn, who our first English strollers were ; 
Or if, till roofs received the vagrant art. 
Our Muse, like that of Thespis, kept a cart ,* 

Non qui vis vitlct inunodulata poemata judex ; 
V.t data Kumanis vcnia est indigua poetis. 
Idcirconc vager, scribamque licenter? an omnos 
A'isuros pccciita putera mea; tutus, ct intra 
Kponi veuiro cautus? vitavi dcnique cnlpam, 
Non laudeui mcrui. Vos excmplai*ia Greeca 
NocturnCi vcr.;ate manu, versate dium^. 
At vrstri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
l.audavci'c sales ; nimiutn patienter utnimque, 
Ml', dicam stulte, mirati ; si modo ego ct vos 
ScimuH inurbanum lepido scpowete A\cto, 
Lc^itimumqiic sonum digitis caWcmwa cl a,wT%. 
Ifiuntum tragicro genus Invcniss© CamoiTvwi 
Dicitai; et plaustris vexlsae poetaata T:\ieav«i 
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But this is certain, since our Shakspeare's days, 
There's pomp enough, if little else, in plays ; 
Nor will Melpomene ascend her throne 
\Vithout high heels, white plume, and Biistol stone. 

Old comedies still meet with much applause. 
Though too licentious for dramatic laws ; 
At least, we moderns, wisely, 'tis confest, 
Ciii*tail, or silence, the lascivious jest. 

Whate'er their follies, and their faults beside. 
Our enterprising bards pass nought untried ; 
Nor do they merit slight applause who choose 
An English subject for an English muse, 
And leave to minds which never dare invent 
French flippancy and German sentiment. 
Where is that living language which could claim 
Poetic more, as philosophic, fame. 
If all our bards, more patient of delay, 
\Vould stop, like Pope, to polish by the way 1 

Lords of the quill, whose critical assaults 
O'erthrow whole quartos with their quires of faults, 
Who soon detect, and mark where'er we fail, 
And prove our marble with too nice a nail ! 
Democritus himself was not so bad ; 
He only thought, but you would make, us mad ! 

Quae canerent agercntqne penincti faocibn?; ora. 
Post hunc personse pallseque repertor honesto 
^:ischylas, et modicis instravlt pnlpita tignis, 
Kt docuit magnumquc loqui, nitique cotluu'no. 

Successit vetUB his conioedia, non sine multa 
Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidit, ct vim 
Dignam lege rcgi : lex est accepta; chorusquo 
Turpiter oi>ticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 

Nil intentatum nostri liqnero poetR) ; 
Nee minimum meruere decus, vestigia Gra>ca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta ; 
Vel qui proitextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 
Nee virtute foret clarisve potcntius annia, 
Quam lingua, Latium, si non offendeivt unum- 
quemque poetarum limte labor, ct mora. Vos, 6 
]N>mpilius sanguis, carmen repreheudite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litiira coercmt, aUv^xa 
Pmsectum decies non castigavU aOL vviv^v\«m. 
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But tnitli to say, most rhymers I'arely guard 
Against that ridicule they deem so hard ; 
lu pei*son negligent, they wear, from sloth, 
Beards of a week, and nails of annual growth ; 
lieside in garrets, fly from those they meet, 
And walk in alleys, rather than the street. 

With little rhjTne, less reason, if you pleaso. 
The name of poet may be got with ease. 
So that not tuns of helleboric juice 
Shall ever tiu*n your head to any use ; 
Write but like Wordsworth, live beside a Lake, 
And keep your bushy locks a year from Blake ;^'' 
Then print your book, once more return to town. 
And boys shall hunt your hardship up and down. 

Am I not wise, if such some poets* plight. 
To purge in spring — like Baycs^^ — before I wnte] 
If this precaution soften'd not my bile, 
I know no scribbler with a madder style ; 
But since (perhaps my feelings are too nice) 
I cannot purchase fame at such a price, 
I'll labour gratis as a giinder's wheel. 
And, blunt myself, give edge to others' steel. 
Nor write at all, unless to teach the art 
To those rehearsing for the poet's pai't ; 
From Horace show the pleasing paths of song, 
And from my own example — ^what is wrong. 

Ingcuiiini niiscru quia furtimatius nrto 
Credit, et excludit sauos llelicone poetas 
Democritns ; bona pars iion ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbain : secreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciscetur enim pretium uonienque poetse, 
Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile nunquam 
Tonsori Licino commiserit. O ego Isevus, 
Qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis horam 1 
Kon alius faccret meliora poeniata : venim 
Nil tanti est: ergo fungav vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere qua; fcrrum valet. exsorH ipsa secandi : 
Munus et officium, nil scribens ipse, docebo ; 
Undo parentur opes ; quid alat formetque poetam; 
Quid deceat, quid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat eiTor. 

Scribendi recte, sapere est et principium et fons. 
Rem t'lhi /Socraticie poterunt ostendere chartee: 
Verbaque provisam rem non Invita seq\\cTv\\xt. 



I 
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Though modem practice sometimes differs quite, 
*Tis just as well to think before you write ; 
Let every book that suits your theme be read, 
So shall you trace it to the fountain-head. 

He who has leam'd the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, and to pardon foes ; 
Who models his deportment as may best 
Accord with brother, sire, or stranger guest ; 
Who takes our laws and worship as they are, 
Nor roars reform for senate, church, and bar ; 
In practice, rather than loud precept, wise, 
Bids not his tongue, but heart, philosophise : 
Such is the man the poet should rehearse. 
As joint exemplar of his life and verse. 

Sometimes a sprightly wit, and tale well told. 
Without much gi'ace, or weight, or art, will hold 
A longer empire o'er the public mind 
Than sounding trifles, empty, though refined. 

Unhappy Greece ! thy sons of ancient days 
The muse may celebrate with perfect praise. 
Whoso generous children narrow'd not their hearts 
With commerce, given alone to arms and arts. 
Our boys (save those whom public schools compel 
To "long and short" before they're taught to spell) 
From frugal fathers soon imbibe by rote, 
"A penny saved, my lad, 's a penny got.'* 

Qui didicit patrise qtiid debcat, et quid amicis ; 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus, et hospes ; 
Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officium ; qute 
Partes in bellum missi duels ; ille profecto 
Keddere i>erson8e scit convenientia cuique. 
Kespicere exemplar vitse, morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere vocep. 

Interdum speciosa locis, morataque recte 
Fabula, nulllus veneris, sine pondcre et arte, 
Yaldius oblectat populum, mcllusque moratur, 
Quam versus inopes renim nugseque canorse. 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Mnsa loqni, prseter laudem nullius avaris. 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aiisem 
Piscunt in partes centum diducete; ^Vta-t 
FiUiis Albini, Si de quincunce r<iiQO\.a ^ft\. 
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Babe of a city birth ! from sixpence take 

The third, how much will the remainder make?- 

" A gi'oat." - " Ah, bravo ! Dick hath done the sum 1 

He'll swell my fifty thousand to a plum.* 



» 



They whoso young souls receive this rust betimes^ 
*Tis clear, are fit for anything but rhymes ; 
And Locke will tell you, that the father's right 
Who hides all verses from his children's sight ; 
For poets (says this sage,^ and many more,) 
Make sa I mechanics with their lyric lore ; 
And Delphi now, however rich of old, 
Discovers little silver, and less gold, 
Because Parnassus, though a mount divine, 
Is poor as Ii*us,3^ or an Iiish mine."*^ 

Two objects always should the poet move. 
Or one or both, — to please or to improve. 
Wliate'er you teach, be brief, if you desigu 
For our remembrance your didactic line ; 
Redundance places memory on the rack, 
For brains may be o'erloaded, like the back. 

Fiction does best when taught to look like truth. 
And fairy fables bubble none but youth : 
Expect no credit for too wondrous tales, 
Since Jonas only springs alive from whales ! 

Young men with aught but elegance dispense; 
Maturer j^ears require a little scmic. 

Uncia, quid suporat? poterat dixisse— TrieuB. T.\\l 
Hem poteris servare tuam. Ucdit uncia : quid fit ? 
Semis. An lisec animos a;nigo et cura peculi 
Cum scmel irabiierlt, spcramus carmina fmgl 
1*08-56 linenda cedro, «»i levi servanda cnprcsso? 

Aut prodesse volunt, aiit dclectare poette ; 
Aiit sinml ct jiicnnda et idonea dicere vitie, 
Qtiidquid prajcipies, esto brevis: ut cito dicta 
Percipiant auimi dociles, teneantque fideles. 
Omne supervacunm pleno de pectore manat. 

Ficta volnptatis causa, sint proxima veris : 
Nee, quodcunque volet, poscjit sibi fabula credl : 
Neu pranRSB Lamise vivtim puerum extrabat alvo. 

CenturisB seaioriim agitant expcrtia fTv\g\^*. 
Celsi pneteTe.imt austera poemata lethamTvca, 
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To end at once : — ^that bard for all is fit 
Who mingles well instruction with his wit ; 
For him reviews shall smile, for him o'erflow 
The patronage of Paternoster-row ; 
His book, with Longman's liberal aid, shall pass 
(Who ne'er despises books that bring him brass) ; 
Through three long weeks the taste of London lead, 
And cross St. George's Channel and the Tweed. 

But every thing has faults, nor is't unknown 
That harps and fiddles often lose their tone, 
And wayward voices, at their owner's call, 
With all his best endeavours, only squall ; 
Bogs blink their covey, flints withhold the spark,"** 
And double-barrels (damn them !) miss their mark.^^ 

Where frequent beauties strike the reader's view. 
We must not quarrel for a blot or two ; 
But pardon equally to books or men, 
The slips of human nature, and the pen. 

Yet if an author, spite of foe or friend. 
Despises all advice too much to mend, 
But ever twangs the same discordant string, 
Give him no quarter, howsoe'er he sing. 
Let Havard's*^ fate o'crtake him, who, for once, 
Produced a play too dashing for a dunce : 
At first none deem'd it his ; but when his name 
Announced the fact — what tlien ?— it lost its fame. 

Omne tuUt piinctam, qui miscuit utile dulci 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 
nic meret sera liber Sosiis; hie et mare transit, 
Et longum noto scriptori prorogat fievum. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus ; 
Nam neque chorda sonum reddit qnem vult niauus et mens, 
Poscentique gravera perssepe remittit acutum ; 
Nee semper feriot quodcunquc minabitur arcus. 
Verum ubl plura nitent in earmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fndit, 
Aut humana parum eavit natura. Quid ergo 9 
Ut Bcriptor si peceat idem librarius usquo, 
Quamvis est monitus, venia earet; ut citlmroedua 
Kidetur, chorda qui semper obeTrat eaAeta *. 
Sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit ChcofVYwa \We., 
Qnem bia terve houum cum risumixoT*, <i\.\^<n^ 
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Though all deplore when Milton deigns to doze, 
In a long work 'tis fair to steal repose. 

As pictures, so shall poems be ; some stand 
The ci itic eye, and please when neai* at hand ; 
But others at a distance strike the sight ; 
This seeks the shade, but that demands the light. 
Nor dreads the connoisseur's fastidious view. 
But, ten times scrutinised, is ten times new. 

Parnassian pilgrims ! ye whom chance, or choice. 
Hath led to listen to the Muse's voice. 
Receive this counsel, and be timely wise ; 
Few reach the summit which before you lies. 
Our church and state, our courts and camps, concede 
Reward to very moderate heads indeed I 
In these plain common sense will travel far ; 
All are not Erskines who mislead the bar : 
But poesy between the best and worst 
No medium knows ; you must be last or first ; 
For middling poets' miserable volumes 
Are damn'd alike by gods, and men, and columns.^^ 

Again, my Jeffrey ! — as that sound inspires, 
How wakes my bosom to its wonted fires ! 
Fires, such as gentle Caledonians feel 
When Southrons writhe upon their critic wheel. 
Or mild Eclectics,'*^ when some, worse than Turks, 
Would rob poor Faith to decorate "good works." 
Such arc the genial feelings thou canst claim — 
My falcon flies not at ignoble game. 

Indignor, quandoque bonus donnitat Homerua. 
Verura operi longo fas est obrepere s<ynnura. 

Ut pictura, poesis : erit qiiee, si propius stes, 
Te capiet magis ; et queedaui, si longius abstes : 
Hkjc aniat obscurura ; volet hsBC sub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum qiioi non fonnidat acumen : 
Hjpc placuit semel ; hsac decies repetita placebit. 

O major juvenum, quamvis et voce patern^ 
Fingeris ad rectum, et per te sapis ; hoc tibi dictum 
Tolle memor : certis medium et tolerabile rebus 
Recte concedi : consultus juris, et actor 
Cnuftamm niediocris abest virtute disertl 
Mess&lfO, jwc scit quantum CasseAWua AvAws; 
Sod tamen in pretio est : mcdiocrVbwa case ^poeW* 
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Mightiest of all Dunedin's beasts of chase ! 

For thee my Pegasus would mend his pace. 

Arise, my Jeffi*ey ! or my inkless pen 

Shall never blunt its edge on meaner men ; 

Till thee or thine mine evil eye discerns, 

"Alas ! I cannot strike at wi'etched kernes.""*^ 

Inhuman Saxon I wilt thou then resign 

A muse and heart by choice so wholly thine 1 

Dear d — d contemner of my schoolboy songs. 

Hast thou no vengeance for my manhood's wrongs 1 

If improvoked thou once coxild bid me bleed, 

Hast thou no weapon for my daring deed ? 

What ! not a word ! — and am I then so low? 

Wilt then forbear, who never spared a foe ? 

Hast thou no wrath, or wish to give it vent ? 

No wit for nobles, dimces by descent ? 

No jest on " minors," quibbles on a name,^7 

Nor one facetious paragraph of blame 1 

Is it for this on Ilion I have stood, 

And thought of Homer less than Holyrood ! 

On shore of Euxine or -<Egean sea, 

My hate, untravell'd, fondly turn'd to thee. 

Ah ! let me cease : in vain my bosom bums. 

From Corydon unkind Alexis turns :^ 

Thy rhymes are vain ; thy Jeffrey then forego, 

Nor woo that anger which he will not show. 

What then? — Edina starves some lanker son. 

To write an article thou canst not shun ; 

Some less fastidious Scotchman shall be found. 

As bold in Billingsgate, though less renown'd. 

As if at table some discordant dish 
Should shock our optics, such as frogs for fish 
As oil in lieu of butter men deciy, 
And poppies please not in a modern pie ; 
If all such mixtures then be half a crime, 
We must have excellence to relish rhyme. 

Non homines, nou dl, non concessere colnmnse. 
Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors, 
Et crassum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle papavet 
Offendunt, poterat duel qnia ccEi\a sVne \s\.\s\ 
Sic animis natiim inventumqwe poemo. ^\iVM\^\^, 
Si paulum a snmmo tlecessit, vergit tiA \Tuwm. 
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Mei'e roast autl boil'd no epicure invites ; 
Tlius poetry disgusU, or else delights. 

Who shoot not flying i*arely touch a gun : 
AVill he who swims not to the river run ? 
And men impractised in exchanging knocks 
Must go to Jackson ^^ ere they dare to box. 
Whate er the weapon, cudgel, fist, or foil, 
None reach expertness without years of toil ; 
But fifty dunces can, with perfect ease, 
Tag twenty thousand couplets, when they please. 
Why not ?— phall I, thus qualified to sit 
For rotten boroughs, never show my wit ? 
Shall I, whose fathera with the quorum sate, 
And lived in freedom on a fair estate ; 
Who left me heir, with stables, kennels, packs. 
To all their income, and to — twice its tax ; 
Whose form and pedigree have scarce a fault. 
Shall I, I say, suppress my attic salt ? 

Thus think " the mob of gentlemen ; " but you, 
Besides all this, must have some genius too. 
Be this your sober judgment, and a rule, 
And print not piping hot from Southey's school. 
Who (ere another Thalaba appears), 
I tnist, will spare us for at least nine years. 
And hark'ye, Southey !^ pray — but don't be vex'd — 
Burn all your last three works — and half the next. 
But why this vain advice ? once published, books 
Can never be recall'd — from pastry-cooks ! 
Though " Madoc," with " Pucelle," ^^ instead of punk. 
May travel "back to Quito — on a trunk ! ^^ 

Ludere qui nescit, campestHbus abstinet armis, 

Tndoctusque pil«, discive, trochive, quiescit, 

Ne spissea risuni tollant impnno coronaj : 

Qui nescit, versus tamen audct fingerel— Quid ni? 

lilber et ingenuus prsoscrtim census equcstrem 

Bummam nummorum, vitioque romotus ab omui. 

Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva : 

Id tibi judicium est, ea mens; si quid tamen olim 

Bcripseris, in Metii desccndat judicis aures, 

Etp&triBf et nostras, nonumquc prematur in annum. 
JUembraniB intus positis, deAcre VicebM * 

(^uodnoDedlderiB't nescit vox missa Y(i\ev\.\. t 
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Orpheus, we leam from Ovid and Lcmpriere, 
Led all wild beasts but women by the ear ; 
And had he fiddled at the present hour, 
We'd seen the lions waltzing in the Tower ; 
And old Amphion, such were minstrels then. 
Had built St. Paul's without the aid of Wren. 
Verse too was justice, and the bards of Greece 
Did more than constables to keep the peace ; 
Abolish'd cuckoldom with much applause, 
Call'd county meetings, and enforced the laws, 
Cut down crown influence with reforming scythes. 
And served the church — without demanding tithes ; 
And hence, throughout all Hellas and the East, 
Each poet was a prophet and a priest, 
Whose old-establish'd board of joint controls 
Included kingdoms in the cure of souls. 

Next rose the martial Homer, Epic's prince, 
And fighting's been in fashion ever since ; 
And old Tyrtffius, when the Spartan's warr'd, 
(A limping leader, but a lofty bard),*^ 
Though wall'd Ithomo had resisted long, 
Keduced the fortress by the force of song. 

When oracles prevail'd, in times of old. 
In song alone Apollo's will was told. 
Then if your verse is what all verse should be, 
And gods were not ashamed on't, why should wo 1 

The Muse, like mortal females, may be woo'd ; 
In turns she'll seem a Paphian, or a prude ; 

Svlvestres homines sacer iuterpresque deoruni 

Croaibus et victu focdo detenmit (.)i-plicns: 

Dictus ob hoc lenlre tigres, rabidosque leoiies : 

Dictiis et Amphion, Thebanac conditor arcis, 

8axa movcre sono testudinis, et prece blanda 

Ducere quo vellct: fuit hsec sapicntia quondam, 

Piiblica privatis secerncrc; sacra profanis; 

(youcubitu prohibcrc vago; dare jura maritis; 

Oppida moliri ; leges incidcre ligno. 

Sic honor et nomcu divinis vatibus atque 

Carminibns venit. Post hos \ivs\gx\\s Wotcvcvva 

Tyrtfcnsque mares auiuios m Mavlla \ie\\a. 
ycvHthns cAacnit : dictic per caYmina sotVc**. 
Kt vitej monstrata via est: ct gr&Ua. tegvxtxv 
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Fierce as a biide when first slio feels afiright, 
Mild OS tho same upon the second night; 
AVild as the wife of aldeiman or peer, 
Now for his grace, and now a grenadier ! 
Her eyes beseem, her heart belies, her zone, 
Ice in a crowd, and lava when alone. 

If verse be studied with some show of art, 
Kind Nature always will perform her pai't ; 
Though without genius, and a native vein 
Of wit, we loathe an artificial strain. 
Yet art and nature join'd will win the prize, 
Unless they act like us and our allies. 

The youth who ti*ains to ride, or run a race, 
Must bear privations with unruffled face, 
Be call'd to labour when he thinks to dine, 
And, hai'der still, leave wenching and his wine. 
Ladies who sing, at least who sing at sight, 
Have foUow'd music through her farthest flight ; 
But rhymers tell you neither more nor less, 
** I've got a pretty poem for the press ; " 
And that's enough ; then write and print so fast ;— 
If Satan take the hindmost, who'd be last ] 
They storm the types, they publish, one and all, 
They leap the counter, and they leave the stalL 
Pi'ovincial maidens, men of high command. 
Yea, baronets have ink'd the bloody hand!" 
Cash cannot quell them ; Pollio^ pla/d this prmik, 
(Then Phoebus first found credit in a bank !) 
Not all the living only, but the dead, 
Fool on, as fluent as an Orpheus' head;*^ 
Damn'd all their days, they posthumously thrive, 
Dug up from dust, though buried when aUve ! 

Picriis tentata modis : ludusquc repertus, 
Et longonim openim finis : ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Musa lyrss solers, ct cantor Apolio. 
Natnrft fierct laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Queesitum est : ego nee stadium sine divite vena, 
Nee rude quid prosit video ingeninm : alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
Qui Mtudet optatam cnrsn contlugcre metaxn, 
Malta tuUt fecitque puer; sudavit, et a\a\f, 
Abstinuit Veneve ct vino • qui PytUia caxvXal 
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Reviews record this epidemic crime, 

Those Books of Martyrs to the rage for rhyme. 

Alas ! woe worth the scribbler ! often seen 

In Morning Post, or Monthly Magazine. 

There lurk his earlier lays ; but soon, hot press'd,. 

Behold a quarto ! — Tarts must tell the rest. 

Then leave, ye wise, the lyre's precarious chords 

To muse-mad baronets, or madder lords, 

Or country Crispins, now grown somewhat stale, 

Twin Doric minstrels, drunk with Doric ale ! 

Hai'k to those notes, narcotically soft ! 

The cobbler-laureats^^ sing to Capel LoflPfc !^ 

Till, lo ! that modern Midas, as he hears. 

Adds an ell gi'owth to his egregious ears I 

There lives one druid, who prepares in time 
'Gainst future feuds his poor revenge of rhyme ; 
Racks his dull memory, and his duller muse. 
To publish faults which friendship should excuse. 
If friendship's nothing, self-regard might teach 
More polish'd usage of his parts of speech. 
But what is shame, or what is aught to him ? 
He vents his spleen, or gratifies his whim. 
Some fancied slight has roused his lurking hate. 
Some folly cross'd, some jest, or some debate ; 
Up to his den Sir Scribbler hies, and soon 
The gather'd gall is voided in lampoon. 
Perliaps at some pert speech you've dared to frown. 
Perhaps your poem may have pleased the town : 
If so, alas ! 'tis nature in the man — 
May Heaven forgive you, for he never can ! 
Then be it so ; and may his withering bays 
Bloom fresh in satire, though they fade in praise ! 
While his lost songs no more shall steep and stink, 
The dullest, fattest weeds on Lethe's brink. 
But springing upwai'ds from the sluggish mould. 
Be (what they never were before) be — sold ! 

Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magistrum. 
Nunc satis est dixissc : ego mirk poemata pango : 
Occupet extreraura scabies ; mihl turpe T<i\vQ.tvy3&- ^^V^ 
Et, quod non didicl, sane ncscire faterl. 
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bliould Bome rich bard (but such a monster now. 

In modem physics, we can scarce allow), 

Should some pretending scribbler of the court. 

Some rhyming peer*^ — there's plenty of the sort — ^ 

All but one poor dependent priest withdrawn, 

(Ah ! too regardless of his chaplain's yawn !) 

Condemn the unlucky curate to recite 

Their last dramatic work by candle-light. 

How would the preacher turn each rueful leaf. 

Dull as his sermons, but not half so brief ! 

Yet, since 'tis promised at the rector's death, 

He'll risk no living for a little breath. 

Then spouts and foams, and cries at every line, 

(The Lord forgive him !) "Bravo ! grand ! divine I" 

lloarse with those praises (which, by flatt'ry fed. 

Dependence barters for her bitter bread), 

He strides and stamps along with creaking boot ; 

Till the floor echoes his emphatic foot. 

Then sits again, tlien rolls his pious eye, 

As when the dyhig vicar will not die ! 

Nor feels, forsooth, emotion at his heart ; — 

But all dissemblers overact their pai-t. 

Ye, who aspire to "build the lofty rhyme," <»* 
Believe not all who laud your false " sublime ; *' 
But if some friend shall hear your work, and say, 
** Expunge that stauza, lop that line away," 
And, after fruitless efforts, you return 
Without amen iment, and he answers, " Bum ! " 
Tliat instant throw your paper in the fire. 
Ask not liis thoughts, or follow his desire ; 
But (if true bard !) you scorn to condescend, 
Aud will not alter what you can't defend. 
If you will breed this bastard of yom* brains,^-^ 
We'll have no words — I've only lost my pains. 

Si carmiua condes, 



Nnnqnam to fallant anima sub vulpe latentes. 
Qnintllio si quid rccitares, Corrige, sodes, 
Hoc (aiebat) et hoc : melius te posse negares, 
IMs terque expertum frustra, dclere jubebat, 
JCt male fornatos incudi reddere versus. 
»S7 defendere delictinn quarn vciIcyc \xv».\\eft, 
JViiUun: ultra, verbuuj, aut opcvam \nsuTv\e\>».\. voasiam, 
Quin tiiiw livali teque et tua soVua amaxea. 
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Yet, if you only prize your favourite thought, 
Ab critics kindly do, and authors ought ; 
If your cool friend annoy you now and then, 
And cross whole pages wiUi his plaguy pen ; 
No matter, throw your ornaments aside, — 
Better let him than all the world deride. 
Give light to passages too much in shade, 
Nor let a doubt obscure one verse you've made ; 
Your friend's a " Johnson," not to leave one word. 
However trifling, which may seem absurd ; 
Such erring trifles lead to serious ills, 
And furnish food for critics,^** or their quills. 

As the Scotch flddle, with its touching tune. 
Or the sad influence of the angry moon. 
All men avoid bad writers' rpady tongues, 
As yawning waiters fly^* Fitzscribble's^ lungs ; 
Yet on he mouths — ten minutes — tedious each 
As prelate's homily, or placeman's speech ; 
Long as the last yeara of a lingering lease, 
When riot pauses until rents increase. 
While such a minstrel, muttering fustian, strays 
O'er hedge and ditch, through unfrequented ways, 
If by some chance he walks into a well, 
And shouts for succour with stentorian yell, 
"A rope ! help, Christians, as ye hope for grace J " 
Nor woman, man, nor child will stir a pace ; 
For there his carcass he might freely flmg. 
From frenzy, or the humom* of the thing. 

Yir bonus et pmdeas versus reprchendet incrtes : 
Gulpabit duros ; incomptis allinet atrum 
Transverso calamo signum ; ambitiosa rccidet 
Ornamenta; parum Claris Incem dare coget; 
Arguet ambigue dictum ; mutanda notabit ; 
Fiet Aristai*chus : nee dicet, Cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nug^ ? bsB nngse scria ducent 
In mala derisum semel exceptnmque sinistrc. 

Ut mala qucm scabies aut morbus regius urguei^ 
Aut fanaticus error et iracunda Diana, 
Vesanum tetigisse timent fugiuntque poetam, 
Qui sapiunt ; agitant pueri, incautique sequuntur. 
Uic dum sublimes versus mctatur, et errat 
Si veluti merulis intentus decidit ancepa 
In puteum, fove&mve ; licet, Snccurritef longoan 
CJamet, lo ciresl non sit qui tollete cutet. 
VOL, /. ^ 
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Though this has happen'd to more bards than one ; 
I'll tell you Budgell's story, — and have done. 

Budgell, a rogue and rhymester;, for no good, 
(Unless his case be much misunderstood) 
^Vheu teased with creditors' continual claims^ 
"To die Uke Cato,"« leapt into the Thames ! 
And therefore be it lawful through the town 
For any bard to poison, hang, or drown. 
Who saves the intended suicide receives 
Small thanks from him who loathes the life he leaves ; 
And, sooth to say, mad poets must not lose 
The glory of that death they freely choose. 

Nor is it certain that some sorts of verse 
Prick not the poet's conscience as a curse ; 
Dosed ^ with vile drams on Sunday he was found. 
Or got a child on consecrated ground ! 
And hence is haunted with a rhyming rage — 
Fear'd like a bear just bursting from his cage. 
If free, all fly his vei-sifying fit. 
Fatal at once to simpleton or wit : 
But him, unhappy ! whom he eeizes, — Mm 
He flays with recitation limb by limb ; 
Probes to the quick where'er he makes his breach, 
And gorges like a lawyer — or a leech. 

Si quis curet opcm ferre, et demittere ftnicm. 
Qui Bcis an prudens imc se dcjecerit, atquo 
Servari nollt ? Dicam : Siculique poetse 
Narrabo interitum. Dcus imraortalis Iiaberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus ^tnam 
Insiluit: sit jus liceatque perire poetis : 
Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidentl. 
Nee semel hoc fecit; n^'C, si retractus erit, jam 
Fiet homo, et ponot famosss mortis amorem. 
Nee satis apparet cur versus factitet : utrum 
Minxerit in patrios cincres, an tristo bidental 
Moverit incestus : certe furit, ac velut ursus, 
Oblectos cavete valuit si frangere clathros, 
Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 
Quern vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 
Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo. 
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1.— Page 213, line 7. 

Oi' low Duhoat — as once the world has seen — 

In an English newspaper, which finds its way abroad wherever there 
are Englishmen, I read an account of this dii-tj dauber's caricature of 
Mr. H as a " beast," and the consequent action, &c. The circum- 
stance is, probably, too well known to require further comment.— [Thomas 
Hope, Esq.. the author of " Auastasius," having offended Dubost, that 
unpriucipled painter revenged himself by a picture called " Beauty and 
the Beast," in wliich Mr. Hope and liis lady were represented according 
to the well-known fairy story. Tlie exhibition of it is said to have 
fetched thirty pounds in a day. A brutlier of Mrs. Hope thrust his 
sword through the canvass ; and M. Dubost had the consolation to get 
live pounds damages.] 

2. -ra-e 213, line 11. 
Believe me, Moschus, like that picture seems 
[« Moschus."— In the original MS, "Hobhouse."] 

8.— Page 213, line 15. 
I\>ets and painters, as all artists knoWf 
[•' All artists."— Originally, " We scribblers."] 

4.— Page 214, line 12. 

To paint a rainbow, or — the river Thames, 

*•' "Where pure description held the place of sense." — Pope. 

6. -Page 214, line 18. 
Whose wit is never troublesome till — true, 
' [This is pointed, and felicitously expressed.— Moobe.] 

e.— Page 215, line 10. 

£ut coats must claim anotTier artisan. 

Mere common mortelfl were commonW conlexvt ^\0a. ctwa ^s^^'^JJ^^ 
wJtb one bill, but the more particular geuUemeu tovixv^ V\ Vcsiv^"sNQ^»^ 
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confide their lower garments to the makers of their body clothes. I 
Rpeak of the beginning of 1809 : what reform may have since taken place 
I neither know, nor desire to know. 

7.— Page 215, line 12. 

As VulcarCsftet to hear Apollo* 8 Jrame; 

[" As one leg perfect and the other lame."— MS.] 

8.— Page 216, line 7. 

(As Pitt hasfumiaKd w a word or twOf 

Mr. Pitt was liberal in his additions to our parliamentary tongue; as 
may be seen in many publications, particularly the Edinburgh Review. 

9.— Page 217, line 7. 

TVtte, some decay, yet not a few revive; 

Old ballads, old plays, and old women's stories, are at present in as 
much request as old wine or new speeclies. In fact, this is the millen- 
nium of black letter : thanks to our Uebers, Webcrs, and Scotts ! — [Weber 
was a poor German hack, a mere amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott.j 

10.— Page 217, line 22. 

Tou doubt — see Dryden, Pope, St. Batriek^s dean, 

" Mac Flecknoe," the " Dunciad," and all Swift's lampooning ballads. 
Whaterer their other works may be, these originated in personal feel- 
ings, and angry retort on unworthy rivals ; and though the ability of 
these satires elevates the poetical, their pioignancy detracts from the 
personal character of the writers. 

11.— Page 218, line 4. 

For Jest and pun in very middling prose. 

With all the vulgar applause and critical abhorrence of punSf they 
have Aristotle on their side ; who permits them to orators, and gives 
them consequence by a grave disquisition. [" Cicero also," says Addison, 
*' has sprinkled several of his works with them : and, in his book on 
Oratory, quotes abundance of sayings as pieces or wit, which, upon exa* 
mination, prove arrant puns."] 

12.— Page 218, line 14. 
Where angry Townly lifts his voice on high. 
[In Vanbrugh's comedy of the " Provoked Husband."] 

13.— Page 218, line 18. 
To "following Hotspur" and his sceptred wet, 
^And in bis ear TU hollow, Mortlmex\"— 1 Hewn IV, 
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14.— Page 220, line 5. 
If 80TM Drawcansir you aspire to draw, 

[^Johnson. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Drawcansir? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, a great hero, that frights his mistress, snubs up 
kings, ba£Qes armies, and does what he will, without regard to numbers, 
good sense, or justice."— i?c7jcarsa^l 



15 —Page 220, line 26. 
Beware— /or God's sake, don't begin like Bowles/ 

About two years ago a young man, named Townsend, was announced 
by Mr. Cumberland, in a review (since deceased) as being engaged in 
an epic poem to be entitled "Armageddon." The plan and specimen 
promise much; but I hope neither to offend Mr. Townsend, nor his 
friends, by recommending to his attention the lines of Horace to which 
these rhymes allude. If Mr. Townsend succeeds in his undui'taking, as 
there is reason to hope, Irow mucli will the world be indebted to Mr. 
Cumberland for bringing him before the public ! But, till that eventful 
day arrives, it may be doubted whether the premature display of his 
plan (sublime as the ideas confessedly are) has not,— by raising expecta* 
tion too high, or diminishing curiosity, by developing his argument,— 
rather incurred tlie hazard of injuring Mr. Townsend's future prospects. 
Mr. Cumberland (whoso talents I sliall not depreciate by the humble 
tribute of my praise) and Mr. Towi'scnd roust not suppose me actuated 
by unworthy motives in this suggestion. I wish the author all the 
success he can wish himself, and shall be tnily happy to see epic poetry 
weighed up from the bathos where it lies sunken with Southey, Cottle, 
Cowley (Mrs. or Abraham), Ogilvy, Wilkie, Pye, and all the "dull of 
past and present days." Even if ho is not a Milton, he may bo better 
than Blackmore; if not a llonur, an Antimachns. I should deem 
myself presumptuous, as a young mnn, in offering advice, were it not 
addressed to one still younger. Mr. Townsend has the greatest diflS- 
culties to encounter : hut in conquering them he will find employment ; 
in having conquered thoni, his reward. I know too well " the scribbler's 
scoff, the critic's contumely ;'' and I am afraid time will teach Mi*. Town- 
send to know them hotter. Those who succeed, and those who do not, 
must bear this alik<', and it is hard to say which have most of it. I 
tnist that Mr. TownsiMid's share will be from envy ; he will soon know 
mankind well enough not to attribute this expression to malice. [Tins 
note Lord Byron says was penned at Athens, before he was aware of Mr. 
Cumberland's death in May, 1811. On his return to England Lord B. 
wi*oie to a friend :— " There is a slicking epic poet at Granta, a Mr. 
Townsend, prot(5ge of the late Cumberland. Did you ever hear of him 
and his * Armageddon ? ' I think his plan (the man I don't know) borders 
on the sublime ; though, perhaps, the anticipation of the ' Last Day ' is 
a little too daring ; at least, it looks like telling the Almighty what he is 
to do ; and might remind an ill-natured person of the line — 

'And fools rush in where angels fear to tread.' " 

To ^ntxfy the curiosity which had been excited, "N\T.to\n\"8*sw^A"vv'SSi.VS, 
wBs induced to puhlisb eight out of the tweXve ^joo\L.ft,«i.xv^ W\«iVt ^'ys^^^ss^ 
realised Lord Byron's ominous predictions.^ 
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16 —Page 220, Unc 3«. 

DiJkiU est proprie ccmmuHia dkere : tuque 

Mde. Dacjt^r, Bide, de S<ivi^>\ BuUeati, and others, have left their 
dinpiitc on the meaning of thi;* passage in a tract considerably longer 
thnn the jKtem of Horace. It is printed at tlie close of the eleventh 
volume of Madame de S»:vigne's Letters, edited by GrouveUe, Paris, 
1806. Presuming ttiat all who cnn construe may Tentore an opinion on 
such subjects, particularly as so many who can not have taken the same 
llfierty, I should have held my "farthing candle" as awkwardly ua 
another, had not my respect for the wits of Louis the Fourteenth's 
Augustan siecle induced me to subjoin these illustrious authorities. 1st, 
IJoilcau : '^ 11 est difficile de trailer des snjets qui sont k la portee de tout 
le monde d'une manidre qui vous les rende propres, oe qui s'appelle 
s'approprier im sujet par le tour qu'on y donne." 2dly, Battenx : " Mais 
il est bien difficile de donner des traits propres et individuels aux Stres 
purement possibles." 8dly, Dacier : " II est difficile de traiter oonvenable- 
ment ces caract^res que tout le monde pent inventer.** Mde. de Sevigne's 
opinion and translation, consisting of some thirty pages, I omit, particu- 
larly as M. Grouvelle observes, " La chose est bien remarquatle, aucane 
de ces diverses interpretations nc parait Stre la veritable." But, by wa> 
of comfort, it seems, fifty years afterwards, " Le lumineux DnmarsaSs*- 
made his api)earance, to set Horace on his legs again, *' dissiper tons lea 
nuages, et concilier tons les dissentiroens;" and some fifty years hence, 
somebody, still more luminous, will doubtless start up and demolish 
Dumarsais and his system on this weighty affair, as if he were no better 
tlian Ptolemy and Tycho, or his comments of no more consequence than 
astronomical calculations on the present comet. I am happy to say, " la 
longueur de la dissertation " of M. D. prevents M. G. from saying any 
more on the matter. A better poet than Boileau, and at least as good a 
scholar as Sdvignd, has said, 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

And by this comparison of comments, it may be perceived how a good 
deal may be rendered as perilous to the proprietors. [Many, more 
interpretations have been given of this ambiguous passage which, if 
taken in its obvious sense, is at variance with the context. All the 
commentators are comiKdled to do violence to one or the other.] 

17.— Page 221, line 10. 

JUarth, heaven, and Hndcs echo with the song. 

f There is more of poetn* in those verses upon Milton tlian in any other 
passage throughout the paraphrase. — M<^>oue.] 

18.— Page 222, lino 6. 

O'er VirgiVs devilish verses and — his own ; 

Harvey, the circulator of the circulation of the blood, used to fling away 
Virgil in his ecstasy of admiration and say, " the book had a devil. ' 
Now, sucli ft character as I am copying would probably fling it away also, 
biit rather wish that the devil had the book ; not from dislike to the poet, 
* » well founded horror of hexamelera. Indeed, the public school 
Mnce of "Jjong and Short" is enowgVv to )aesfc\. wi «iv\.V5^V\v3 \ft v>«^lry 
ISto ivsidue of a man's life, and, pcrYi&pa, ao tax ma.^ \» a^ wS^t«Qj»«i 
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19.— Page 222, line 9. 

(Unlucky Tavelll doonCd to daily carta 

"Infandum, regina, jnbes renovare dolorem." I dare say Mr. Tavell 
fto whom I mean no afTront) will understand me ; and it is no matter 
whether any one else does or no. — To the above events, " qua>que ipso 
miserrima vidi, et quorum pars magna fui," all tiiMS and terms bear 
testimony. [The Rev. G. F. 'J'avell was a fellow and tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, during Lord IJyron's residence, and owed this notice 
to the zeal with which he protested against his juvenile vagaiies.] 

20.— Page 22-2, line 21. 

Master of arts ! as hells and clubs proclaim, 

"llell," a gaming-house so called, where you risk little, and are cheated 
a good deal. ''Club," a pleasant purgatory, where you lose more, and 
are not supposed to be cheated at all. 

21.— Page 224, line 3. 

A haltered heroine Johnson sought to slay — 

" Irene had to speak two lines with the bowstring round her neck ; 
but the andienee cried out ' Murder! ' and she was obliged to go off the 
stage alive." —BoswelCs Johnson. [Irene for the future was put to death 
behind the scenes. The strangling her, contrary to Horace's rule, coram 
populo, was suggested by Garrick.] 

22.— Page 224, line 12. 

}V7iose postscripts prate of dyeing "heroines Ibtef* 

In the postscript to the " Castle Spectre," Mr. Lewis tells ns, that 
though blacks were unknown in England at the period of his action, 
ret he has made the anachronism to set off the scene : and if he could 
have produced the effect " by making his heroine blue,"— I quote him — 
" blue he would have made her ! " 

23. -Page 224, line 18. 

7 loathe an opera worse than Dennis did; 

[In 1706, Dennis, the critic, wrote an " Essay on the operas after the 
Italian manner, which are about to be established on the English 
Stage;" to show, that they were more immoral than the most 
licentious play.] 

24.— Page 226, line 7. 

Ere scenes were played hy many a reverend clerk 

" The first theatrical representations, entitled ' Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities,' were generally enacted at Christmas, by monks (aa tlxe. CkvA^ 
persons who conJd read), and latterly by t\\t c\eT^^ a.w^ ^'cv\^«vv\^ ti\ ^«v 
nnlrersities. The dramatis personsc were wawoWy k^«m,V^VwVl,ai3N^v^^ 
Faith, Vice," &c. <fec.— See Warton'a llialon oi Y.iv^\\a\i^o«N'^ • \>\>sa»» 
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uncnatli and profane performances, were thought to contrihiitc so much 
tf) thf instniction of the people, that one of the popes granted a pturdon 
of a tlionsand days to eveiy person who resorted to the plays acted in 
the Whitrtiinwcek at Chester, beginning with tl-.e " Creation," and 
endin;^ with the " General Judgment." They are a striking proof of the 
debased notions of Scripture history that almost universally prevailed 
before translations of the Bible were in common use.] 

25.— rage 223, lino 8. 

( U'hat harm, if David danced he/ore the ark f) 

[" Wlio did what Vestris— yet, at least, — cannot, 
And cut his kingly capers sans culotte." — MS.J 

26.— Page 225, line 14. 

'Tis strange Jknvolio suffers such a show; 

Bcnvolio does not bet : but every man who maintains racehorses is a 
promoter of all the concomitant evils of the turf. Avoiding to bet is a 
little Pharisaical Is it au exculpation? I think not. I never yet 
heard a bawd ]>raised for chastity, because s?ie herself did not commit 
fornicatiou. [For Denvolio we have, in the original MS, " Earl 
Grosvenor;" and for the next couplet — 

" Suppressing peer ! to whom eacli vice gives place, 
Save gambling — for his Lordsliip loves a race."] 

27.— rage 223, line 37. 

But find in thine, like pagan Plato's bed, 

Under Plato's pillow a volume of the Mimes of Sophron was fonnd the 
day he died. — Vide Barthdlt5mi, Do Pauw, or Diogenes Laertins, if 
agreeable. De Pauw calls it a jest-book. Cumberland, in his Observer, 
terms it moral, like the sayings of Publius Synis. 

28.— Page 226, line 2. 

Where fettered by whig Walptile loto she lies ,' 

[In 1737 the manager of Goodman's Fields Theatre having brought 
Sir Robert Walpolo a farce called " The Golden Rump," the minister 
])aid the profits which might have accrued from the performance, and 
detained the copy. He then made extracts of the most exceptionable 
passages, abounding in profanencss, sedition, and blasphemy, read them 
to the house, and obtained leave to bring in a bill to limit the number of 
playhouses; to subject all dramatic writings to the inspection of the 
Lord Chamberlain ; and to compel the proprietors to take out a license 
for every production before it could appear on the stage.] 

29.— Page 226, line 5. 
Tet ChesUrfield^ whose polisWd pen Invelgli* 
Sig speech on the Licensing Act Is one of Us mosV. %\wvMcvi\. ^-BoxVa. 
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30.— Page 226, line 12. 

And Esti/ania gull her Copper spouse ; 

Michael Perez, the Copper Captain, in " Kulc a "NVife and have a 
Wife." 

31.— Page 226, line 16. 

Must wear a Iiead in want of Willis' skill ; 

[Willis died in 1807 in the 90th year of his age. He owes his pre- 
eminence among the physicians of the insane to his having attended 
George III. in his mental malady.] 

32.— Page 22G, line 18. 

It form d no thieves — the thief was fom^ d hefort; 

[Dr. Johnson was of the like opinion. " Highwaymen and house 
breakere," he says in his Life of Gay, " seldom frequent tlie playlionsc, 
or-mingle in any elegant diversion; nor is it possible fur any onu lo 
imagine that he may rob with safety, because ho sees Machenth 
reprieved upon the stage." It was asserted, on the other hand, by Sir 
John Fielding, the Bow sti'eet magistrate, that on every nm of the 
piece an increased number of highwaymen were brought to his office, 
and so strong was his conviction that in 1772 he remonstrated against 
the performance with the managers of both the houses.] 

33.— Page 226, line 19. 

And spite ofpttritans and Collier^s curse, 

Jerry Collier's controversy with Congreve, &c. on the subject of the 
drama, is too well known to require further comment. 

34.— Page 226, line 32. 

Ajid Simeon kickSf 

Mr. Simeon is the very bully of beliefs, and castigator of " good 
works." He is ably supported by John Stickles, a labourer in the same 
vineyard : — but I say no more, for, according to Johnny in full congrega- 
tion, **Ko hopes for them as laughs"— [The late Kev. Charles Simeon, in 
consequence of his calvmistic zeal, became engaged in sundiy warm 
disputatious with other divines of the university.] 

35.— Page 226, line 32. 

where Baxter onlg " shoves" 

" Baxter's Shove to heavy-a— d Christians," the veritable title of a 
book once in good repute, and likely enough to be so again. [Ivlmey 
states that the author of this treatise was not tlie celebrated Richard 
Baxter, but a person of the same name who preached at Winchester 
House, Southwark.] 

36.— Page 230, \mfe \% 
And keep your hushy locks a year /rem Bloke ; 
As famouB a tonsor as Liciaus liltnaeV?, wiiSL\i^\\Kt ^^SA^w^^'^ 
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like htm, be one day a senator, having a hotter qualification than one 
half of Uie heads he crops, viz.— independence. 

87.— Page 230, line 16. 

To purge in spring — like liaycs— before I write f 

[•' Tl'iyes. If I am to write familiar thin<?s, as sonnets to Armida, and 
the like, I make use of stewed prunes (mly ; but when I have a grand 
design in hand, I ever take phyaic and let blood ; for when you would 
have pure s^viftness of thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you must have 
a care of the pensive part. In fine, you must purge." — Itehearsal.'] 

88.— rage 232, line 9. 

For poets {says this sage, and many more.,) 

I have not the original by me, but the Italian translation runs as 
follows : — " E una cosa a mio credere moUo stravagante, che un padre 
desldcri, o penuotta, die sno figliuolo coltivi « |>erfezioni questo talento.** 
A little further on : " Si trovnno di rado nel Pamaso le miuiere d' oro e 
d' Hrp^Mnio"— J^lucf I zione tki FtniciuUi del Sigiior Locke." [" If the child 
have a poetic vein, it is to nic the strangest thing in the world, that the 
father should desire or suflcr it to be cherished or improved." — " It is 
very seldom seen, that any one discovers mines of gold or silver on 
Parnassus."] 

39.-Page 232, line 14. 

I.t poor as Irus, 

" Iro paupcrior:" this is tlio same beggar who boxed with 'Ulysses for 
a pound of kill's frv, which lu» lost, and half a dozen teeth besides. — See 
Odyssey, b. 18. 

40.-Pnge232, lincl4. 

or an Irish mine. 

The Irish gold mine of "NVicklow, which yields just ore enough to 
swear by, or gild a bad guinea. 

41.— Page 233, line 13. 

Dogs Wnk their covey, flints toithhoM the spark, 

[This couplet is amusingly characteristic of that mixture of fun and 
bitterness with which their author sometimes spoke in conversation; so 
much 80, that those who knew him might almost fancy they hear him 
utter the words.— Moorr.] 

42.— Page 233, line 14. 

And double barrels {damn them !) miss their mark. 

As Mr. Pope took the liberty of damning Homer, to whom he was 
nnder gretit obliffntioua — "And Jlomtr (<?fimn him^ crt??s"— it may be 
preanmed that anybody or anything may he CLamwtt^ Vcv Nw^ci>s^ vife\Vs»\ 
license; and, in case of accident, 1 beg \eave lo ^jV^^iV. ^o T^JMicevo^aa ^ 
[ifviweedent. 
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43.— Page 233, line 23. 
Let HavartTs fate overtake him, toko, /or once. 

For the story of Billy Ilavard's tragedy, see " Daivies s Life of Garrick." 
I believe it is " Regiilus," or ♦' Charles the First." The moment it was 
known to be his the theatre thinned, and the bookseller refused to give 
the customaiy sum for the copyright.— ["Charles the First" wai: the 
name of the piece. When it was drawing crowds Ilavard's vanity in- 
duced him to appear at the theatre as the author, in a sword and tie-wig, 
which immediately produced the catastrophe related by Lord Byron.] 

4-1.— rage 234, line 20. 
Are damiCd alike hy gods, and inen, and columns. 
[Here, in the original MS., we find the following couplet and note : — 

" Tliough what ' Oods, men, and columns ' interdict. 
The Devil and JeflFrcy pardon— in a Pict. 

" Tlie Devil and Jeffrey are here placed antithetically to gods and 
men, such being their usual position, and their due one — according to 
the facetions saying, * If God won't take you, the Devil must ;' and I am 
sure no one durst object to his taking the poetry, whicli, rejected by 
Horace, is accepted by Jeffrey. That these gentlemen are in some 
cases kinder,— tlie one to countrymen, and the other from his odd 
propensity to pn'tfer evil to good, — than the ' gods, men, and columns ' 
of Horace, may be pcen by a reference to tlie review of Campbell's 
' Gertrude of Wyoming;' and in No. 31 of the Edinburgh Review (given 
to me the other day by the captain of an Knglish frigate olf Salamis), 
there is a similar concession to the mediocrity of Jamie Graham's 
'British Georgics.' It is fortunate for Campbell, that his fame neither 
depends on his last poem, nor the puff of the Edinburgh Review. 'The 
catalogues of onr English, are also less fastidious than tlie pillars of 
the Roman librarians. — A word more with the author of 'Gertrude of 
Wyoming.' At the end f)f a poem, and even of a couplet, we have 
generally ' that unmeaning thing we crJl a thought ;' so Mr. Campbell 
concludes with a tliouglit in such a manner as to Ailfil the whole of 
Pope's prescription, and bo as ' unmeaning ' as the best of his 
brethren : — 

' Because I may not stahi with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.' 

" When 1 was in the fifth form, I carried to my master the translation 
of a chonis in Prometheus, wherein was a pestilent expression about 
♦ staining a voice,' which met with no quarter. Little did I think that 
Mr. Campbell would have adopted my fifth form 'sublime' — ^at least in 
so conspicuous a situation. ' Sorrow ' has been * dry ' (in proverbs), and 
'wet' (in sonnets), this many a day; and now it * stains,^ and stains a 
sound, of all feasible things I To be sure, death-songs might have been 
stained witli that same gilef to very good purpose, if Outalissi had 
clapped down his stanzas on wholesome paper for the Edlnte\4s^\\¥r^«c{«csk 
l*ost or any other given hyperborean gjV7.<i\\e*, w \^ \\v(i ^"»Jv^ <iw^»^^»s^^ 
Jindbeen troubled with tlio Klii',hteRt HCcouCk, hv^\\\, ol \^v^ Q>RW\NSi\ss^«^^ 
Ifodled on the last proof of an overe\\aTgc<V tv'^v^'^*^^'* ^w\\.w^^i«^^^'S^'^'^'**'^ 
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to have been an iinprovisatoro on this occasion, and probably to the 
last tune he ever chanted in this world, it would have done him no dis- 
credit to have made his exit with a mouthful of common sense. Talking 
of * staining' (as Caleb Quotem savs) 'puts me in mind' of a certain 
couplet, which Mr. Campbell will find in a writer for whom he, and his 
school, have no small contempt : — 

' E'en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The last and greatest art— the art to blot/^ "] 

45.— Page 234, line 25. 

Or mild Eclectics, tchen some, worse than Turks, 

To the Eclectic or Christian Reviewers I have to retura thanks for the 
fervour of that charity which, in 1809, induced them to express a hope 
that a thing then published by me might lead to certain consequences, 
M-hich, although natural enough, surely came but rashly fronj reverend 
lips. I refer them to their own pages, where they congratulated thera- 
Rcivcs on the prospect of a tilt between Mr. Jeffrey and myself, from 
which some great good was to accrue, provided one or both were knocked 
on the head. Having survived two years and a half those '* Elegies" 
which they were kindly preparing to review, I have no peculiar gusto to 
give them "so joyful a trouble," except, indeed, "upon compulsion, 
llal ; " but if, as David says in the " Rivals," it should come to ** bloody 
sword and gim fighting," wo " won't run, will we, Sir Lucius?" I do not 
know what I had done to these Eclectic gentlemen: my works are their 
lawful perquisite, to be hewn in pieces like Agag, if it seem meet unto 
them : but why they should be in such a hurry to kill off their author, I 
am ignorant. " Tlie race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong : " and now, as tliese Christians have " smote me on one check," 
I hold them up the other ; and, in return for their good wishes, give 
them an opportunity of repeating them. Had any other set of men ex- 
pressed such sentiments, I should have smiled, and left them to the 
"recording angel;" but from the pharisees of Christianity decency 
might be expected. I can assure these brethren, that, publican and 
sinner as I am, I would not have treated " mine enemy's dog thus." To 
show them the superiority of my brotherly love, if ever the Reverend 
Messrs. Simeon or Rainsden should Ix) engaged in such a conflict as that 
in which they requested nie to full, I hope they may escape with being 
"winged" only, and that Hcaviside may Ije at hand to extract the ball. 
— [The following is the disgraceful passage in the Eclectic Review of 
which Loi-d IJyron speaks : — " If the noble lord and the learned advocate 
have the coinage reciuisite to sustain their mutual insults, we shall pro- 
bably soon hear the explosions of another kind of j^per-vrar, after the 
fashion of the ever memorable duel which the latter is said to have 
fought, or seemed to fight, with * Little Moore.* We confess there is 
sufficient provocation, if not in the critique, at least in the satire, to urge 
a ' man of honour ' to defy his assailant to mortal combat. Oi this wo 
shall no doubt hear more in due time."] 

46.— Page^SojUueS. 
"Alas! I cannot striU at tcrctclwd kemesr 
[Macbeth.] 
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47-— Page 235, line 17. 

No Jest on "minoi's," quibbles on a name, 

rSee the memorable ciitifjue of the Edinhurgli Review ou " Hours of 
Idleness."] 

48.— Pago 236, line 24. 
From Corydon unkind Alexis turus: 
Inyenies alium, si tc hie fastidit, Alexin. 

49.— Pago 236, line 6. 

Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box. 

[Lord Byron^s taste for boxing led to his intimacy with tills distin- 
guished professor of the pugiliKtic art, who was also much respected by 
Mr. Windham, the eminent statesman.] 

50.— rage 236, line 25. 

And Iiark^ye, SoutUey I pray — hut don't he vex'd — 

Mr. Southey has lately tied another canister to his tall in the " Cnrse 
of Kehama," maugre the neglect of Madoc, &C., and has in one instance 
liad a wonderful effect. A literary friend of mine, walking out one lovely 
evening last summer, on the eleventh bridge of the Paddington canal, 
was alarmed by the cry of " one in jeopardy : " he rushed along, collected 
a body of Irish haymakers (supping ou butter-milk in an adjacent 
paddock), procured three rakes, one eel-spear, aud a landing-net, and at 
last (hoiTesco referens) pulled out— his own publisher. The unfortunate 
man was gone for ever, and so was a large quarto wherewith he had 
taken the leap, which proved, on inquiry, to liave been Mr. Southey's 
last work. Its " alacrity of sinking "was so great, tliat it has never 
since been heard of; though some maintain that it is at this moment 
concealed at Alderman Dirch's pastry premises, Cornhill. Bo tliis as it 
may, the coroner's inquest brought in a verdict of " Felo do bibliopoia " 
against a " quarto unknown ; " aud circumstantial evidence being since 
strong against the " Curse of Keliama" (of which tlie above words are 
an exact description), It will be tried by its peers next session, in Grub- 
street — Arthur, Alfred, Davideis, Richard Ca3ur de Lion, Exodus Exodia, 
Epigoniad, Calvary, Fall of Cambria, Siege of Acre^ Don Roderick, and 
Tom Thumb the Great, are tlie names of tlic twelve jurors. The judges, 
are Pye, Bowles, and the bell-man of St. Sepulchre s. The same advo- 
cates, pro and con, will be employed as are now engaged in Sir F. 
Burdett's celebrated cause in the Scotch courts. The public anxiously 
await the result, and all live publishers will be subpoenaed as witnesses. 
— But Mr. Southey has published tlie " Curse of Kehama,"— an inviting 
title to quibblers. By-the-by, it is a good deal beneath Scott and 
Campbell, and not much above Southey, to allow the booby Ballantyne 
to entitle them, in the Edinburgh Annual Register (of which, by-the- 
by, Southey is editor) " the grand poetical triumvlra.tA <^C \}ci& ^vc<3V 
But, on second thonghts, it can be no great ^e^e^ c>l y"^**^^ "^ "^^ '^'*^ 
one-eyed leaden of the blind, thougYi t\\ey m\%\vV.aaNiO\>iLft«^Na'«i»K^- 
selrea "Scott's thlHy thousand copies 8o\d," \i\AOq. \xsoa\.^'ft^l ^^r*sosk5 
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poor Soutliey's uns&leables. Poor Sonthey, it shoald seem, is th« 
** Lcpidtis " of this poetical triumvirate. I am only surprised to see him 
in such good company. 

" Such things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil he came there." 

The trio are well defined in th.c sixth proposition of Euclid : — " Because, 
in the triangles D 1) (.', A C H, D B is equal to A C, and B C common to 
both ; the two sides I) H, B C, are equal to the two A C, C B, each to 
each, and the angle 1) B C is equal to the angle A C B: therefore, tlie 
base D C is equal to the bnse A B, and the triangle D B C (Mr. Snuthey) 
is equal to the trianght A C B, the less to the greater, which is absurd.'' 
&c.— The editor of the Edinburgh Kegistei will find the rest of tlie 
theorem hard by his stabling; he has only to cross the river; 'tis the 
first turnpike t' other side " Tons Asinonim." ♦ 

51.— rage 236, line 29. 

Tliough " Madoc," toith " Pucelle*' instead o/punkf 

Voltaire's "Pucelle*' is not quite so immaculate as Mr. Soutliey's 
" Joan of Arc," and yet I am afraid tlie Frenchman has both more truth 
and jjoetry too on his side — (tliey rarely go together) — than our patriotic 
minstrel, whose first essay was in praise of a fanatical French strumpet, 
whose title of witch would be con'ect with the chauge of the first letter. 

52.— rage 236, line 30. 

May travel back to Quito — on a trunk I 

liike Sir Bland Burgess's " Richard ; " the tenth book of which I read 
at Malta, on a trunk of Eyre's, 19, Cockspur-street. If this be doubted, I 
shall buy a portmanteau to quote from. 

53.— Page 237, line 20. 
{A limping leader, but a lofty bard,) 
[Lord Byron had originally written— 

" As lame as I am, but a better bard." 

64.— Page 238, line 26. 

YeOf baronets have ink'd the Moody hand! 

[The Red Hand of Ulster, introduced generally in a canton, marks the 
shield of a baronet of the United Kingdom.] 



• This Latin has sorely puzzled the University of Edinburgh. 

Ballantyne said it meant the " Bridge of Berwick," but Sonthey claimed 

it as half English; Scott swore it was the " Brig o' Stirling:" he had 

Jnat pAHBed two King James's and a dozen 'Douglasses over it. At last 

// WM decided by Jeffrey, that it meant nothing mot^ not Viss \}q»s». \Jd.^ 

'*eoaBter ofArchy Constable's shop." 
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65.— Page 238, line 27. 
Cash cannot queU them; Pollio play'd this prank^ 
[« RWor-lia. the original MS. "i?o^era."] 

66.— Page 238, line 30. 

Fool on, as fluent as an Orpheus^ head; 

" Turn quoquc mamiorea caput a cervice revulsuni, 
Gurgitc cum medio portans CEagrius llebrus, 
Volvcret Eurydicen vox ipsa, et frigida lingua ; 
Ah, miseram Eurydicen! anima fugiente vocabat; 
Eurydicen toto referehant flumine ripse." — Georgic., iv. 523. 

67.— Page 239, line 12. 

The cohbler-laureats 

I beg Nathaniel's pardon : he is not a cobbler ; it is a tailor, but begged 
Capel Lofft to sink tlie profession in his preface to two pair of panta — 
psha ! — of cantos, which lie wished the public to try on ; but the sieve of 
a patron let it out, and so far saved the expense of an advertisement to 
his country cjistomers. — Merry's " Moorfields wliine" was nothing to all 
this. The " Delia Cruscans " were people of some education, and no pi-o- 
fession; but these Arcadians ("Arcades am bo" — bumpkins both) scud 
out their native nonsense without the smallest alloy, and leave all the 
shoes and smallclothes in the parish unrepaired, to patch up Elegies on 
Enclosures, and Pecans to Gunpowder. Sitting on a shopboard, they 
describe the fields of battle, when the only blood they ever saw was shed 
fiom the finger; and an " Essay ou War" is produced by the ninth part 
of a "poet;" 

" And own that nine such poets made a Tate." 

Did Nathan ever read that line of Pope ? and if ho did, why not take it 
8S his motto ? 

58.— Page 239, line 12. 

sinf/ to Capel Lofft I 

This well-meaning gentleman has spoiled some excellent shoemakers, 
and been accessary to the poetical undoing of many of the industrious 
poor. Nathaniel 131oomfield and his brother Bobby have set all Somer- 
setshire singing; nor has the malady confined itself to one county. 
Pratt too (who once was wiser) has caught the contagion of patronage, 
and decoyed a poor fellow named Blackett into poetry; but he died 
during the operation, leaving one child and two volumes of" Remains" 
utterly destitute. The girl, if she don't take a poetical twist, and come 
forth as a shoe-making Sappho, may do well; but the "tragedies" are 
as ricketty as if tliey had been the offspring of an Earl or a Seatonian 
prize poet. The patrons of this poor lad are certainly answerable for 
his end ; and it ought to be an indictable offence. But this is the least 
they have done : for, by a refinement of barbarity, they have made the 
(late) man posthumously ridiculous, by printing what he would \v«.n^ 
had sense enough never to print himBelf. CetVfcVi \Xxc»fc T«J«*ir&«a!l''''"^«r- 
mains " come under the statute against " TCavxttecXVya.TaKa.r "'^IV^n.^^jw^ 
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it signify whether a poor dear dead dunce is to be stuck up in Surgeons* 
or in Stationers' Hall ? Is it so bad to unearth his hones as his blunders? 
Im it not better to gibbet his body on a heath, than his soul in an octavo? 
" We know what we are, but we know not what we may be ;" and it is to 
be hoped we never shall know, if a man who has passed through life 
with a sort of ^at, is to find himself a mountebank on the other side of 
Styx, and made, like poor Joe Blackett, the laughing-stock of purgatory. 
The plea of publication is to provide for the child ; now, might not some 
of this " Sutor ultra Crepidam's " friends and seducers have done a 
decent action without inveigling Pratt into biography? And then his 
inscription split into so many modicums ! — " To the Duchess of Somuch, 
the Right Hon. So-and-So, and Mrs. and Miss Somebody, these volumes 
are," &c. &c.— why, this is doling out the " soft milk of dedication " in 
gills, — there is but a quart, and he divides it among a dozen. Why, 
Pratt, hadst thou not a puff left? Dost thou think six families of dis- 
tinction can share this in quiet? There is a child, a book, and a dedica- 
tion: send the girl to her grace, the volumes to the grocer, and the 
dedication to the devil. 

69.— Page 240, line 4. 

Some rJiym'mg peer 

[In the original MS. — 

" Some rhyming peer— Carlisle or Carysfort." 

To which is subjoined this note :— " Of 'John Joshua, Earl of Carysfort,' 
I know nothing at present, but from an advertisement in an old news- 
paper of certain Poems and Tragedies by his Lordship, which I saw by 
accident in the Morca. Being a rhymer himself, he will forgive the 
liberty I take with his name, seeing, as ho must, how very commodious 
it is at the close of that couplet ; and as for what fullows and goes before, 
let him place it to the account of the other Thane ; since I cannot, under 
these circumstances, augur pro or con the contents of his * foolscap crown ' 
octavos.' "—John Joshua Proby, first Earl of Carysfort, was joint post- 
master-general in 1805, envoy to Berlin in 1806, and ambassador to 
Petersburgh in 1807. Besides his poems, he published two pamphlets, 
to show the necessity of universal suffrage and short parliaments. He 
died in 1828.] 

60.— Page 240, line 4. 

there^a plenty of the sort — 

Here will Mr. Gifford allow me to introduce once more to his notice 
the solo survivor, the " ultimus Romanoimm," the last of the Cruscanti 
— " Edwin " the " profound " by our Lady of Punishment ! here he is, as 
lively as in the days of " well said Baviad the Correct." I thought Fitz- 
gerald had been the tail of poesy ; but, alas I he is only the i)enultimate. 

A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR OF THE HORNIXO CHBONICLE. 

" What reams of paper, floods of ink," 
Do some men spoil, who never think ! 
And so perhaps you'll say of me, 
In which your readers may agree. 
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Still I "write on, and tell you why ; 
NoUiing's 80 bad, you can't deny, 
But may instruct or entertain 
Witliout tlie risk of giving pain, &c. &e. 

ON BOMB MODEEN QUACKS AND BEFOBUISTS. 

In tracing of the human mind 

Through all its various couraos, 
Though strange, 'tis true, we often find 

It knows not its resources : 

And men through life assume a par 

For which no talents they possess. 
Yet wonder that, with all their art. 

They meet uo better with success, &c. &c. 

61.— Page 240, line 23. 
Ye, vfho aerpire to " ImUd the lofty rhyme,* 
[See Milton's Lycidas.] 

62.— Page 240, line 33. 

I/you toiU breed this bastard of your brains, 

Minerva being the first by Jupiter's head-piece, and a variety of 
equally unaccountable parturitions upon earth, subh as Madoc, &c. &c. 

63.-Page241,linel2. 
And furnish food Jor critics, or their quills. 
"A crust for the critics."— Payw, in the " BehcarsaV 

64.— Page 241, line 16. 

As yawning waitei'sfly 

And the " waiters " are the only fortunate people who can " fly " from 
them ; all the rest, viz. the sad subscribers to the " Literary Fund," 
being compelled, by courtesy, to sit out the recitation without a hope of 
exclaiming, " Sic" (that is, by choking Fitz. with bad wine, or worse 
poetry) " me servavit Apollo I " 

65.— Page 241, line 16. 

Fitzscrihhle's lungs; 
[« Fitzscribble," originally " Fitzgerald." 1 

66.— Page 242, line 0. 

" To die like Cato,'* leapt into the Tkimcal 

Onhia table were found those words *. "\7\\?v\.C»Xjt>^\^,««^^ h^^'^'^'vi 
approved, can.iOt be vrrong." But Addlsow Ca^ xvo\ " Kg\fC«^^N "^^'^^^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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he liftd, it wonld not have mended the matter. He had invited hia 
daughter on the same water-party; hut Miss Budgell, hy some a^- 
dent, escaped this last paternal attention. Thus fell the sycopliant of 
*' Attlcus," and the enemy of Pope I— [Eustace Budgell, a friend and 
relative of Addison's, " leapt into Uie Thames " to escape prosecution for 
forging the will of Dr. Tindal, in which Eustace had provided himself 
with a legacy of two thousand pounds. " We talked (says Boswell) of a 
man's drowning himself. I put the case of Enstace Budgell. ' Suppose, 
sir,' said I, ' that a man is absolutely sure that, if he lives a few days 
longer, he shall be detected in a fraud, the consequence of which will 
be utter disgrace, and expulsion from society.' Johnson. 'Then, sir, 
let him go abroad to a distant country ; let him go to some place where 
he is not known. Dou't let him go to the devil, where ho is known.' " 

67.~Page 242, line 15. 

Dosed with vile drams on Sunday he wasfouyidj 

If '* dosed with," &e. be censured as low, I beg leave to refer to the 
original for something still lower; and if any reader will translate 
" Minxerit in patrios cineres," &c. into a decent coc^let, I will insert 
said couplet in lien of the present. 



THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 



— ** PallM te hoc vulnere, Pallai 
Immolat, et poenam scelerato ex san^ne ■uinit." 

JEneid, lib. zii. 



%^ 



INTRODUCTION TO THE CURSE OF MINERVA, 

— f— 

Mr. lIOBnonsB relates that, during ft ten weeks* residence ftt Athens, 
Lord Byron and himself devoted a portion of every day to the con- 
templation of the relics of Grecian art. Full of classical enthusiasm, 
and feeling how much the locality and the monuments exalted one 
another, the poet was indignant at the spoliation of the Parthenon. In 
this mood he gave vent at Athens, in March, 1811, to the fierce philippic 
on Lord Elgin, which he prepared to puhlish on his return to England, 
and suppressed upon the remonstrance of the Mends of his yietim. He 
often asserted that he was free firam malice, and that his satires were 
the product of a momentary spleen, hut he also believed that they hai 
greater spirit than all the rest of his writings, and his opinion of their 
vigour induced him to print them when the animosity was gone. It was 
easy on these occasions to turn him from his purpose, and the snocess ot 
the two first cantos of" Childe Harold" removed much of the tempta- 
tion to do to Lord Elgin as Lord Elgin had done to the Parthenon. Th3 
poet had stumbled upon another road to fame, and could afford to bs 
generous, or more correctly, to be Just. The marvels of sculpture which 
Lord Elgin brought from Athens were wrested, not from classic Greece^ 
but from barbarism and decay. They were purchased by our govern- 
ment in 1816 for thirty-five thousand pounds, and placed in the British 
Museum, where they will prolong the evidence of Grecian genius. The 
first authentic edition of "The Curse of Minerva" was published in 
1828, but in a letter of Lord Byron's, written in March, 1816, he speaks 
of a miserable and stolen copy, as having been printed in a Magazine. 
The opening paragraphs, wiiich were considered by some of his friends 
the finest verses he composed during his absence from England, he in- 
tended to append, under the title of a " Descriptive Fragment," to a 
future edition of " Childe Harold." He changed his purpose, and a little 
later made them the commencement of the third canto of " The Corsair." 
These splendid lines are pronounced by travellers a perfect pictnre of 
the scene, and they far transcend any other portion of " The Curse of 
Minerva," which contains, however, many vigorous couplets. Next in 
excellence to the brilliant beginning is the concluding paragraph, which 
depicti with poetic energy the possible consequences of a French inva- 
sion of our shores. The perverse pleasure he took in startling the 
public with anti-patriotic ebullitions, could alone have suggested the 
wild assertion that we deserved to be swept by the whirlwind we had 
raised. The sMfSf which he prctcTida 0T\6\xva\ft^ \rttt\ Eugland, was 
kindled by the guilty ambition of France, aivQi V\. \a Tv»i\. vjt ^Vq -^rei^ 
mtswerahlo for the miseries of vara wT^Vc\\ ^c ^as^^V- ^^ i^^fexvR,^ ^1 ^^st- 
Mtirea and onr allies. 
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Atuexs: Capuchin Coxvkmt, March 17, 1811. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun ; 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 
O'er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 
On old -^gina's rock and Hydra's isle 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, vmconquer'd Salamis ! 
Then* azure arches through the long expanse. 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance. 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve his palest beam he cast 
When, Athens ! here thy wisest look'd liis last. 
How watch'd thy better sons his farewell ray. 
That closed their murder'd sage's^ latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 
But sad his light to agonising eyes, 
And dark the mountain's once delighifvil d.^^^*, 
Oloom o'er the lovely land ho aeemOi \iO -^wvr.. 
The land where Phoebus never froYni'd\i<iiQta 
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But crc he sunk bejow Citheron's head. 
The cup of woo waa quafiTd — the spirit fled; 
Tho soul of him that scom'J to fear or fly, 
"Who lived and died as none can live or die. 

But, lo ! from high Ilymettus to the plain 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign ;' 
Xo murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form. 
With com ice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her gi-ateful ray, 
> nd bright around, with quivering beams beset. 
Her emblem sparkles o'er the minai'et : 
The groves of olive scatter'd dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque. 
The gleaming tuiret of the gay kiosk,' 
And sad and sombre 'mid the holy calm. 
Near Theseus' fane, yon solitary palm ; 
All, tinged with vai*ied hues, arrest the eye ; 
And dull were his that pass'd them heedless by.* 

Again the ^gean, heard no more afar. 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war: 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
^lix'd with the shades of many a distant isle 
That frown, where gcutler ocean deigns to smile. 

As thus, within the walls of Pallas' fane, 
I mai'k'd the beauties of the land and main, 
Alone, and friendless, on the magic shore, 
WTiose arts and aims but li\ e in poets' lore ; 
Ofb as the matchless dome I tum'd to scan. 
Sacred to gods, but not secure from man, 
The past retum'd, the present scem'd to cease. 
And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece ! 

Hours roU'd along, and Dian's orb on high 
Had gain 'd the centre of her softest sky ; 
And yet unwearied still my footsteps tTo^ 
O'er the vadn shrine of many a \ama\id ^o^\ 
J^ut cbJeBy, PaUas .' thine, wYieu HecaW a ^?.w, 
Check'd by thy columns, fell more «ad\7 twi 
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O'er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead. 
Long had I mused, and treasm:ed every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 
When, lo ! a giant form before me strode, 
And Pallas hail'd me in her own abode ! 

Yes, 'twas Minerva's self; but, ah ! how changed, 
Since o'er the Dai'dan field in arms she ranged ! 
Not such as erst, by her divine command. 
Her form appeared from Phidias' plastic hand : 
Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, 
Her idle 8Bgis bore no Gorgon now ; 
Her helm was dinted, and the broken lance 
Seem'd weak and shaftless e'en to mortal glance ; 
The olive branch, which still she deign'd to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch, and wither'd in her gitisp ; 
And, ah I though still the brightest of the sky. 
Celestial tears bedimm'd her large blue eye ; 
Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow. 
And moum'd his mistress with a shriek of woe ! 

'* Mortal ! " — 'twas thus she spake — " that blush of shamo 

Proclaims thee Briton, once a noble name ; 

First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 

Now honour'd less by all, and least by me : 

Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found. 

Seek'st thou the cause of loathing ? — look around. 

Lo ! here, despite of war and wasting fire, 

I saw successive tyrannies expire. 

'Scaped from the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 

Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both.* 

Survey this vacant, violated fane ; 

Hecount the relics torn that yet remain : 

These Cecrops placed, this Pericles adom'd,^ 

Siiat Adrian rear'd when drooping Science moui'u'd. 

What more I owe let gratitude attest — 

Know, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 

That all may learn from whence the plunderer came^ 

The insulted wall sustains his hated name : ' 

For Elgin's fame thus grateiul P«\\«a ^esAa, 

Below, bia name — above, behold \i\a d^^^N 
Be ever hail'd with equal \iOTiO\uc \i«te 
The Qothdc monar6li and tive PicXNaVi ^^c«*« 
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Arms gave the first his right, tho last had none, 
liut bujscly stole what less barbarians won. 
^fo when the lion quits his fell repast, 
Next prowls the wolf, the filthy jackal last: 
Flo^sii, limbs, and blood the former make their own. 
The last ))oor brute secm-ely gnaws the bone. 
Yet still the gods are just, and crimes are crossed: 
See hci*e what Elgin won, and what he lost ! 
Another name with hi8 pollutes my shrine : 
Behold where Dian'a beams disdain to shine ! 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 
"When Venus half avenged Minerva's shame." ' 

She ceased awhile, and thus I dared reply, 
To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye : 
"Daughter of Jove ! in Britain's uijured name, 
A true-bom Briton may the deed disclaim. 
Frown not on England; England owns him not: 
Athena, no 1 thy plunderer was a Scot. 
Ask'st thou the difference 1 From fair Phyles' towers 
Sur\'cy Boootia ; — Caledonia's ours. 
And well I know within that bastard land ' 
Hath Wisdom's goddess never held command ; 
A barrel* soil, where Nature's germs, confined 
To stem sterility, can stmt the mind ; 
AVhose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 
Emblem of all to whom the land gives birth ; 
Each genial influence nurtured to resist ; 
A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist 
Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 
Dilutes with drivel every drizzly brain, 
Till, burst at length, each wat'ry head o'crflows. 
Foul as their soil, and frigid as their snows. 
Then thousand schemes of petulance and pride 
Despatch her scheming children far and wide: 
Some east, some west, some every where but north. 
In quest of lawless gain, they issue forth. 
And thus — accursed be the day and year ! 
She sent a Pict to play the felon here. 
Yet Caledonia claims some native worth, 
As dull Bccotia gave a Pindar birth ; 
So may her few, the lettev'd and \,\ie\3Y^'v:e, 
Bound to no clime, and viclors oi t'ke gcaxo. 
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Shake off the sordid dust of such a laud, 
And shiue like children of a happier strand ; 
As once, of yore, in some obnoxious place, 
Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race." 

'* Mortal ! " the blue-eyed maid resumed, " once moro 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore. 
Though fallen, alas ! this vengeance yet is mine, 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
Hear then in silence Pallas' stem behest ,* 
Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest. 

" First on the head of him who did this deed 
My curse shall light, — on him and all his seed : 
Without one spark of intellectual fire, 
Be all the sons as senseless as the sire : 
If one with wit the parent brood disgi'ace. 
Believe him bastard of a brighter race : 
Still with his hireling artists let liim prate. 
And Folly's praise repay for Wisdom's hate ; 
Long of their patron's gusto let them tell, 
"Whose noblest, native gusto is — to sell : 
To sell, and make — may shame record the day !— 
The state receiver of his pilfer'd prey. 
Meantime, the flattering, feeble dotard, West, 
Europe's worst dauber, and poor Britain's best, 
With palsied hand shall turn each model o'er, 
And own himself an infant of fourscore.^® 
Be all the bruisers cull'd from all St. Giles*, 
That ai*t and nature may compare their styles , 
While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare. 
And marvel at his lordship's * stone shop ' there." 
Bound the throng'd gate shall sauntering coxcombs ci*cep, 
To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep ; 
While many a languid maid, with longing sigh, 
On'giant statues casts the curious eye; 
The room with transient glance appears to skim, 
Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb ; 
Mourns o'er the difterence of now and then ; 
Exclaims, 'These Greeks indeed were proper men !* 
Draws slight comparisons of these with those^ 
And envies Laia all her Attic "beavxx.. 
When shall a modern maid have smwM^X^^ >3aft»,^\ 
Alas ! Sir Harry is no Horculea \ 
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And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 

Some calm spectator, as he takes his view. 

In silent indignation mix'd with giief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

Oh, loath*d in life, nor pardon'd in the dust. 

May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ! 

Link'd with the fool that fired the Ephesian dome. 

Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb. 

And Eratostratus and Elgin shine 

In many a branding page and burning luie ; 

Alike reserved for aye to stand accurs'd. 

Perchance the second blacker than the first. 

"So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 
Fix'd statue on the pedestal of Scorn \ 
Though not for him alone revenge shall wait. 
But fits thy country for her coming fiite : 
Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what ofb Britannia's self had done. 
Look to the Baltic — ^blazing from afar. 
Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war.'^ 
Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid. 
Or break the compact which herself had made ; 
Far from such councils, from the faithless field 
She fled — but left behind her Gorgon shield ; 
A fSatal gift that turn'd your friends to stone. 
And left lost Albion hated and alone. 

'* Look to the East, where Gkmges' swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base ; 
Lo ! there Kebellion rears her ghastly head. 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 
Till Indus rolls a deep pui-pureal flood, 
And claims his long arrear of northem blood. 
So may ye perish ! — Pallas, when she gave 
Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave. 

" Look on your Spain ! — she clasps the hand she hates, 
But boldly clasps, and thinists you from her gates. 
Bear witness, bright Barossa ! thou canst tell 
IVbose were the sons that bravely iow^Vi^ tmd fell, 
Bat Lusitania, kind and dear aWy, 
Om spare a few to fight, and aomelVmea ^^. 
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Oh glorious field ! by Famine fiercely won, 
The Gaul retires for once, and all is done ! 
But when did Pallas teach, that one retreat 
Betriered three long olympiads of defeat? 

" Look last at home — ^ye love not to look there ; 

On the glim smile of comfoi-tless despair : 

Your city saddens : loud though Revel howls. 

Here Famine fiunts, and yonder Riipine prowls. 

See all alike of more or less bereft ; 

No misers tremble when there's nothing left. 

* Blest paper credit ; * *' who shall dare to sing ? 

It clogs like lead Corruption's weary wing. 

Yet Pallas pluck'd each premier by the ear, 

AVho gods and men alike disdain'd to hear ; 

But one, repentant o'er a banki*upt state. 

On Pallas calls, — but calls, alas ! too late : 

Then raves fur * * ; to that Mentor bends, 

Though he and Pallas never yet were friends. 

Him senates hoar, whom never yet they heard, 

Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 

So, once of yore, each reasonable frog 

Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign Mog.' 

Thus hail'd your rulers their patrician clod. 

As Kgypt chose an onion for a god. 

• 
" Now fare ye well ! enjoy your little hour ; 

Go, grasp the shadow of your vanidh'd power ; 

Gloss o'er the failure of each fondest scheme; 

Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a dream. 

Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind. 

And pirates barter all that's left behind.'* 

No more the hirelings, purchased near and far. 

Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war. 

The idle merchant on the useless quay 

Droops o'er the bales no bai-k may bear away ; 

Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 

Rot piecemeal on his own encumber'd shores : 

The stan^ed mechanic breaks his rusting loom. 

And desperate mans him 'gainst the coming doom. 

Then in the senate of your ainkm^ steA^ti 
Show me the man whose couuseVa laa^ "Viwift -^^iv^c^.. 
Vain ia each voice where tones covvVOi OMec covTftXDasw^** 
E'en factious cease to chann a iactvo>x&\a.\i<5L\ 
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Yet jaiTmg sects convulse a sister isle. 

And light with maddening hands the mutual pile. 

" 'Tis done, 'tis past, since Pallas warns in vain ; 
The Furies seize her abdicated reign: 
Wide o'er the realm they wave their kindling bi*auds. 
And wring her vitals with then* fiery hands. 
But one convulsive struggle still remains, 
And Gkiul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 
The banner'd pomp of war, the glittering files. 
O'er whoso gay trappings stem Bellona smiles ; 
The brazen tinimp, the spirit-stirring drum. 
That bid the foe defiance ere they come ; 
The hero bounding at his country's call, 
The glorious death that consecrates his fall, 
Swell the young heai-t with visionary chaims. 
And bid it antedate the joys of arms. 
But know, a lesson you may yet be taught, 
With death alone are laurels cheaply bought: 
Not in the conflict Havoc seeks delight, 
His day of mercy is the day of fight. 
But when the field is fought, the battle won. 
Though drench'd with gore, his woes are but begun : 
His deeper deeds as yet ye know by name ; 
The slaughter'd peasant and the ravish'd dame, 
The rifled mansion and the foe-reap'd field, 
111 suit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 
Say with what eye aloug the distant down 
Would flying burghers mark the blazing town ? 
How view the column of ascending flames 
Shake his red shadow o'er the startled Thames 1 
Nay, frown not, Albion ! for the torch was thine 
That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine : 
Now should they burst on thy devoted coast, 
Go, ask thy bosom who deserves them most. 
The law of heaven and earth is life for life. 
And she who raised, in vain regrets, the strife." 
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1.— Page 261, line 22. 
That closed their murder' d sage's latest day / 

SocBATES drank the hemlock a short time before sunset (the hour of 
execution), notwithstanding the entreaties of his disciples to wait till the 
sun went down. 

2.— Page 262, lino 6. 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign; 

The twilight in Greece is much shorter than in our own country ; the 
days in winter are longer, but in summer of less duration. 

8.— Page 262, line 16. 
The gleaming turret of the gay "kiosk, 

The kiosk is a Turkish summer-house ; the palm is without the pre* 
sent walls of Athens, not far from the temple of Theseus, between which 
and the tree the wall intervenes. Ccpbisus' stream is indeed scanty, 
and Xlissus has no stream at all. 

4.— Page 262, line 20. 
And dull were his thai passed them heedless "by, 

[The Temple of Theseus is the most perfect ancient edifice in the 
world. In this fabric, the most enduring stability, and a simplicity of 
design peculiarly striking, are united with the highest elegancfi and 
accuracy of workmanship.— -Hobhousb.] 

6.— Pago 263, line 30. 
Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both. 
[In the original MS.— 

" Ah, Athens! scarce escaped from Turk and Goth. 
Hell sends a paltry Scotchman worse than both."] 

6.— Page 263, line 83. 
These Cecrops placed^ this Periclei odortCd^ 

TbJa ia spoken of the city in generaA, auiV tvc^^ ol >^v^ Kkx^j^S^a"^ 
articular. The temple of Jupiter 0\ymp\v\ft, Vk^ ^tsvoi ^w^ftw*'^ "^'*', 
pABtheon, was finished by Hadrian*, sixteen ^loVwTKU'a \vt<i ^"ckbs^»%v^ 
the moat he&uUful marble and arcbltectuTO. 
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7.— Page 203, line 38. 

The insulted wall sustains his hated name : 

[On t]»e original MS. is written— 

" Aspice qiios Pallas Scoto concedit honores 
lufra Stat nomen— facta snpiiique vide."] 

8.— Page 204, line 12. 
ir/«?n Venus half avei\ged Minerva! 8 shame!* 

Jlis lordsliip's name, and that of one who no longer bears it, are carved 
conspicuously on the Parthenon ; above, in a part not far distant, are tlte 
torn remnants of the basso-relievos, destroyed in a vain attempt to 
remove them. [In another place there was deeply cat in a plaster wall 
the words — 

"OUOD KOK FKCKRUNT GOTI, 
liOC FECEBUNT SCOTI."] 

9.— Page 264, line 21. 
And well I hnoio \cithin that bastard land 
" Irish bastards," according to Sir Callaghan O'Brallaghan. 

10. -Page 265, line 26. 
A/id axon himself an infant of fourscore. 

Mr. West, on seeing the " Elgin Collection," (I suppose we shall hear 
of the " Abershaw " and " Jaclc Shephard " collection) declared himself 
" a mere tyro " in art. 

11.— Page 265, line 30. 
And marvel at his lordship's ' stone shop ' there. 

Poor Crib was sadly puzzled when the marbles were first exhibited at 
Elgin House ; he asked if it was not " a stone shop ? " — He was right ; 
it {« a shop. 

12.— Page 266, line 20. 

Tour old ally yet mourns perfidious war. 

[The affair of Copenhagen.] 

13.— Page 267, line 11. 

* Blest paper credit; ' wlui shall dare to sing f 

" Blest paper credit ! last and best supply, 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly."-- Popb. 

14.— Page 267, line 30. 
And pirates barter all thaVs left behind. 

The J)(Mil and Dover traffickers in specie. 



THE WALTZ: 



AN APOSTROPHIO HYMN. 



"Qaalis In Eurotac lipls, aut per juga Cyntld, 
Exercet Diana ckoros."— Vibgil. 

** Sach ou Eurota's banks, or Cynthia's hei((ht, 
Diana seems : and so she charms the sight, 
When in the dance the graceful goddesH leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads." 

DKTDXa's VlBAII.. 



TO THE PUBLISHER. 

Sib, """^^ 

I am a country gentleman of a midland county. I might 
have been a parliament-man for a certcdn borough ; having 
had the offer of as many votes as General T. at the gcnei^ 
election in 1812.* But I was all for domestic happiness; as, 
fifteen years ago, on a visit to London, I mamed a middle- 
aged maid of honour. We lived happily at Hornem Hall till 
last season, when my wife and I were invited by the Coimtcss 
of "Waltzaway (a distant relation of my spouse) to pass the 
winter in town. Thinking no harm, and our girls being 
come to a marriageable (or, as they coll it, marhetahh) age, and 
having besides a Chancery suit inveterately entailed upon the 
family estate, we came up in our old chariot, — of which, by 
the by, my wife grew so much ashamed in less than a week, 
that I was obliged to buy a second-hand barouche, of which I 
might mount the box, Mrs. H. says, if I could drive, but never . 
see the inside — that place being reserved for the Honourable 
Augustus Tiptoe, her partner-general and opcra-knight. 
Hearing great praises of Mrs. H.'s dancing (she was famous 
for birthnight minuets in the latter end of the last century), 
I unbooted, and went to a ball at the Countess's, expecting 
to see a country dance, or, at most, cotillons, reels, and all 
the old paces to the newest tunes. But, judge of my surprise, 
on arriving, to see poor dear Mrs. Hornem with her arms half 

♦ State of tlio poll (laal da^^ ^. 

VOL. I, "t 
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rouud the loius of a huge hussar-looking gentleman I never 
Bct eyes on before ; and his, to say truth, rather more than 

half round her waist, turning round, and round, to a d d 

sec-saw up-and-doAvn sort of tune, that reminded me of the 
" Black Joke," only more " affettuoso" till it made me quite 
giddy with wondering they were not so. By-and-by they 
stopped a bit, and I thought they would sit or fall down : 
— but no ; with Mre. H's hand on his shoulder, " quam 
familianter" * (as Terence said, when I was at school,) they 
walked about a minute, and then at it again, like two cock- 
chafers spitted on the same bodkin. I asked what all this 
meant, when, with a loud laugh, a child no older than our 
Wilhelmina (a name I never heard but in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, though her mother would caU her after the 
Pnncess of Swappenbach,) said, " Lord ! Mr. Homem, can't 
you see they're valtzing ] " or waltzing (I forget which) ; and 
then up she got, and her mother and sister, and away they 
went, and round-abouted it till supper-timo. Now, that I 
know what it is, I like it of all things, and so does Miu H. 
(though I have broken my shins, and four times overturned 
Mrs. Homem's maid, in practising the preliminary steps in a 
morning). Indeed, so much do I like it, that having a turn 
for rhyme, tastily displayed in some election ballads, and 
songs in honour of all the victories, (but till lately I have had 
little practice in that way), I sat down, and with the aid of 
William Fitzgerald, Esq. and a few hints from Dr. Busby, 
(whoso recitations I attend, and am monstrous fond of 
Master Busby's maimer of delivering his father's late sue- 

* Jly Latin is all forgotten, if a man can be said to have foi^ttcn 

■Rliat ho never remembered; but I bought my title-page motto of a 

Catholic priest for a three-shilling bank token, after much haggling fcr 

the even sixpence. I gnidgcd the money to a papist, being all for the 

memory of Perceval and " No popery/' and q^uite regretting the downfall 

of the pope, bccausa ve can't bum \ilia o.v\-y laot^. 
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cessfui "Dnii-y Lane Address,")* I composed the followiug 
hjinu, wherewithal to make my sentiments known to the 
public; whom, nevertheless, I heartily despise, as well as 
the critics. 

I am, Su', yours, &c. &c 

HOllACE HORNEM. 
* [See " Kcjected Addi-eiwoa."] 



i:^ 



INTRODUCTION TO THE WALTZ. 



Lono Btrok nrrofo to Mr. Murray from Cbeltcnbam in October, 1812, 
tbat be would make bim a present of a poem on Waltzing wbich he had 
Just composed in the old style of" English Bards and Scotch ReviewerB.** 
It was a condition of the gift tbat it should be brought out anonymously, 
and when, on its appearance in the spring of 1813, it was unfavonrably 
received, he was anxious to disclaim it altogether. " I hear," he wrote 
to Mr. Murray, " that a certain malicious publication on Waltzing fa 
attributed to me. This report I suppose yon will take care to contradict, 
as the author, I am sure, will not like that I slionld wear his cap and 
bellM." Dancing appears to be an instinct with man ; for tliere is not, 
we believe, a single tribe of savages who are destitute of the accom- 
plishment Art lirst produces elegance, and then destroys it. When 
tlie limits of graceful movement have been attained, public performers 
aspire to feats of unnatural diihculty, and in private life the passion for 
novelty is no less fatal to the perpetuation of refinement. To tlic rest- 
lessness, which prefers a change for the worse to a monotony of ex- 
cellence, we owe the reign of the Waltz, which is among the least 
natural, tlie least graceful, and the least social of dances. The amnse- 
ment, in all its forms, must often have awakened painful reflections in 
Lord Byron. Once, while on the committee of Drury Lane Theatre, he 
had to arbitrate iu a dispute between the ballet-master and a performer. 
" If you had come a minute sooner," said Lord Byron to Mr. James 
Smit^, who entered the green-room immediately afterwards, " you would 
have heard a curious matter decided on by me : a question of dancing ! 
— by m«," (looking down at his lame limb) " whom Nature from my 
birth has prohibited from taking a single step." His countenance fell 
when he had uttered the words, as if embarrassed by the inadvertent 
betrayal of feelings he would have wislied to conceal. Excluded from 
the dance, he was not sorry of an opportunity to trip up the dancers, and 
hence probably the present poem. Moore speaks of it as " full of very 
lively satire," which is higher praise than most will think it deserves. 
Lord Byron had not yet hit upon that vein of felicitous sarcasm which 
flows stinging and sparkling tlirongh his later works. The strokes of 
satire in " The Waltz " have little of the energy of invective on the one 
hand, or of the airiness of ridicule on the other. A stronger objection is 
tliat, under the guise of " moralising his song," many of the lines ex- 
emplify the indelicacy they condemn. Tlie charge applies to almost 
every satirist, from the great Roman vnodviVa, 3\3cve.tva.l and Horace, down 
to tJteir latest imitators in modem timcia. l\.^?o\\\eL^viOTv^\\\Ti\j6ftVt 

seal to put Vice to shame, they had forgolVftu XSwi ^owoxm ^\ikR\x^^ 

dae to Virtue. 



THE WALTZ. 



Muse of the many-twinkling feet ! ^ whose charms 

Are now extended up from legs to arms ; 

Terpsichore ! — too long misdeem'd a maid — 

Reproachful term — ^bestow'd but to upbraid — 

Henceforth in all the bronze of brightness shine. 

The least a vestal of the virgin Nine. 

Far be from thee and thine the name of prude : 

Mock'd, yet triumphant ; sneer'd at, unsubdued : 

Thy legs must move to conquer as they fly, 

If but thy coots are reasonably high ; 

Thy breast — ^if bare enough — requires no shield ; 

Dance forth — sans aiinour thou shalt take the field. 

And own — impregnable to most aspaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten " Waltz." 

Hail, nimble nymph ! to whom the young hussar, 
The whisker'd votary of waltz and war, 
His night devotes, despite of spur and boots ; 
A sight unmatch'd since Orpheus and his brutes: 
Hail, spirit-stirring waltz ! — beneath whose banners 
A modem hero fought for modish manners ; 
On Hounslow's heath to rival "Wellesley's- fame, 
Cock'd, fired, and miss'd his man — but gaiu'd his aim ; 
Hail, moving muse ! to whom the fair one's breast 
Gives all it can, and bids us take the rest. 
Oh I for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz, 
The latter's loyalty, the former's wits, 
To " energise the object I pursue,"^ 
And give both Belial and his dance their dvifi { 

Imperial Waltz ! imported h*omt\ift"Kkivaft 
(Famed for the growth of pedigre^a wvSi ^'ax^'^» 
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Long be thine import from all duty free, 
And hock itself be less csteem'd than thee ; 
In some few qualities alike — for hock 
Improves our cellar — thou our living stock. 
The head to hock belongs — thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart : 
Through the full veins thy gentler poison swims, 
And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. 

Oh, Germany ! how much to thee we owe. 
As heaven-bom Pitt can testify below. 
Ere cursed confederation made thee Fi-ance's, 
And only left us thy d — d debts and dances ! 
Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 
We bless thee still — for George the Third is left ! 
Of kings the best — and last, not least in worth, 
For graciously begetting George the Fourth. 
To Germany, and highnesses serene, 
Who owe us millions — don't we owe the queen? 
To Gemiany, what owe we not besides 1 
So oft bestowing Brunswickers and brides ; 
Who paid for vulgai*, with her royal blood, 
Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud : 
Who sent us — so be pardou'd all her faults — 
A dozen dukes, some kings, a queen — and Waltz. 

But peace to her — ^her emperor and diet. 
Though now transferr'd to Buonapai-te's " fiat I " 
Back to my theme — Muse of motion ! say. 
How first to Albion found thy Waltz her way 1 

Borne on the breath of hyperborean gales. 
From Hamburg's port (while Hambui'g yet had maih), 
Ere yet unlucky Fame— compell'd to creep 
To snowy Gottenburg — was chill'd to sleep ; 
Or, starting from her slumbers, deign'd arise, 
Heligoland ! to stock thy mart with lies ; 
While unburnt Moscow "* yet had news to send, 
Nor owed her fieiy exit to a friend. 
She came — Waltz came — and with her certain sets 
Of true despatches, and as trwe g^7.ci\>lea\ 
Thea flamed of Ansterlitz t\\elD\es\. dea^^^O^v, 
i Which ''Monlteiir " nor '* ;MoYmws'^Q^^" ^;nxvtcv^\.Osi% 
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And — almost cruah'd beneath the glorious news — 
Ten plays, and forty tales of Kotzebue's ; 
One envoy's letters, six composers' au*s, 
And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsic fairs ; 
Meiner's four vol^mies upon womankind, 
Like Lapland witches to ensure a wind ; 
Brunck's heaviest tome for ballast, and, to back it. 
Of Heyn^, such as should not sink the packet. 

Fraught with this cargo — ^and her fairest freight. 
Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 
The welcome vessel reached the genial strand, 
And round her flock'd the daughters of the land. 
Not decent David, when, before the ark, 
His grand pas-seul excited some remark ; 
Not love-lorn Quixote, when his Sancho thought 
The knight's fandango friskier than it ought ; 
Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 
Her nimble feet danned off another's head ; 
Not Cleopatra on her galley's deck, 
Displa/d so much of lef/, or more of nech. 
Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the moon 
Beheld thee twu'ling to a Saxon tune ! 

To you, ye husbands of ten years ! whose brows 
Ache with the annual tributes of a spouse ; 
To you of nine yoara less, who only bear 
The budding sprouts of those that you shall wear, 
With added ornaments around them roll'd 
Of native brass, or law-awarded gold ; 
To you, ye matrons, over on the watch 
To mar a son's, or make a daughter's match ; 
To you, ye children of — ^whom chance accords — 
Always the ladies, and sonicthnes their lords ; 
To you, ye single gentlemen, who seek 
Torments for life, or pleasures for a week ; 
As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, 
To gain your own, or snatch another's bride ; — 
To one and all the lovely stranger came. 
And every ball-room echoes with her nams. 

Endearing Waltz ! — to tl\y nioYe TCieV\iM^^^M^^ 
Bow Irish jig, and ancient riga.dooiL. 
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Scotch reels, avaunt I and country-dance forego 

Your future claims to oach fantastic toe ! 

AValtz — Waltz alone — both legs and arms demands, 

Liberal of feet, and lavish of her hands ; 

Hands which may freely range in public sight 

Where ne'er before — ^but — pray ** put out the light.'* 

Methiuks the glare of yonder chandelier 

Shines much too far — or I am much too near ; 

And true, though strange — Waltz whispers this remark, 

*' My slippery steps are safest in the dark ! " 

But here the Muse mth due decorum halts, 

And lends her longest petticoat to Waltz. 

Observant travellers of every time ! 
Ye quarto's publish'd upon every clime I 
say, shall dull Romaika's heavy round, 
Fandango's wriggle, or Bolero's bound; 
Can Egypt's Almas* — tantalising group — 
Columbia's caperers to the wai^ike whoop — 
Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape Horn 
Willi Waltz compare, or after Waltz be bomj] 
Ah, no ! from Morier's pages do%vn to Gait's, 
Each tourist pens a paragraph for " Waltz." 

Shades of those belles whose reign began of yora. 
With George tlKJ Third's — and ended long before! — 
Though in your daughters' daughters yet you thrive. 
Burst from your lead, and be yourselves alive ! 
Back to the ball-room speed your spectred host, 
Fool's Paradise is dull to that you lost. 
No treacherous powder bids conjecture quake ; 
No stiflf-starched stays make meddling fingers ache ; 
(Transferr'd to those ambiguous things that ape 
Goats in their visage,^ women in their shape ;) 
No damsel faints when rather closely press'd, 
But more caressing seems when most caress'd ; 
Superfluous hai-tshorn, and reviving salts. 
Both banish'd by the sovereign cordial " Waltz.'* 

Seductive Waltz ! — ^though on thy native shore 
Even Werfcer's self proclaim'd thee half a whore ; 
Werter — to decent vice though rcvwctv. \acVv[i%^, 
Yet warm, not wanton; daz35ed,\)u\.iio^\iVax^— 
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Thoiigli gentle Genlis, in lier strife with Stael, 
Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball ; 
The fashion hails — from countesses to queens, 
And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes ; 
Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 
And turns — if nothing else — ^at least our heads ; 
With thee even clumsy cits attempt to boinice, 
And cockney's practise what they can't i)ronouuce. 
Gods ! how the glorious theme my stmin exalts, 
And rhyme finds partner rhyme in praise of " Waltz ! ' 

Blest was the time Waltz chose fur her dihut ; 
The court, the Regent, like herself were new ; ^ 
New face for friends, for foes some new rewards ; 
New ornaments for black and royal guards ; 
New laws to hang the rogues that roar'd for bread ; 
New coins (most new) ^ to follow those that fled ; 
New victories — nor can we prize them less. 
Though Jenky wonders at his own success ; 
New wars, because the old succeed so well, 
That most survivors envy those who fell ; 
New mistresses — no, old — and yet 'tis true. 
Though they be oZrf, the thing is something new ; 
Each new, quite new — (except some ancient tiicks),' 
New white-sticks, gold-sticks, broom-sticks, all new sticks ! 
With vests or ribands — deck'd alike in hue, » 

New^ troopers strut, new turncoats blush in blue: 

So saith the muse : my ,*" what say you 1 

Such was the time w^hen Waltz might best maintain 
Her new preferments in this novel reign ; 
Such was the time, nor ever yet was such j 
Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much ; 
Morals and minuets, virtue and her stays, 
And tell-tale powder — all have had their days. 
The ball begins — the honours of the house 
t^-st duly done by daughter or by spouse, 
Some potentate — or royal or serene — 
With Kent's gay grace, or sapient Gloster's mitn, 
Leads forth the ready dame, whose lising flush 
Might once have been mistaJ^en for a blush. 
From where the garb just leaves the boaoTn ix^^. 
That spot where hearts^ ^ were once Bvx\)VO^e^\»\>fe\ 
Hound all the confines of tlie yieVded -wvsasa^.. 
The strfoigest hand may wandex Mud^^^^^^^^^ 
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The lady's in i*etum may grasp as much 

As princely paunches offer to her touch. 

Pleased round the chalky floor how well they trip. 

One hand reposing on the royal hip ; 

The other to the shoulder no less royal 

Ascending with affection truly loyal ! 

Thus front to front the partners move or stand. 

The foot may rest, but none withdraw the hand ; 

And all in turn may follow in their rank, 

The Earl of— Asterisk — and Lady — ^Blank ; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with those of fashion's host. 

For whose blest surnames — ^vide " Morning Post," 

(Or if for that impartial print too late, 

Search Doctors' Commons six months from my date) — 

Thus all and each, in movement swift or slow. 

The genial contact gently undergo ; 

Till sume might marvel, with the modest Turk, 

If *' nothing follows all this palming work?" ^ 

Time, honest Mu*za ! — you may trust my rhyme-^ 

Something does follow at a fitter time ; 

The breast thus publicly resign'd to man, 

In private may resist him if it can. 

ye who loved our gi-andmothera of yore, 
Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, and many more ! 
And thou, my prince ! whose sovereign taste and will 
It is to love the lovely beldames still ! 
Thou ghost of Queenabuiy I whose judging sprite 
Satan may spare to peep a single night. 
Pronounce — ^if ever in your days of bliss 
Asmodeus struck so bright a stroke as this ; 
To teach the young ideas how to rise, 
Flush in the cheek, and languish in the eyes ; 
Rush to the heart, and lighten through the frame. 
With haif-told wish, and ill-dissembled flame. 
For prurient nature still will storm the breast-— 
Who, tempted thus, can answer for the rest '\ 

But ye — who never felt a single thought 
For what our moi-als are to be, or ought ; 
Who wisely wish the charms yoM 'view to reap, 
Say — would you make those beawlVca qyn^e %o Ocv««^\ 
Hot from the hands promiscuouaVv a^^Yied, 
Jiound the slight waist, or dovriit\ve s\Q^v[i^«t^^i 
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Where were the i*apture then to clasp the form 
From this lewd grasp and lawless contact warm ? 
At once love's most endeai'ing thought resign, 
To press the hand so press'd by none but thiuc ; 
To gaze upon that e^'e which never met 
Another's ardent look without regret ; 
Approach the lip whicli all, without restraint, 
Come neai' enough — if not to touch — to taint ; 
If such thou lovest — love her then no more, 
Or give — like her — caresses to a score ; 
Her mind with these is gone, and with it go 
The little left behind it to bestow. 

Voluptuous Waltz ! and dare I thus blaspheme ? 
Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 
Terpsichore forgive ! — at every ball 
My wife now waltzes — and my daughter shall ; 
My son — (or stop — 'tis needless to inquire — 
These little accidents should ne'er transpire ; 
Some ages hence our gcnealogic tree 
Will wear as green a bough for him as me) — 
Waltzing shall rear, to make 07ir name amends. 
Grandsons for me — ^iu heirs to all his friends. 



NOTES TO THJ5 WALTZ. 
— « — 

1.— Page 277, line 1. 
Maae of the many-twinkling feet / whose eharma 
"Glance their many-tvvinltling feet."— Gbay 

2— Page 277. line 21. 

On Houmlow'a heath to rival WeUeaUy'a/ame, 

To rival Lord Wellesley'a, or his nephew s, as the reader pleases :— 
the one f^ined a pretty woman, whom he deserved, hy fighting for; and 
the other has been fighting in the Peninsula many a long day, "by 
Shrewsbury clock," without gaining anything in that country but the 
title of " the Great Lord,'* and " the Lord ; " which savours of profanation, 
having been hitherto applied only to that Being to whom " Te Deums " for 
carnage are the rankest blasphemy. — It is to be presumed the general 
will one day return to his Sabine farm : there 

^ To tame the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quichly as he conquer'd Spain ! " 

The Lord Peterborough conquered continents in a summer; we do 
more— we contrive both to conquer and lose tliem in a sliorter season. 
If tlie " great Lord's " Cincinnatian progn*ess in agriculture be no speedier 
than the proportional average of time in Pope's couplet, it will, acoordiug 
to the farmer's proverb, be " ploughing with dogs." 

By-the-by— one of this illustrious person's new titles is forgotten — it 

is. however, worth remembering—" Salvador del mundol^^ credite, posteri! 

If this be the appellation annexed by the inhabitants of the Peninsula to 

tlie name of a man who has not yet saved them — query — are they worth 

saving, even in this world? for, according to tlie mildest modifications 

of any Christian creed, those three words make the odds much against 

them in the next—" Saviour of the world," quorha ! — it were to be wished 

that he, or any one else, could save a comer ut it— his country. Yet this 

atnpid miBnomeVf although it shows the near connection between super* 

ftition and impiety, so far has its use, tYvaWtpTovfes x\vwica.w be little 

to dread /torn those Catholics (lnqulallor\a\ CatVvoWc^ \oo^ ^Vo «axi t«t«« 

sncli an appellation on a Protestant, 1 suvP^ae u^^\. t«iw \>» 'wm \jfe 
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entitled the "Virgin Mary:" if so, Lord George Gordon himself would 
bare nothing to object to such liberal bastards of our Lady of Babylon. 

3.— Page 277, line 27. 
To " energise the object I pursue" 

[Among the addresses sent in to the Drury Lane Committee was one 
by Dr. Busby, which began by asking— 

" When energising objects men pursue.. 
■ What are the prodigies they cannot do ? "] 



4.— Page 278, line 36. 
miile unhurnt Moscow yet had news to send. 

The patnotic arson of our amiable allies cannot be sufficiently com- 
mended — nor subscribed for. Amongst other details omitted in the 
various despatches of our eloquent ambassador, he did not state (being 

too much occupied with the exploits of Colonel C , in swimming 

rivers frozen, and galloping over roads impassable,) that one entire 
province perished by famine in the most melancholy manner, as follows : 
— In General Uostopchin's consummate conflagration, the consumption of 
tallow and train oil was so great, that the market was inadequate to tbe 
demand : and thus one hundred and thirty-three thousand persons were 
starved to death, by being reduced to wholesome diet 1 the lamplighters 
of London have since subscribed a pint (of oil) a piece, and the tallow- 
chandlers have unanimously voted a quantity of best moulds (four 
to the pound), to the relief of the surviving Scythians;— the scarcity will 
soon, by such exertions, and a proper attention to the quality rather than 
the quantity of provision, be totally alleviated. It is said, in return, 
that the untouched Ukraine has subscribed sixty thousand beeves for a 
day's meal to our suffering manufacturers. 



6.— Page 280, line 17. 
Can Egypt's Almas — tantalising group — 
Dancing girls— who do for hire what Waltz doth gratis. 

6.— Page 280, line 32. 
Goats in their visage, women in their shape ; 

It cannot be complained now, as in the Lady Baussiire's titup, of the 
" Sieur de la Croix," that there be " no whiskers ; " but how far these 
are indications of valour in the field, or elsewliere, may still be question- 
able. Much may be, and hath been, avouched on both sides. In tlie 
olden time philosophers had whiskers, and soldiers none — Scipio himself 
was shaven — Hannibal thought his one eye handsome enough withont a 
beard ; but Adrian, the emperor, wore & b(t«A'^ ^va.N\w^ '^s^x\s» «scv \^& 
chin, which neither tlie Empress ^abViva. wot «\%,vil >JKtfi ^msosN^vkw* ^-kv-JA. 
Bblde)—Turenno had whiskers, Ma^\\K)xouc\v \iv>\\<i-\w»\wwY^x^^ 
vrhiakered, the Kegent whiskered*, »*argal." ^Te».\.x«&^ ^^ xsafta^^ *» 
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whiskers may or may not go together; but certaiuly the different 
occurrences, since the growth of the last mentioned, go further in behalf 
of whiskers than tlie anathema of Anselm did against long hair in the 
reign of Henry I. — Formerly, red was a favourite colour. See Lodowick 
Barrcy's comedy of Ram Alley, 1661; Act I. Scene I. 

*' Taffeta. Now for a wager— What coloured beard comes next by the 
window ? 

" Adriana. A black man*s, I think. 

" Taffeta, I think not so : I think a red, for that is most In fashion." 

There is " nothing new under the sun ;" but rtd^ then a fawmrite^ has 
now subsided into k favourite' a colour. 



7.- Page 281, line 12. 
The court, tJte Hegent, like herself toere new ; 

An anachronism— Waltz and the battle of Austerlits are before said 
to have opened the ball together ; the bard means (if he means anything,) 
Waltz was not so much in vogue till the Regent attained the acmd of 
his popularity. Waltz, the comet, whiskers, and tlie new government, 
illuminated heaven and earth, in all their glory, much about the same 
time : of these the comet only has disappeared ; the other tliree continue 
to astonish us stilh— Printer^ 8 Devil. 



8.— Page 281, line IG. 
Kew coins (niost new) to/oUoto those that fled, 

Amongst others a new ninepence— a creditable coin now forthcoming, 
woitli a pound, in paper, at the fairest calculation. 

9. -Page 281, line 23. 
Each new, quite new — (except some cncient tricJc^) 

"Oh that right should thus overcome mJf/Jit ! " Who does not remem- 
ber the "delicate investigation" in tlie " Merry Wives of Windsor?'" — 

"Ford. Pray you, come near; if I suspect without cause, why then 
make sport at me ; then let me be your jest ; I deserve it. How now ? 
wliitlier bear you this ? 

" Mrs. Ford. What have you to do whither they bear it?— you were 
best meddle with buck- washing." 



10.— Page 281, line 27. 
8o saith the muse : my , what say you 9 

The gentle, or ferocious, reader may fill np the blank as he pleases—' 

there are several dissyllabic names at his service (being already in tlie 

JHegenVs): it would not be fair to back any peculiar initial against tlie 

Blpbabet, as every month will add to t\vc\\s\.wo^ «\\levedfor the sweep* 

stakes;— a distinguisheCL consonant ia saiOi \o >» V\v^ lwQivvfv\fc, \csoR>ev 

Mgainattbe wishes of the knox^ing ontz. 
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11.— Page 281, line 41. 

That spot where hearts tcere once supposed to he; 

" We have changed all that," says the Mock Doctor— 'tis all gone— 
Asmodens knows where. After all, it is of no great importance how 
women's hearts are disposed of; they have nature's privilege to A\^ 
tribute them as absurdly as x>ossible. But there are also some men witli 
hearts so thoroughly bad, as to remind us of those phenomena often 
mentioned in natural history ; viz. a mass of sclid stone— only to be 
opened by force— and when divided, you discover a toad in the centre, 
livelyi and with the reputation of being venomous. 

12.— Page 282, line 18. 

2/ " nothing follows all this palming workf 

In Turkey a pertinent, here an impertinent and superfluous, qucstion 
—literally put, as in the text, by a Persian to Morier, on seeing a Waltc 
in Pera.— Fide Morier's Travels. 



ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPAETE. 



' £xpeMde Annibalem : — quot libra* in duce summo 
Invenies?"— Juvenal, Sat. x.* 

" The Emperor Nepo> waa acknowledged bjr tbe Senate, hj the Italiani, 
and hj the Provincial* of Gaol; bis moral virtue*, and military talents, were 
loadly celebrated ; and those who derived any private benefit from his govern- 
ment announced in prophetic strains the restoration of public felicity. * * 
By this shameful abdication, be protracted bis life a few years, in a very 

ambigtions state, between an Emperor and an Exile, till ."— Oibbos'b 

Dedine atul Fall, voL vi., p. 220.t 



* [" Great Ilannibal within tbe balance lay. 

And tell bow many pounds his ashes weigh."— Dai omx 

Sir John Faterson bad tbe curiosity to weigh the ashes of a person discovered 
a few yean since in the parish of Eccles. Wonderful to relate, he found the 
whole did not exceed in weij;ht one ounce and a half 1 Alas I the fuot Ubrut 
itsdf is a satirical exaggeration.— OirroBO.] 

t l"l send you an additional motto ttom Gibbon, which you will find 
tlntniUtarlf appropriate."— lord B. to Mr. Murray, April IS, 1814. ] 



rox Ji 



INTRODUCTION TO THE ODE TO NAPOLEON 

BUONAPARTE. 



Ow tbe morning of the ninth of April, 1814, Lord Byron reiterated the 
xeeolation he formed, on the publication of" The Corsair,** to cease from 
versifying till he was turned of thirty. " No more rhyme for— or rather 
yVom— me. I have taken my leave of the stage, and henceforth will 
mountebank it no longer." In the evening came the news of the abdi- 
caUon of Fontaineblean, and the next day the poet violated his vow by 
composing this Ode. It originally consisted of only eleven stanzas, and 
the subsequent addiUons, which were requested by Mr. Murray to avoid 
the stamp duty then imposed on a singU sheet, are of an inferior cast. 
The three last stanzas were never printed during the poet's life. " I 
don't," he said, " like them at all, and they had better be left out. The 
fkct is I can't do anything I am asked to do, however gladly I %bouM; 
and at the end of a week my interest in a composition goes off." While 
refusing in the face of his total-abstiucnce pledge to put his name to the 
Ode, he directed Mr. Murray to proclaim openly whose it was, and de- 
clared his intention of incorporating it with his avowed productions. 
" Nothing," he said, " but the occasion which was physically irresistible 
made me swerve ; and I thought an anonyme within my pact with the 
public." lie was prophetic as well as poetic on the event. " I shall 
think higher of rhyme aud reasou, and very humbly of your heroic 
people, till — Elba become a volcano, and sends him out again. I can't think 
it all over yet.'* Southey confessed that there was in the " Ode to 
Napoleon," as in all Lord Byron's ];>oems, great spirit and originality, 
though the meaning was not always clearly developed — ^which is strong 
praise firom a hostile quarter, however inadequate to the merits of a 
piece that contains such grand and energetic stanzas. Lord Byron once 
asked Southey in conversation if he did not tliink Napoleon a great man 
in his villany. The Laureate replied, " No— that he was a m«ai»-minded 
villain," and on the publication of the Ode he exclaimed that Lord Byron 
had come round to this opinion. With Southey's conception of the 
character of Napoleon we have nothing to do, but we can see no ground 
for his imputing a change of sentiment to Lord Byron, who appears to 
us to have been consistent with himself. To say that a person is a great 
man, and a villain, can only signify that he is intellectually great, and 
moraUy the reverse— an estimate confirmed and not contradicted by the 

• Ode. The main objection to the poet's doctrine is that jC ^opts an 

nnwotibjr st&nd&Td of heroism when he inveighs against Napoleon for 

reHudDg to Sing away life with fortuive, wYAtYiv— "svoX. \ft \xt^ w^i )\\.^Uer 

Mtgamen^-^ia the resource of the co-wwdVy^t^v^ te^Wvi-TDLNxAfc^wA^^ 



ODE TO NAPOLEON BTJONAPAETE. 

f— 

I. 

'Tis done — ^but yesterday a King ! 

And arm'd with Kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing: 

So abject — yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew'd our earth with hostile bones. 

And can he thus sundve?^ 
Since lie, miBcall'd the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiond hath fallen so far. 

II. 

lU-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 

Who bow'd so low the knee 1 
By gazing on thyself grown blind. 

Thou taught'st the rest to see. 
With might unquestion'd, — power to save, — 
Thine only gift hath been the grave, 

To those tliat worshipp'd thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition's less than littleness ! 

III. 

Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 

To after-warriors more, 
Than high Philosophy can preach. 

And vainly preach'd before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
TboBe Pagod thingB oi B&\>Te »wa:s. 
With fronts of brass, and iw>\i ol ^\«5 • ^<|^ 
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tv. 

The triumph, and the vanity. 
The rapture of the strife — * 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem'd made but to obey. 

Wherewith renown was rife- 
All quell'd I — Dark Spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 



The Desolator desolate ! 

The Victor overthrown ! 
The Arbiter of others' fate 

A Suppliant for his own ? 
Is it some yet imperkl hope 
That with such change can calmly copet 

Or dread of death alone? 
To die a prince — or live a slave— 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave ! 

VI. 

He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dream'd not of the rebound;' 

Chain'd by the trunk he vainly broke - 
Alone — how look'd he round? 

Thou, in the sternness of thy strength. 

An equal deed hast done at length, 
And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest prowlers* prey ; 

But thou must eat thy heart away ! 

VII. 

The Homan,^ when his burning heart 

Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 

In savage grandeur, home- 
He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men. that such ayokeYia.d'Vioni^ 
Yet left him such a doom \ 
JTis only glory was that \iou.T 
Of self-upheld abandon'd vo^«. 
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VIII. 



The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell. 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empu*e for a cell ; 

A strict accoimtant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds. 
His dotage trifled well :^ 

Yet better had he neither known 

A bigot's shrine, nor despot's throne. 

IX. 

But thou — from thy reluctant hand 

The thunderbolt is wrung — 
Too late thou leav'st the high command 

To which thy weakness climg ; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart 

To see thine own unstrung ; 
To think that God's fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean ; 



And Earth hath spilt her blood for him. 

Who thus can hoard his own ' 
And Monarclis bow'd the trembling limb, 

And tliauk'd him for a throne ! 
Fair Freedom ! we may hold thee deal", 
Wlien thus thy mightiest foes their fear 

In humblest guise have shown. 
Oh ! ne'er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind ! 

XI. 

Thine evil deeds ai*e writ in gore. 

Nor written thus in vain— 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain : 
If thou hadst died as honour dies, 
Some new Napoleon m\g\it a-xvae, 

To shame the world ago^ — 
But who would soar t\ie aoVai \ie^^^. 
To set in such a starlesB nV^^'^* 
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XII. 

Weigh'd iu tbo balance, hero dust 

Is vile as vulgar clay ; 
Thy scales, Mortality ! are just 

To all that pass away : 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 

To da^le and dismay : 
Xor deem'd Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 

XIII. 

And she, proud Austria's mournful flower. 

Thy still imperial bride ; 
How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 

Still clings she to thy side ? 
Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide? 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem,— 
'Tis worth thy vanished diadem ! ? 

XIV. 

Then haste thoe to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 

That element may meet thy smile- 
It ne'er was ruled by thee ! 

Or ti*ace with thine all idle hand 

In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free ! 

That Corinth's pedagogue^ hath now 

Transferr'd his by-word to thy brow. 

XV. 

Thou Timour ! in his captive's cage' 
What thoughts will there be tlune. 
While broooding in thy prison'd rage ? 
But one — " The world was mine ! " 
Unless, like he of Babylon, 
^ii Bense is with thy scepiie gone. 

Life will not long coh^hq 
That spirit pour'd so wideV^ ioT^iJar-' 
So long obe/d— so VilUe vroTt\\\ 
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XVI. 

Or, like the thief of fire from heaven,*" 

Wilt thou withstand the shock? 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 

His vulture and his rock ! 
Foredoom'd by God — ^by man accurst, •* 
And that last act, though not thy worst, 

The very Fiend's arch mock ; ''^ 
He in his fall preserved his pride. 
And, if a mortal, had as proudly died ! 

XVI r. 

There was a day — there was an houi', 
While earth was Gaul's — Gaul thine — 

When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 

Had been an act of purer fame 

Than gathers roimd Marengo's name 
And gilded thy decline. 

Through the long twilight of all time, 

Despite some passing clouds of crime. 

XVIII. 

But thou forsooth must be a king. 

And don the purple vest. 
As if that foolish robe could wring 

Remembrance from thy breast. 
Where is that faded garment ? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 

The star, the string, the crest ? 
Vain froward child of empire ! say, 
Ai'Q all thy playthings snatch'd away 1 

XIX. 

Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Great ; 
Where neither guilty gloiy glows, 

Nor despicable state 1 
Yes— one — ^the first — the last — the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not b&te, 
'Bequeath'd the name oi "Wai^Va^w, 
To make man blush. tTier^ yroaWV. oaaX 



NOTES TO THE ODE TO NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTR 

— ♦ — 

1.— Page 291, line 7. 
And eon Tie thus survive f 

[" I dok't know— but I think 7, even / (an insect compared with this 
ereatnre), have set my life on casts not a millionth part of this man's. 
But, after all, a crown may not be worth dying for. Yet, to ontlive Lodi 
for this ! 1 1 Oh that Jnvenal or Johnson could rise Arom the dead I 
' Expende— quot libraa in duce snmmo invenies ? ' I knew they were 
light in the balance of mortality; but I thought their living dnst 
weighed more cartUs. Alas ! this imperial diamond hath a flaw in it, 
and is now hardly fit to stick in a glazier's pencil ;— the pen of the his- 
torian won't rate it worth a ducat. Psha ! ' something too much of this.' 
But I won't give him up even now ; though all his admirers have, like 
the Thanes, fallen from him." — Byron Dkiry, April 9.] 

2.— Page 292, line 2. 
The rapture of the etri/e^ 

' Certamints gawUa "—the expression of Attila in his harangue to hia 
army, previous to the battle of Chalons, given in Cassiodorus. 

3.— Piigu 292, line 2C>. 
(inid not of the rebound ; 

[*' Like Milo, he >\ ould rend the oak ; but it closed again, wedged his 
hands, and now the beasts— lion, bear, down to tlie dirtiest jaekall — ^may 
all tear him."— ^. Diary, April 8.] 

4.— Page 292, line 28. 
The Jioman, tohen his burning heart 

Sylla.^lWe find the germ of this stanza in the Diary of the evening 
before It watt written:—" Methinks 8y\\A Clu\ \»Ww, {w \\«k T^v^w^ad, 
MBd iVBigncd in the height of his 8w«y,TC(V \?\\.\v \\v<i %\w\\^aw q^vvmo^^ 
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— the finest instance of glorious contempt of the rascals upon record. 
Dioclesian did well too— Amurath not amiss, had he beconiR* aught 
except a dervise— Charles the Fifth but so so: but Napoleon worst of 
all."— 5. Dwry, April 9.] 

5.— Page 293, line 7. 

Hia dotage ti'ijUd well : 

[Charles the Fifth resided, in 1555, his imperial crown to his brother 
Ferdinand, and the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip, and retired to a 
monastery in Estreniadura, where he conformed to all the rigoui of 
monastic austerity. Not satisfied with this, he dressed himself in his 
shroud, was laid in his coffin, joined in the prayers which were offered 
up for the rest of his soul, and mingled his tears with those which his 
attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating a real funeral.] 

e.—Page 293, line S&, 

To set in such a starless nigJU ? 

t" But who would rise in brightest day 
To set without one parting ray? "—MS.] 

7. -Page 294, Hue 18. 

^Tls worth thy vanished diadem! 

[It is well known that Count Ncippcrg, a gentleman in the suite of the 
Emperor of Austria, who was first presented to Maria Louisa within a 
few days after Napoleon's abdication, became, in the sequel, her cham- 
berlain, and then her husband. lie is said to have been remarkably 
plain. The Count died in 1831.] 



8. -Page 2U4, line 26. 

'That Corinth's pedagogue hath nop 

I " DionyKius at Corinth was yot a king to this." — B. Diary, April 9. 
DibnysiuH the Younger, esteemed a greater tyrant than his father, on 
being for the second time banished from Syracuse, retired to Corinth, 
whci"c he Mas obliged to turn schoolmaster for a subsistence.] 

. 9.— Page 294, line 28. 
T}um Timour I in ?iis captive^s cag9 
The cage of Bajazet, by order of Tamerlane. 

10.— Page 295, line 1. 
Or, lihe tlie (/<«>/ o/^r«/romV.a«en, 
rromcthciia. 
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11.— Page 295, line 5. 
Foredoomed hy God^-hy man accurst^ 
[In the first draught— 

" Ho suffered for kind acts to men, 
■\Vho have not seen his like again, 

At least of kingly stock ; 
Since he was good, and thou but great, 
Thou canst not quarrel with thy fate."] 



12.— Page 295, line 7. 
21ie very Fiend's arch mock; 
-" The very fiend's arch mock — 



To lip a wanton, and suppose her chaste.'* — Shakspeabe. 

[He alludes to the unworthy amour in which Napoleon engaged on the 
evening of his arrival at Fontainebleau.] 



HEBREW MELODIES. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The subsequent poems were wi'ittcn at the request of my 
friend, the Hon. Douglas Kmnoird, for a Selection of Hebrew 
Melodies, and have been published, with the music, arranged 
by Mr. Braham and Mr. Nathan, 

January, 1815 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW MELODIES. 

— ♦ — 

The " Hebrew Melodies " were written in London in the autnmn of 
1814. The immense difficulty of sacred poetry is apparent from the 
many men of genius who have attempted it with only moderate success. 
The sublime and affecting ideas involved in the theme being already 
expressed in Scripture with imrivalled power, and familiar to us from 
childhood, it is neither easy to call up thoughts which have tlie sem- 
blance of originality, nor to clothe them in language which will bear to 
be tried by the lofty standard of inspired song. Lord Byron wisely 
resolved not to walk in the confined and trodden circle of devotional 
strains, lie had the whole Jewish history open to his choice, and his 
text is in general those martial, patriotic, and domestic circumstances 
which alloAV the imagination its freest range. In spite of the judgment 
with which he selected his subjects, some of Lord Byron's acquaintances 
thought the " Hebrew Melodies " below his reputation, pretending, with 
Jesting exaggeration, to prefer Stemhold and Hopkins ; nor were they 
received very favourably by the public, in part, perhaps, from their 
expecting in songs the stirring power of his longer compositions. The 
poet himself did not look back upon them with much complacency. 
" Sunburn Nathan 1 " he broke out, when Moore ridiculed the manner 
in which the " Melodies." were set to music — " why do you always twli 
me with his vile Ebrew nasalities? Have I not told you it was all 
Kinnaird's doing, and my own exquisite facility of temper?" Subse- 
quently Jeflfrey stated in the Edinburgh Review that though obviously 
inferior to Lord Byron's other works, they displayed a skill in versifica- 
tion, and a mastery in diction which would have raised an inferior artist 
to the summit of distinction, — ^a judgment most gratifying to the poet, 
who said it was very kind in his critic to like them. A second admirer 
of the " Hebrew Melodies "—Mrs. Grant, the author of the " Letters from 
the Mountains "—on reading the exquisitely pathetic piece, " Oh weep 
for those that wept by Babel's stream," was unable to I'esist the literal 
fulfilment of the poet's invocation. The most plaintive and poetic 
passages, indeed, are those which relate to the wanderings of the Jews, 
and the third stanza of " The Wild Gazelle " is another mournful note 
struck on tlie same string which might no less " ope the sacred source of 
gjmpatbetic tears." Had all been equal to what is best, the "Hebrew 
Melodies " must soon have excited ut^yeraal aAia\T«A,\o\v,\3ivv\.^^T&».\<\rltY 
oftbem are somewhat tame In sentiment, ati^i one ot \wo,\i\A'' 5«^^0Qsi^ 
J^aiffhter," are not far remoYed from th© acixooV oi %\ftxn3fta\^ 
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SUE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

X. 

Shb walks in boauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 



XL 

One shade the more, one ray the loss, 
Had half impoir'd the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 



HI. 

And on that cheek, and o*er that brow. 
So soft, so cahn, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tell of days in goodnoaa «^QVi\., 

A mind at peace "witb. aWbeloNT, 
A heart whose love ia \xm.OQexL\»\ 
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TUE HARP THE MONARCH MINSTREL SWEPT. 

X. 

The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The I^g of men, the loved of Heaven, 

Which Music hallow'd while she wept 
O'er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Iledouhled be her tears, its chords are riven 

It sofben'd men of iron mould. 
It gave them virtues not their own ; 

No ear so dull, no soul so cold. 
That felt not, fired not to the tone. 
Till David's lyi'e gi'ew mightier than his throne f 

II. 

It told the triumphs of our King, 

It wafted glory to our Qod ; 
It made our gladden'd valleys ring, 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod 

Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode ! ^ 
Since then, though heard on earth no more. 

Devotion and her daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 

To sounds that seem as from above. 

In dreams that day's broad light can not remove. 



IF THAT HIGH WORLD. 

I. 

Ip that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears ; 

If there the cherish'd heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears — 

How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 
How sweet this very hour to die I 

To soar from eartli and ftnd eJiXiesx^ 
Lost in thy light— "Etermty \ 
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n. 

It must be so : *tis not for self 

That we so tremble on the brink ; 
And striving to o'erleap the gulf, 

Yet cling to Being's severiog link. 
Oh ! in that future let us think 

To hold each heart the he;ii*t that share?, 
"With them the immortal waters drink, 

And soul in soul grow deathless theirs I 



THE WILD GAZELLE. 



I. 



The wild gazelle on Judah's hills 

Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy gi'ound ; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by :- 



II. 



A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness'd there ; 

And o'er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedai*s wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah's statelier maids arc gone ! 



nr. 

More blest each palm that shades those plains 

Than Isi'ael's scatter'd race ; 
For, taking root, it there remaina 

In solitary grace : 
Tt cnunot (juit its place of VwVAx, 

It nill not live in otlicv ci\v\Ai. 

yvh. J. 
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IV. 

But we must wander witheriagly. 

In other lands to die ; 
And where our fathers' ashes be, 

Our own may never lie : 
Our temple hath not left a stone. 
And Mockery sits on Salem's throne. 



OU! WEEP FOR THOSE. 



I. 

Oh ! weep for those that wept by Babel's sti*eam, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a droam ; 
Weep for the harp of Judah's broken shell ; 
Mourn — ^where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell t 

n. 

And where shall Israel lave her blccdiug feetl 
And when shall Zion's songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah's melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leap'd before its heavenly voice 1 

III. 

Tribes of the wanderlug foot and weary breast. 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 
The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave ! 



OK JORDAN'S BANKS. 



I. 

Oif Jordan's banks the Arab's camels stray^ 
On Sion's hiW the False One's \o\ar\ea ^Ta.y, 
The Basd'tLdorer bows on S'maVa stee^^ — 
Yet thero— even there— OU God \ t\i^ t\i>wi^«t^ ^w£^\ 
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n. 

There — ^where thy finger scoroh'd the tablet stone ! 
There — ^where thy shadow to thy people shone ! 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 
Thyself — ^none living see and not expire ! 

III. 

Oh I in the lightning let thy glance appear ; 
Sweep from his shiver'd hand the oppressor's spear! 
How long by tyi-ants shall thy land be trod ? 
How long thy temple worahipless, Oh God ] 



JEPUTIIAS DAUGHTER. 

I. 

Since our Country, our God — Oh, my Sif& ! " 
Demiind that thy Daughter expire ; 
Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow — 
Strike the bosom that's bared for thee now ! 



II. 

And the voice of my mourning is o'er*. 
And the mountains behold me no more : 
If the hand that I love lay me low. 
There cannot be pain in the blow ! 

III. 

And of this, oh, my Father ! be sure— 

That the blood of thy child is as puro 

As the blessing I beg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that soothes me below.' 

IV. 

Though the virghis of Salem lament, 

Be the judge and the hero \mJoeii\.\ 

I have won the great batW© iox \;>aft^. 

And my Father and Co\mtT^ «te lt^vi\ ^^ 
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V. 

"When tbis blood of thy giving hath gush'd. 
When the voice that thoii lovest is hush'd, 
Let ray memoiy still be thy pride, 
And forget not I smiled as I died ! 



on I SNATCH'D AWAY IN BEAUTY'S BLOOM. 

I. 

Oh ! snatch'd away in beauty's bloom, 
On. thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy tui*f shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 

11. 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream. 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
Fond wi'ctch ! as if her step disturb'd the dead ! 

m. 

Away ! wc know that tears are vain. 
That death nor heeds nor heai*s distress : 

Will this unteach us to complain 1 
Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou — who tell'st me to forget, 

Thy looks ai'e wan, thine eyes are wet 



MY SOUL IS DARK. 



I. 

Mr soul is dark — Oh ! quickly string 
The harp I yet can "brook, lo "Vi^^i \ 
And let thy gentle ftngci-A ftm^ 
Its inoJting murami-s o'cy mmc e^x. 
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If in this heart a hope be dear. 
That sound shall chaim it forth again : 

If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 
'Twill flow, and cease to bum my brain. 

XI. 

But bid the strain be wild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first : 
I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep. 

Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 
For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 

■And ach'd in sleepless silence long ; 
And now 'tis doom'd to know the worst, 

And break at once — or yield to song.* 



I SAW THEE WEEP. 



X. 

I SAW thee weep — ^the big bright tear 

Came o'er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 

A violet dropping dew : 
I saw thee smile — the sapphire's blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine ; 
It could not match the living rays 

That fiU'd that glance of thine. 

II. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 

A deep and mellow dye, 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve 

Can banish from the sky, 
Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 

Their own pure joy impart: 
Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 

That lightens o'er the heart. 
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THY DAYS AKE DONE. 

I. 

Tht days are done, tliy fame begun; 

Thy country's strains recoixi 
The triumphs of her chosen Son, 

The slaughters of his sword ! 
The deeds he did, the fields he won, 

The freedom he restored ! 

II. 

Though thou art Mi'n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death ! 

The generous blood that flow'd from thee 
Disdain'd to sink beneath : 

Within our veins its currents be, 
Thy spirit on our breath ! 

III. 

Thy name, our charging hosts along. 

Shall be the battle-word ! 
Thy fall, the theme of choral song 

From virgin voices pour'd ! 
To weep would do thy glory wrong : 

Thou shalt not be deplored. 



SAUL. 



I. 



Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet's form appear. 
** Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 
King, behold the phantom seer 1 " 
Eftrth yawn'd ; he stood the centre of a cloud : 
Light ebanged its hue, retiring iTom\i\a ^V^xowd. 
Death stood all glassy in his ^ied e^©-. 
Mis bmd was withered, and \i\8 ^em^ ^e^^ ^^ *^ 
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His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter'd there. 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare ; 
From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame. 
Like cavem*d winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak. 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 



II. 

" Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the deodl 
Is it thou, King 1 Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold : 
Such are mine ; and sueh shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when Avith me : 
Ere the coming day is done. 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son.* 
Fare thee well, but for a day. 
Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low. 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 
And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall guide : 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul !"* 



SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 

I. 

Warriors and chiefs ! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king's, in your path : 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Oath ! 

II. 

Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 
Should the soldiers of Saul look &^«r} ixovc^'Cc^^^ ^oi^.^ 
Stretch me that moment Va\>\oo3L aX. V>k5 i^^V. 
MiD6 be the doom "wTiich tYie^ dwce^Tio^*^^ ^ntf>«feV 
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III. 



Farewell to others, but never we part, 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kiniyly the death, which awaits us to-day ! 



"AIJi IS VANITY, SAITII THE PREACHER." 



I. 



Fame, wisdom, love, and power were mine. 

And health and youth possessed me; 
My go]>lets blush'd from every vine. 

And lovely forms caress'd me ; 
I sunn'd my heai't in beauty's eyes. 

And felt my soul grow tender ; 
All earth can give, or mortal jn-ize. 

Was mine of regal splendour. 

II. 

I stiive to number o'er what days 

Remembrance can discover, 
Which all that life or earth displays 

Would lure me to live over. 
There rose no day, there roU'd no hour 

Of pleasure imembitter'd ; 
And not a trapping deck'd my power 

Tliat gall'd not while it glittcr'd. 

III. 

The serpent of the field, by art 

And spells, is won from harming ; 
But that which coils around the heart, 

Oh ! who hath power of charming ? 
It will not list to wisdom's lore. 

Nor music's voice can lure it ; 
But there it stinga for overmore 

The soul that must endux© 
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WHEN COLDNESS AVHAPS TUIS SUFFERING CLAY 

I. 

When coldness wraps this suffexing clay, 

Ah ! whither stmys the immortal mind ? 
It canuot die, it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darken'd dust behind. 
Then, iinembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet's heavenly way 1 
Or till at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 

II. 

Etonial, boundless, undecay*d, 

A thought imseen, but seeing all, 
All, all in eai^th, or skies display'd. 

Shall it survey, shall it recall : 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 

So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul beholds. 

And all, that was, at once appears. 

III. 

Before Creation peopled earth, 

Its eye shall roll through chaos back ; 
And where the fui'thest heaven had birth, 

The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes. 

Its glance dilate o'er all to be, 
While sun is queuch'd or system breaks. 

Fix d in its own eternity. 

IV. 

Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure : 
An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing. 

O'er all, through all, its tliow^^. ^i85\^> 
X nameless and eternal tlomg. 
Forgetting wliat it waa to dVe. 
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VISION OF BELSIIAZZAa 



I. 



The Kiog was on his throne, 

The Sutraps throng'd the hall : 
A thousand bright lamps shono 

O'er that high festiyal. 
A thousand cups of gold. 

In Judah deem*d divine — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

Tlie godless Heathen's wine ! 

XX. 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man ; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

III. 

The monarch saw, and shook. 

And bade no more rejoice; 
All bloodless waz'd his look, 

And tremulous his voice. 
"Let the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth, 
And expoimd the words of fear. 

Which mar oui* royal mirth." 

IV. 

Chaldea's seers are good, 

But here they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful still. 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in Vote ; 
But now they were not ftag,^, 
They saw— but laie\? no moTe, 
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V. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 
He heai'd the king's command, 

He saw that writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night, — 

The moiTow proved it true. 

VI. 

" Bel8hazzai'*s grave is made. 

His kingdom pass'd away, 
He, in the balance weigli'd. 

Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud, his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone ; 
The Mode is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne !" 



SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS! 

Sun of the sleepless ! melancholy star! 
Whose teaiful beam glows tremulously far. 
That show'st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember'd well ! 
So gleams the past, the light of other days, 
Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 
Distinct, but distant — clear — but, oh how cold ! 
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WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS THOU DEEM'ST 

IT TO BE. 

I. 

Were my bosom as false as thou deem'at it to be, 

I need not have wander d from far Galilee ; 

It was but abjuring my creed to eflfiice 

The cui^se which, thou say'st, is the crime of my race. 

II. 

If the bad never triumph, then God is with thee ! 
If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and free ! 
If the Exile on earth is an Outcast on higli, 
Live on in thy faith, but in mine I will die. 

III. 

I have lost fur that faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who permits thee to prosper doth know ; 
In his hand is my heart and my hope — and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 



IIERODS LAMENT FOR MARIAMXE.« 

I. 

Oh, Mariamne ! now for thee 

The heart for which thou bled'st is bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
Oh, Mai'iamne ! where art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading : 
Ah ! could'st thou — thou would'st pardon now,^ 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheeding. 

II. 

And is she dead 1 — and did they dare 
Obey my frenzy's jealous raving'? 
Mjr wrath but doom'd-my own dewpwx \ 
Tho sword that smote ber'a o'et me wwi'm^.- 
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But thou art cold, my murder'd love ! 

And this dark heart ia vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 

III. 

She *s gone, who shared my diadem ; 

She sunk, with her my joys entombing ; 
I swept that flower from Judah's stem, 

Whoso leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
And mine 's the guilt, and mine the hell. 

This bosom's desolation dooming ; 
And I have eam'd those tortures well, 

Which imconsumed are still consuming ! 



ON THE PAY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 

BY TITUS. 

I. 

From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome, 
I beheld thee, oh Sion ! when render'd to Rome : 
'Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flash'd back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 



II. 

I look'd for thy temple, I look'd for my home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come ; 

I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane, 

And the fast-fetter'd hands that made vengeance in vain. 



III. 

On many an eve, the high spot whence I gazed 

Had reflected the last beam of d.ay as it blazed •, 

Wliilo I stood on the hc\{^)\t, a\iOL\>c\v^OL W\^. ^<5.<5^\sv'^ 

Of the rays from the mouulaiu \Aia.\, ^owo, qvl'Csv'^ \^-x\.ns^^- 
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IV. • 

And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 
But I mark'd not the twilight beam melting away ; 
Oh ! would that the lightning had glared in its stead. 
And the thimderbolt burst on the conqueror's head ! 

V. 

But the Gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdained not to reign ; 
And scattered and scom'd as thy people may be/ 
Our worship, oh Father ! is only for thee. 



BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT DOWN 

AND WEPT. 

I. 

We sate down and wept by the watera 

Of Babel, and thougnt of tlio day 
When our foe, in the hue of liis slaughters, 

Made Salem's high places his prey ; 
And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 

Were scattered all weeping away. 

II. 

AVliile sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roird on in freedom below. 

They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know ! 

May this right hand be wither'd for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe ! 

ni. 

On tho willow that harp is suspended. 

Oh Salem ! its sound should be &ee ; 
And tho hour when thy glories were ended 

But left me that token of thee : 
And UQ*er ahall its soft tonca be XAeii^e^ 
With the voicQ of the spoiler \>^ m^ \ 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

I. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
Wlien the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Oalilee. 



n. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the moiTow lay withcr'd and strown. 



III. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

IV. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
"With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail : 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 



VI. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of 6aal\ 
And the might of the Qentile, "vmsoioX.^ V^ VXv^ «^cyt^S., 
Hath melted like Bnow in the g\Mie<i oi^ilJift^^'c^^ 
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A 8PIRIT FASS'D BEFORE ME. 

mOM JOB. 

I. 

A SPIRIT pass'd before me : I beheld 

The face of immoi-tality unveil'd — 

Deep sleep came down on every eye save mine — 

And there it stood, — all formless — ^but divine : 

Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 

And as my damp hair st^en'd, thus it spake : 

n. 

** Is man more just than God 1 Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even Seraphs insecm^e ? 
Creatures of clay — ^vain dwellers in the dust ! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just ? 
Things of a day ! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom's wasted light t '^ 
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1.— Page 803, line 1. 

SUB WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

[These stanzas were written by Lord Byron, on returning from a ball 
where Lady "Wilmot llorton had appeared in mourning, with numerous 
spangles on her dres!i>.] 

2.— Page 304, line 18. 

Its 80U7id aspired to heaven and tJiere abode / 

[" When Lord Byron put the manuscript into my hand, it terminated 
with this line. As tliis, however, did not complete the verse, I asked 
him to help out the melody. He repUed, ' Why, I have sent you to 
heaven— it would be difficult to go further!' My attention for a few 
minutes was called to some other person, and his Lordsliip, whom I had 
hardly missed, exclaimed, 'Here, Nathan, I have brought you down 
again;' and immediately pi'esented me the beautiful lines which oon« 
elude tlie melody."— Nathax] , • 

3.— Page 307, line 26. 

And t?ie last thought tJiat soothes me helom. 

[Jephtha vowed, if he was victorious over the Ammonites, that what- 
ever came forth from his house to meet him should be offered fox a 
burnt offering. His daughter was the first to greet him, and at her own 
request— after bewailing her childless lot two months upon the moun- 
tains—she was sacrificed by her father. This is the version of the Bible 
history adopted by Lord Byron: but according to another interpretation, 
which' agrees equally well witli the original Hebrew of the vow, and 
better with the general tenor of the narrative, she was merely devoted 
to a single life.] 

4.— Pago 309, line 13. 

And break at once— or yield to song. 

[" It was generally conceived that Lord Byron's re1^<iV^'^.>e^xv^^Ssl3^^^'*'^ 
approached on some occasions to (\cvwv\s^\wctv\.*, ^xvft*. ^v 's^'^ ^^"^ xvU 
Indeed, it w&s very currently asserted l\\a\. \\\a \w^\\««X.^ ^^"^Z^SSxi^ 
impaired. The report only served to aTrv\\ae\\\a^Qx^'^^>^^- J^ 

VOL. J, 
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to the cireumstanoe, and declared that he would try hour a madman oonld 
write : seiEing the pen with eagerness, he for a moment fixed his eyes in 
majestic wildness on vacancy; when, like a flash of inspiration, without 
erasing a single word, the above verses were the result." — Nathak.] 

6.— Page 811, line 23. 

Son and aire, the house of Saul I " 

[" Since we have spoken of witches," said Lord Bjrron at Ccphalonia, 
In 1828, " what think yon of the witch of Endor ? I have always thought 
this the finest and most finished witch-scene that ever was written or 
conceived ; and you will be of my opinion, if you consider all the cir- 
cumstances and the actors in the case, together with the gravity 
simplicity, and dignity of the language."] 

6— Page 816, line 18 

rkrod's lament fob mariakme. 

fMarlamne, the wife of Ilerod the Qreat, falling under the suspicion of 
Inndelitv, was put to death by his order. Ever after, Herod was haunted 
by the image of the murdered Mariamne, until disorder of the mind 
brotight on disorder of body, which led to temporary derangement. — 
MiLMAN. — When Lord Byron was in the midst of the altercations with 
his own wife, he asked Mr. Nathan to sing him this melody, and listened 
to it with an air of romantic regret] 
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1816. 



INTRODUCTION TO DOMESTIC PIECES. 



Op the six "Domestic Pieces," tlie first three were written imme- 
diately before Lord Byron's departure fi*om England ; the others during 
liis residence in the neighbourliood of Geneva. Tliey all refer to the 
unhappy separation of which the precise causes arc still a mystery, and 
which lie declared to tlie last were never disclosed to himself, lie 
admitted that pecuniary embarrassments, disordered health, and dislike 
to family restraints, had aggravated his naturally violent temper, and 
driven him to excesses. lie suspected that his mother-in-law had 
fomented the discord,~wliich Lady Byi'on denies,— and that more was 
due to the malignant offices of the female dependant, who is the subject 
of the bitterly satirical " Sketch." To these genenil statements there 
can only be added the still vaguer allegations of Lady Byron, — that she 
conceived his conduct to be the result of insanity, that the physician 
pronouncing him responsible for his actions she could submit to them 
MO longer, and that Dr. Lushington her legal adviser, agreed that a 
reconciliation was neither proper nor possible. No weight can be at- 
tached to the opinions of an opposing counsel upon accusations made by 
one party behind the back of the other, who urgently demanded, and was 
pertinaciously refused, the least opportunity of denial or defence. He 
rejected the proposal for an amicable separation, but consented when 
threatened with a suit in Doctors' Commons. This nipture, against his 
will, of the marriage bond produced the patlietic remonstrance " Fare 
tliee well," which Sir Walter Scott termed "a very sweet dirge indeed." 
Unknown to Lord Byron it was sent to a newspaper, together witli the 
" Sketch," about tlie middle of April, by a too zealous friend, and was 
thought by some to be the honest outbreak of natural feeling, and by 
others the artifice of a practised poet. Moore at first took the latter 
view, but changed his opinion on I'eadtng in Lord Byron's memoranda 
that a s\rell of tender recollections, as he sat musing in his study, gave 
birth to tlie stanzas, which were penned, he said, weeping. The tear- 
blotted manuscript confirms this account. If there were those who 
doubted Mhether ** Fare thee well " was written in sorrow, no one could 
question that the companion-piece, entitled " A Sket^h." vt«.'^'«xVvSse».\sv 
anger. It is a vivid and powerful votltaW., «caii 'w\vfe'Oi\«t ^vi-sfcxr^-ft^ ^J^^\^ 
tn&y be read with profit by every lawiAxv^ ^Xsvx^^^'c^t ^V^ N5>!^ss:^'^ 
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enmities in tbc name of fiiendsliip. Having tried in vain to persuade 
Lady Byron to relent, tlie poet protested that " they were now divided 
for ever," but on visiting Madame de Stael at Copet sbe reasoned the 
point with bim, and, convinced by her eloquence, he again endeavoured 
to effect an agreement His overtures were rejected, and it was imme- 
diately after bis amicable advances bad been repelled that bis indigna- 
tion found vent in the " Lines on bearing that Lady Byron was ill.** 
Her uniform refusal of any explanation, her never answering bis letters, 
nor holding out a hope that their child might become a bond of union, 
exasperated bim greatly, and it was tlien that, to vex her, be retaliated 
by the sarcasms which are scattered throughout bis works. At all other 
times, and in every other particular, be praised her with a generous and 
touching warmth. " I do not believe," be wrote to Moore upon the 
original outbreak, " and I must say it, in the very dregs of all tliis bitter 
business, that there ever was a better, or even a brighter, a tenderer, 
or a more amiable and agreeable being than Lady B. I never had, nor 
can have, any reproach to make her while with me. Where there is 
blame it belongpi to myself, and, if 1 cannot redeem, I must bear it." 
Such was bis language to his dying hour, and while life remained he 
fondly fancied that amity might yet be restored. It was not because 
Lord Byron was a great poet that the world has any business with his 
domestic feuds, but by treating of them in his writings he made the 
public a party to the quarrel, and it is equally impossible to pass it over 
in silence or to pronounce upon it with certainty 
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FARE THEE WELL. 

"Alas! they had been friends In jonth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny ; and yorth is vaio : 
And to be wroth with one we love. 
Doth work like madness io the btain ; 
• • • • 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

nut neither heat, nor fipost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been." 

Colvkiook'i Ckrittabtl, 



Fare thee well ! and if for ever. 

Still for ever, fare thee well : 
Even though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bai*ed before theo 
Where thy head so oft hath bin, 

While that placid sleep came o'er thee 
■\Miich thou ne'er canst know again : 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show ! 

Then thou would' at t!A.\aa\. ^cwe^ 
'Twaa not well to B^\ani\\. ^o» 
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Though the world for thia commend thee — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee. 
Founded on another's woe : 

Tliough my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not ; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

Heai-ts can thus be torn awav : 

Still thine own its life retauieth, 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow'd bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather. 
When our child's first accents flow. 

Wilt thou teach her to say " Father ! " 
Though his care she must forego ? 

When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is press'd, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee. 
Think of him thy love had bless'd ! 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may*st see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet time to me. 

All my faialts perchance though knowest, 

All my madness none can kworw •, 
All my hopes, where'er tkou ^oeat, 
Wither, yet with t/icc thoy ^o. 
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Every feeling hath been shaken ; 

Pride, which not a world could bow, 
I^ows to thee — by thee forsaken. 

Even my soul forsakes me now : 

But 'tis done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force then* way without the will. 

Fare thee well ! thus disunited, 

Tom from every nearer tie, 
Sear*d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this I scarce can die. 

March 17, 181C. 



A SKETCH.' 

"Honest— honest lago ! 
If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

Shakipkars. 

Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her misti'ess' head ; 
Next — for some gracious service unexpress'd, 
And from its wages only to be guess'd — 
Raised from the toilet to the table, — ^where . 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 
AVith eye unmoved, and forehead unabash'd, 
She dines from off the plate she lately wash'd. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie, 
The genial confidante, and general spy, 
Who could, ye gods ! her next employment guess- 
An only infant's earliest governess ! 
She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, leam'd to spell. 
An adept next in penmanship a\i© ^«y??a, 
Ab many a nameless Blander detW^' ^VQr««»\ 
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What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know — but that high Soul secured the hearty 

And panted for the truth it could not hear. 

With longing breast and undeluded ear. 

Foil'd was perversion by that youthful mind, 

Which Flattery fool'd not, Baseness could not blind. 

Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil. 

Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil, 

Nor niaster'd Science tempt her to look down 

On humbler talents with a pitying frown. 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beauty render vain, 

Nop Envy ruffle to retaliate pain. 

Nor Fortune change. Pride i-aise, nor Passion bow. 

Nor Virtue teach austerity — till now. 

Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness — to forgive. 

Too shock'd at faults her soul can never know. 

She deems that all could be like her below : 

Foe to all vice, yet hai'dly Virtue s friend, 

For Virtue pardons those she wculd amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long. 

The baleful burthen of this honest song. 

Though all her former functions are no more, 

She rules the circle which she served before. 

If mothera — none know why — before her quake ; 

If daughters dread her for the mothers' sake ; 

If early habits — ^those false links, which bind 

At times the loftiest to the meanest mind — 

Have given her power too deeply to instil 

The angiy essence of her deadly will ; 

If like a snake she steal within your walls. 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls ; 

If like a viper to the heart she wind, 
.And leave the venom there she did not find ; 

What marvel that this hag of hatred works 

Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 

And reign the Hecate of domestic hells 1 

Skill'd by a touch to deepen scandal's tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 
While mingling truth wit\i faVaeVioo^, sa.€i^xs»m^^snsis!R^ 
A thread of candour with a web ot ^Vi^a \ 
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A plain bluut show of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To hide her bloodless heart's soul-harden'd scheming ; 

A lip of lies ; a face fomi'd to conceal, 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel ; 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown, — 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 

Mai-k, how the channels of her yellow blood 

Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud. 

Cased like the centipede in saffron mail. 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion's scale — 

(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 

Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 

Look on her features ! and behold her mind 

As in a mirror of itself defined : 

Look on the picture ! deem it not o'erchai'ged: — 

There is no trait which might not be enlarged : 

Yet true to " Nature's journeymen," who made 

This monster when their mistress left off tmde — 

This female dog-star of her little sky, 

"Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 

Oh ! wretch without a tear — without a thought;, 

Save joy above the ruin thou hast Wrought — 

The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 

Shall feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 

Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crushed affection s light 

Back on thy bosom with reflected blight I 

And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 

As loathsome to thyself as to mankind I 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate. 

Black — as thy will for others would create : 

Till thy hard heart bo calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous ciiist. 

Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as the bed, 

The widow'd couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 

Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven with prayer, 

Look on thine earthly victims — and despair ! 

Down to the dust ! — and, as thou rott'st away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous cIqly* 

But for the Ioyo I bore, awd stiXV inM?,\»\>^«x, 

To her thy malice from ail tiea ^ONAOLXj^-ax— 
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Thy name — thy human name — ^to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o'er thy less abhorr'd compeers — 
And festering 2 in the infamy of years. 

Mjrch 20, ISIfi 



STANZAS TO AUGUSTA3 

I. 

When all around grew drear and dark, 
And reason half withheld her ray — 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my lonely way ; 

11. 

In that deep midnight of the mind, 
And that internal strife of heart. 

When dreading to be deem'd too kind, 
The weak despair — the cold depart ; 

III. 

When fortune changed — and love fled far. 
And hatred's shafts flew thick and fast, 

Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last. 

IV. 

Oh ! blest be thine unbroken light ! 

That watch'd me as a seraph's eye, 
And stood between me and the night, 

For ever shining sweetly nigh. 

V. 

And when the cloud upon us came, 

"Which strove to blacken o'er thy ray— 
Then purer spread its gentle ^axae. 
And dash'd the daxkneaft o\\ wno.^*. 
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Yl. 



Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 
And teach it what to brave or brook- 

Thcre's more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world's defied rebuke. 



VII. 



Thou stood' st, as stands a lovely tree, 
That still unbroke, though gently bent, 

Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 



Till. 



The winds might rend — ^the skies might pour, 
But there thou wert — and still wouldst be 

Devoted iu tlie stormiest hour 
To shed thy weeping leaves o*er me. 

IX. 

But thou and thine shall know no blight. 

Whatever fate on me may fiill ; 
For heaven in sunshine will requite 

The kind — and thee the most of all 

X. 

Then let the tiefi of baffled love 
Be broken — thine will never break ; 

Thy heart can feel — ^but will not move ; 
Thy soul, though soft, will never shaka 

zi. 

And these, when all way losi beside, 

AVere found and still ai-e fix'd in thee ;— - 

And bearing still a breast so tried. 
Earth is no desert- • cv n to me. 
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STANZAS TO AUGUSTA.* 

I. 

Though the day of my destiny's over. 

And the star of my fate hath declined,* 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 

The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted. 

It shrunk not to share it with me. 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 

It never hath found but in tliee. 



Then when nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of thine ; 
And when winds are at war with the ocean. 

As the breasts I believed in with me. 
If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from thee. 



rn. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd, 

And its fragments are sunk in the wave. 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver'd 

To pain — it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me : 

They may crush, but they shall not contemn ; 
They may tortiu:e but shall not subdue me; 

'Tis of ther. that T thiiik— not of them.? 



tv. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though Joved^ thou forboxest to ^t\.<i\^ xiift, 
Though slandered, tkouuGvet co>al^\.^^MJiwk\ 
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Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me. 

Though parted, it was not to fly. 
Though watchful, 'twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mute, that the world might belie.' 



V. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it» 

Nor the war of the many with one ; 
If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

*Twa3 folly not sooner to shun : 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 
I have found that, whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of thee. 



VI. 

From the wreck of the past, which hath perish'd. 

Thus much I at least may recall. 
It hath taught me that what I most cherish' d 

Deserved to be dearest of all : 
In the desert a fountain is springing. 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing. 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee, 

July 24, 1816. 



EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA.8 
I. 



Mt sister ! my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thin6. 
Mountains and s^s divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine : 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my deatoj , — 
A world to roam throu^, an.^ «,\ysrai^NfT^iOa.*SaR^ 
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II. 



be fii*st were nothing — ^had I still the last. 
It were the liaven of my happmess ; 
But other claims and other ties thou hast, 
And mine is not the wish to make them less. 
A strange doom is thy father's son's, and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 
Reversed for him oiir grandsire's' fete of yore,- 
Hc had no rest at sea» nor I on shore. 



III. 



If my inheritance of stonus hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlook'd or unforeseen, 
I have sustained my share of worldly shocks. 
The fault was mine ; nor do I seek to screen 
My errors with defensive pai'adox ; 
I have been cunning in mine overthrow^ 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 



IV. 

Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward. 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which maiT*d 
The gift, — a fate, or will, that walk'd astray j 
And I at times have found the struggle haird, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fain would for a time survive, 
If but to see what next can well arrive. 



V. 

Kingdoms and empu*es in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old ; 
And when I look on this, the petty s^ray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have roll'd 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 
Something — I know not what — does still uphold 
A Bpirit of Blight patience •,— not 'm '^ttm, 
Brea for its own sake, do we purchase ipwsi. 
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VI. 



Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
"Within me — or perhaps a cold despau', 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 
Pferhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 
(For even to this may change of soul refer. 
And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 



VII. 

I feel almost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks^ 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upou me, and can melt 
My heai't with recognition of their looks ; 
And even at moments I could think I see 
Some living thing to love — but none like thee. 



VIII. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 
But something worthier do such scenes inspire 
Here to be lonely is not desolate. 
For much I view which I could most desire. 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 



IX. 

Oh that thou wert but with me ! — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaimted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret ; 
Th^re may be others which I lesa may show; — 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosopliy, 
And the tide rising in my altei^d «^e. 

VOL. I. 
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I did remind thee of our own dear Lake/° 
By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman's is fair ; but think not I forsake 
The Gweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 
Sad havoc Time must with my memory make. 
Ere thdU or thou can fade these eyes before ; 
Though, like all things which 1 have loved, they are 
Resigned for ever, or divided far. 



XI. 

The world is all before me ; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply— 
It is but in her summer's sun to bask, 
To mingle with the quiet of her sky. 
To sec her gentle face without a mask, 
And never gaze on it with apathy. 
She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister—till I look again on thee. 



XII. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 
And that I would not ; — for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 
The earliest — even the only paths for me — 
Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 
I had been better than I now can be ; 
The passions which have torn me would have slept 
/ had oot sufifer'd, and thou hadst not wept. 



XIII. 

With false Ambition what had I to do 
Little with Love, and least of all with Fame ; 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew. 
And made me all which they can make — a name. 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 
iSiirelj I once beheld a nobler aim. 
But all is over — ^I am one ^iVie xciOYe 
To baffled millionB wbicTiliave goii«>\)Qlc«^» 
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XIV. 



And for the future, this world's future may 
From me demand but little of my care.; 
I have outlived myself by many a day ; 
Having survived so many things that were ; 
My years have been no slumber, but the pr^y 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 
Of life which might have fiU'd a century, 
Before its fourth in time had pass'd me by. 



XV. 



And for the remnant which may be to come 
I am content ; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of struggles, happiness at times would steal. 
And for the present, I would not benimib 
My feelings farther. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can. look around. 
And worship Nature with a thought profound. 



XVI. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine ; 
We were and are — I am, even as thou art— 
Bemgs who ne'er each other can resign; 
It is the same, together or apart, 
From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined — let death come slow or fast. 
The tie which bound the first endures the last ! 



^t 
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LINES ON HEARING THAT LADY BYRON WAS ILL. 

And thou wert sad — ^yet I was not with thee; 

And thou wert Bick, and yet I was not near; 
Me thought that joy and health alone could bo 

Where I was twt — and pain and sorrow here ! 
And is it thus 1 — it is as I foretold. 

And shall be more so ; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wreck'd heart lies cold. 

While heaviness collects the shattered spoils. 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 

We feel benumb'd, and wish to be no more. 

But in the after-silence on the shore. 
When all is lost, except a little life. 

I am too well avenged ! —but 'twas my right ; 

What e'er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite — 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 
Mercy is for the merciful ! — if thou 
Hast been of such, 'twill be accorded now. 
Thy nights are banish'd from the realms of sleep ! — 

Yes ! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 

A hollow agony which will not heal. 
For thou art pillow'd on a curse too deep ; 
Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 

The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 
I have had many foes, but none like thee ; 

For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 

And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 
But thou in safe implacability 

Hadst nought to dread — ^in thy own weakness shielded. 
And in my love, whicli hath but too much yielded. 

And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare ; 
And thus upon the world — trust in thy truth, 
And the wild fame of my ungovem'd youth — 

On things that were not, and on things that are — 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 
A monument, whose cement \iatti\i^«Q.\gailt I 
Tfae moral Clytemnestra oi ^7\oT^, 

AmcL hew'd down, mtli au^mwasK^^^^^^"^ 
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Fame, peace, and hope — and all the better life 

Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart. 
Might still have risen fi-om out the grave of strife, 

And found a nobler duty than to part. 
But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice. 

Trafficking with them in a piirpose cold. 

For present anger, and for future gold — 
And buying other's grief at any price. 
And thus once enter d into crooked ways, 
The early truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee — but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes. 
Deceit, averments incompatible. 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 

In Janus-spirits — the significant eye 
Which learns to lie with silence — ^U^e pretext 
Of prudence, with advantages wini»\M — 
The acquiescence in all things which tend. 
No matter how, to the desired end — 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is won — 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done ! " 

S^ptemheTf 1816. 
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1.— Page 329, line 13. 

A SKETCH. 

[" I SEND you my last nij..ht's dream, and request to have fifty copies 
struck off, for private distribution. 1 wish Mr. Gifford to look at them. 
They are from life:'— Lord B. to Mr. Murray, March 30, 1816.] 

2.— Page 332, line 4. 

And festering in the infamy of years, 

[f n fir8t draught — " weltering." " I doubt about * weltering.' We say 
' weltering in blood ; ' but do they not also use ' weltering in the wind,' 
' weltering on a gibbet ? ' I have no dictionary, so look. In the mean 
time, I have put 'festering;' which, perhaps, in any case is the best 
word of the two. Shakspcare lias it often, and I do not think it too 
strong for the figure in this thing. Quick! quick! quick! quick!" — 
Ijord B. to Mr. Murray, April 2.] 

3.— Page 332, line 5. 

STASZAS TO AUGUSTA. 

rilis sister, the Honourable Mrs. Leigh. — These stanzas— the parting 
tribute to her wliose tenderness had been his sole consolation in the 
crisis of domestic misery — were, we believe, the last verses written by 
Lord Byron in England.] 

4.— Page 334, lino 1. 

STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 

[These beautiful verses, so expressive of the writer's wounded feelings 
at the moment, were written in Jnly, at the Campague Diodati, near 
Geneva. " Be careful," he says, " in printing the stanzas beginning, 
* Though the day of my destiny's,' &c., which I think well of as a 
composition."] 

5.— Page 334, line 4. 

[In the original MS.— 

" Though the days of my eloty wfft ovet, 
And the sun of my fame Yvat\i etecWaa^i.' \ 
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C— Page 834, line 24. 
*Tis of thee that I think, tu>$ qf them, 
[Originally thus : — 

" Tliero is many a pang to pursue me, 
And many a peril to stem ; 
They may torture, but shall not subdue me ; 
They may crush, but they shall not contemn."] 

7.— Page 336, line 4. 

Nor, mute, that (he world might bflie, 

[MS.—" Though watchful, 'twas but to reclaim me, 
Nor, silent, to sanction a lie.'] 

8.— Pago 335, line 21. 

EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA, 

[These stanzas — " than which," says the Quarterly Review, for 
January, 1831, " there is nothing perhaps more mournfully and deso- 
lately beautiful in the whole range of Loi-d Byron's poetry," were also 
written at Diodati, and sent home to be published if Mrs. Leigh should 
consent. She decided tlie other way, and the epistle was not printed till 
1830.J 

9.— Page 336, line 7. 

Reversed for him our grandsire's/ate of yore, — 

[Admiral Byron was remarkable for never making a voyage without a 
tempest. He was known to the sailors by the facetious name of " Foul- 
weather Jack." 

" But, tliough it were tempest-toss'd. 
Still his bark could not be lost." 

He returned safely from the wreck of the " Wager " (in Anson's voyage), 
and many years after circumnavigated the world, as commander of a 
similar expedition.] 

10.— Page 338, line 1. 

/ did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

[The Lake of Newstcad Abbey, which he has described minutely la 
tlie tliirtecuth canto of" Don Juan."] 

11.— Page 341, lino 22. 

I would not do ly thee as thou host donet 

[" Lord Byron had at least this much to say for himself, tliat he was 

not the first to make his domestic differences a topic of public discussion. 

On the contrary, he saw himself, ere any fact but the one undis^lsed. 

and tangible one was or could be kno^n,\v^^ w'^ ^-s^rj^XsRXJi.^^^"^ 

every art of malice, aa the most \nSamou^ o^ \Rfexv,-A«R»»sRi ^^v^^ 

parted from his wife. ITe was excinXsMeVv ftctv«v\V;^\\i^^^^'^*^^^'^^ 
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once by a thoasand arrows; and all this with the most perfect and indig- 
nant knowledge, that of all who were assailing him not one knew any- 
thing of the real merits of the case. Did he right, then, in publishing 
those squibs and tirades? No, certainly: it would have been nobler, 
better, wiser far, to have utterly scorned the assaults of such enemies, 
and taken no notice, of any kind, of them. But, because this young, hot- 
blooded, proud, patrician poet did not, amidst the exacerbation of feelings 
which he could not control, act in precisely the most dig^nified and wisest 
of all possible manners of action, — are we entitled, is the world at large 
entitled, to issue a broad sentence of vituperative condemnation ? Do 
we know all that he had suffered ? — have toe imagination enough to com- 
prehend what he suiTered under circumstances such as these ? — have toe 
been tried in similar circumstances, whether we could feel the wound 
imflinchingly, and keep the weapon quiescent in the hand that trembled 
with all the excitements of insulted privacy, honour, and faith. 

" Let people consider for a moment what it is that they demand when 
they insist upon a poet of Byron's class abstaining altogether from ex- 
pressing in his works anything of his own feelings in regard to anything 
that immediately concerns his own history. We tell him, in every 
imssible form and shape, that the great and distinguishing merit of his 
poetry is the intense truth with which that poetry expresses his own 
personal feelings. We encourage him in every possible way to dissect 
his own heart for our entertainment — ^we tempt him by every bribe most 
likely to act powerfully on a young and imaginative man, to plunge into 
the darkest depths of self-knowledge ; to madden his brain with eternal 
self-scrutinies, to find his pride and his pleasure in what others shrink 
from as torture — we tempt him to indulge in these dangerous exercises, 
imtil they obviously acquire the power of leading him to the very brink 
of frenzy — we tempt him to find, and to see in this perilous vocation, the 
staple of his existence, the food of his ambition, the very essence of his 
glory, — and the moment that, by habits of our own creating, at least of 
our own encouraging and confirming, he is carried one single step 
beyond what m'C happen to approve of, we turn round with all the bitter- 
ness of spleen, and reproach him with the unmanliness of entertaining 
the public witli his feelings in rocfard to his separation from his wife. 
This was tnily the conduct of a fair and liberal public ! To our view of 
the matter, Lord Byron, treated as he had been, tempted as ho had been, 
and tortured and insulted as he was at the moment did no more forfeit 
his character by writing what he did write upon that unhappy occasion, 
than another man, under circumstances of the same nature, would have 
done, by telling something of his mind about it to an intimate friend 
across the fire. The public had forced him into the habits of familiarity, 
and they received his confidence Avith nothing but anger and scorn." — 

LOCKHAUT.J 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH 
ov 

THE EIGHT HON. B. B. SHEEIDAN," 

SrOKEK AT DRUBY-LAKE THVATBE. 
—• ♦ 

When the last sunsliine of expiring day 

In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower 

With a pure feeling wliich absorbs and awes 

While Nature makes that melancholy pause. 

Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 

Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime. 

Who hath not shared that calm, so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 

A holy concord, and a bright regi-et, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set? 

Tis not harsh sorrow, but a tenderer woe, 

Nameless, but deai' to gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness, but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection, a transparent tear, 

Unmix'd with worldly grief or selfish stain, 

Shed without shame, and secret without pain. 

Even as the tenderness that hour instils 

When Sunamer's day declines along the hills, 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 

When all of Genius which can perish dies. 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 

Hatb pass'd from day to d »rknea^ — \,o -^Yo^^-VoKiX 
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Of light no likeness is bequeatli*d — no name. 

Focus at once of all the rays of Fame ! 

The flash of Wit, the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song, the blaze of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun, but still have left behind 

The enduring produce of immortal Mind ; 

Fruits of a gemal mom, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 

But small that portion of the wondrous whole. 

These sparkling segments of that circling soul. 

Which all embraced, and lighten'd over all. 

To cheer, to pierce, to please, or to appal. 

From the charm'd council to the festive board. 

Of human feelings the imbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised, the proud, who made his praise their pridei 

When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 

Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man. 

His was the thunder, his the avenging rod. 

The wrath — the delegated voice of God ! 

Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 

Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.* 

And here, oh ! here, where yet all young and warm. 
The gay C7*cations of his spirit charm. 
The matchless dialogue, the deathless wit, 
Which knew not what it was to intennit ; 
The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spiing ; 
These wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought. 
Here in their first abode you still may meet. 
Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat; 
A halo of the light of other days. 
Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 
But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 
Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 
Still let them pause — ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seem'd Vice might be but Woe. 
Sard is his fate on whom the pu\A\c ^tv7.(i 
J/s fix'd for ever to detract or pram-, 
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Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 
The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel, accuser, judge, and spy, 
The foe, the fool, the jealous, and the vain, 
The envious who but breathe in others' paiUj 
Behold the host ! delighting to deprave. 
Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 
"Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of Calumny ! 
These are his portion — but if joined to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 
If the high Spirit must forget to soar. 
And stoop to strive with Misery at the door,^ 
To soothe Indignity — and face to face 
Meet sordid Rage, and wrestle with Disgrace, 
To find in Hope but the renew'd caress, 
The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness : — 
If such may be the ills which men assail. 
What marvel if at last the mightiest fail 1 
Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 
Bear hearts electric — charged with fire from Heaven, 
Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 
By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 
Driven o'er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 
Thoughts which have turn'd to thunder — scorch, and 
bui-st.* 

But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such things should be — if such have ever been ; 
Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task. 
To give the tribute Glory need not ask. 
To mourn the vanish'd beam, and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 
Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield. 
Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field ! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous Three I ^ 
Whose words were sparks of Inamortality ! 
Ye Bards ! to whom the Drama's Muse is dear, 
He was your Master — enmlale \i\m. "kexe I 
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Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! ^ 
He was your brother — ^bear his ashes hence I 
While Powers of mind almost of boundless range/ 
Complete in kind, as various in their change. 
While Eloquence, Wit, Poesy, and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
Survive within our souls — while lives our sense 
Of pride in Merit's proud pre-eminence. 
Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain. 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form'd but one such man. 
And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan I 



NOTES TO THE MONODY ON THE DEATH OV 
THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 



1.— Pago 347, Unci. 

DEATH OF TDK BIGUT HOX. B. B. SIIKRIUAN*. 

[Ms. SiiRRiDAx died the 7th of July, 1816, and this monody was M'rittcn 
At Diodati on the 17th, at the request of Mr. bon^las Kinnaird. " 1 did 
as well as I could," says Lord Byron, '' but where I have not my choice, 
1 pretend to answer for nothing." lie told Lady Dlcssington, however, 
that his feelings were never more excited than while writing it, and that 
every word came direct from his heart.] 



2.— Page 843, line 23. 

TUl vanquished senates trembled as they praised. 

. [The speech against Warren Hastings in the House of Commons was 
pronounced by Burke, Fox, and Pitt to surpass every effort of oratory, 
ancient or modem. But, however dazzling nt the moment, his best 
speeches lost much of their effect upon a calm perusal. 



8.— Page 84% line 16. 

And stoop to striae with Misery at the dooVf 

[This was not fiction. Only a few days before his death, Sheridan 
wrote thus to Mr. Rogers:— "I am absolutely undone and broken- 
hearted. They are going to put the carpets out of window, and break 
into Mrs. S.'s room and take me: 1502. will remove all difficulty. For 
God's sake let me see you I " Mr. Moore was the immediate bearer of 
the required sum. This was written on the 15th of May, and on tlie 
14th of July, Sheridan's remains were deposited in Westminster Abbey, 
—his pall-bearers being the Duke of BedfoTd,V\\ft "^L-ftA oS. \js:^«j^'»^v 
EarJ Mulgnve, the Lord Blsliop oil.ou"i"(m,\iSst\'V^^>^^^**^^^*^ 
Spenser.] 
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4.— rago 349, line 28. 
Thoughts which have turii'd to thund<:r — scorch^ and burst. 
[In the original MS.— 

" Abandoned by the skies, whose beams have nurst 
Their very thunders, lighten— scorch, and burst."] 

6.— Page 349, line 37. 

Hie worthy rival of the wondrous Three I 

Fox— Pitt — Burke. [" I heard Sheridan only once, and that briefly; 
but I liked his voice, his manner, and his wit. He is the only one of 
them I ever wished to hear at greater length." — S. Diary, 1821.] 

6.— Page 350, line 1. 

Te men of wit and social eloquence t 

["In society I have met Sheridan frequently. He was superb! I 
have seen him cut up Whitbrcad, quiz Madame de Stael, annihilate 
Colman, and do little less by some others of good fame and ability. I 
have met him at all places and parties, and ahrays found him convivial 
and delightful."—^. Diary, 1821.] 

7.— Page 350, line 3. 

While Powers of mind almost of boundless rangt, 

[" The otlier night we were all delivering our respective and various 
opinions upon Sheridan, and mine was this : — ' Whatever Sheridan has 
done, or chosen to do, has been par excellence always the best of its kind. 
He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (in 
my mind, far beyond that St. Giles's lampoon, the Beggars' Opera), the 
best farce (the Critic, — it is only too good for a farce), and the best 
address (Monologue on Gamck), and, to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this 
country.' "— Jff. Diary, Dec. 17, 1813.] 



THE DREAM. 



"Oi. I, 



INTRODUCTION TO THE DREAM. 



"The Dream"— called in the first draught "The Destiny"— vas 
composed at DiodatL in July, 1816, and reflects the train of thought 
engendered by the recent quarrel with Lady Byron. The misery of his 
marriage led him to revert to his early passion for Miss Ghawortb, 
whose union had proved no happier than his own, and, amid many tears, 
he traced their respective fates in verse which is the rarest combination 
of historical simplicity with poetic beauty. The attachment to Miss 
Ghaworth began in his childhood, and reached its height in his sixteenth 
year, when he spent the summer holidays of 1803 at Nottingham, and 
was a constant guest at Annesley Hall. She was two years his senior 
at a period when the difference made 7ur a woman, and left him a boy. 
He had nothing beyond his rank to compensate for the disadvantage — 
his genius was not so much as in the bud, his beauty undeveloped, his 
manners rough, and his temper ungovernable. The succeeding year he 
bade her farewell on the hill which is celebrated in " The Dream." " The 
next Ume I see you," he said, " I suppose you will be Mrs. Chaworth,"-i 
for her husband originally took her name, — and she answered " I hope 
80." She naturally numbered Lord Byron's attachment among the 
fickle ebullitions of juvenile susceptibility, and would have treated it 
with coldness, even if her heart had not been already won. In 1806 she 
was united to Mr. Musters, a gentleman of a noble appearance, and of an 
ancient family. There was no sympathy between their characters, and 
his conduct to her was reported to be harsh and capricious. He never 
I'elished Lord Byron's allusions to her, and after the publication of " The 
Dream" he cut down the celebrated "diadem of trees" which grew on 
his estate. His beautiful and accomplished bride became the victim of 
her cares, and she sunk into lunacy. In 1832 she closed her tragic life 
by a mournful death. A party of Nottingham rioters sacked Golwick 
Hall, and she and her daughter took refuge in the shrubbery, where her 
constitution received a fatal shock ftova. the combined effects of cold and 
terror. Lord Byron always kept the conviction that the lady of Annesley 
would have averted his destiny. In 1822 having called her in his Diary 
"my M. A. G.," he suddenly exclaims, " Alas I ^\v^ 4a \ %%:? -wiX '^s'^s- 
nnion would have healed feuda Vti w\Ac\v \Aft«A >aa.^ Xsiwk^ ^^'^^'^ ^^ 
Atfienj,— it would have joined latxdB \)roaA wAfiOtvA^^^'^^^^J^^ 
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at least om heart, and tiro i>er8ons not ill-matched in years, and — and — 
and— what has heen the resait?" The consideration of his character 
leads us to think that the result would not have heen widely different 
If he had prospered in his suit; and the romance that most always 
linger roand the name of Miss Ghaworth is prohahly^ none the less 
that it ooroes to ns invested with the hues of imagination instead of the 
light of experience. 

* SaeecMftal lore maj me itielf away; 
The wretched are the faithftil; 'tis their ftits 
To have all feelins, sare the one, decay. 
And eveiy passion into one dilate* 
▲■ rapid rirers Into ocean ponr ; 
But ovn is fathomless, and hath no duwe." 

80 wnkb the poet in the name of Tasso, with hU Qwn anreqnited 
attachment for Miss Chaworth in his mind. That she fm worthy of the 
lasting passion she raised, that he loved her with a deeper fQryoar.than 
was ever ezeited hy any fotnre fitvoorite, may he readily admitted; hut 
had his love heen snocessfiil it would, have sated itself fiway, and the 
woman who could permanently have fixed his •^j^ons /night have 
aspired to duda the winds. 



THE DEEAM. 

— f.^- 

X. 

OuB life is twofold : Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 
And dreams in their development hare breathy. 
And tears, and tortures, and the touchr of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts^' 
They take a weight from ofif our wakmg toilSy 
They do divide our being; they become > 
A portion of ourselves as of our time. 
And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past,^— they spei^ 
Like Sibyls of the future ; they have power — 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we were not — ^what they will. 
And shake us with the vision that»'s gone by. 
The dread of vanish'd shadows — ^Are they so ) 
Is not the past all shadow 1— What are they 1 
Creations of the mind 1 — ^The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all fle^ 
I would recall a vision which I dream'd 
Perchance in sleep — ^for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years. 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 

u. 

I saw two beings in the hues of Vou^ 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle ^j!* 
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Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such, , 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd. 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 
These two, a maiden and a youth, wei*e there 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as heraelf — but the boy gazed on her ; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young — ^yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge, 

• The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him : he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight,* 
For his eye follow'd hers, and saw with hers. 
Which coloured all his objects : — ^he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow. 
And his cheek change tempestuously — ^his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
But she in these fond feelings had no share : 
Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother — ^but no more ; 'twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestow'd on him ; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of A iime-honour'd race. — It was a name 
Which pleased him, and yet p\eaae^\mn.\iot — and why ? 

Tb'me taught him a deep answer— YiVfeTi ^\v^\viN^^ 
Another; even now she loved Mio^e«, 
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And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

III. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and before 

Its walls there was a steed caparison'd : 

Within an antique Oratory stood 

The Boy of whom I spake ; — ^he was alone. 

And pale, and pacing to and fro : anon 

He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 

Words which I could not guess of; then he lean'd 

His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 

With a convulsion — then arose again, 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 

What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 

Into a kind of quiet : as he paused. 

The Lady of his love re-entered there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 

She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heai*t 

Was darken'd with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched, but she saw not alL^ 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand ; a moment o'er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came ; 

He dropp'd the hand he held, and with slow steps 

Retired, but not as bidding her adieu. 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he pass'd 

From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way ,* 

And ne'er repass'd that hoary threshold more. 

nr. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 
And his» fioul drank their &\nibea.TXi'& *. \ift N^^a ^gs?^ 
With strange and duaky aBpec\;a*, \ift^^siTxc»H» 
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Himaelf like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the ahore he was a wanderer ; 
There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from- the noontide sultriness, 
Couch'd among fsdlen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin'd walls that had surviyed the names 
Of those who rear'd them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fiisten'd near a foimtun ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while. 
While many of his tribe slumber*d around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky. 
So clou(Uess, dear, and purely beautiful. 
That Qod alone was to be seen in heaven.' 

T. 

A change came o*er the spirit of my dream.* 
The Lady of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better : — ^in her home, 
A thousand leagues from his,^->her native home. 
She dwelt, begirt with growing InfEmcy, 
Daughters and sons of Beauty, — ^but behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief. 
The settled shadow of an inward strife. 
And an imquiet drooping of the eye. 
As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be 1 — she had all she loved,' 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish. 
Or ill-repress'd affliction, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be 1 — she had loved him not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved. 
Nor coidd he be a part of that which prey'd 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the pas£ 

VI. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was retum'd. — 1 «aw him stand 
Before an Altar— with a gentle Xjiide-, 
Her&ce waa Mr, but was not thxvt ^\ii<i\iTD»Aft 
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The Starlight of his Boyhood ; — as he stood 

Even at the altar, o*er his brow there came 

The self-same aspect, and the qmvering shock 

That in the antique Oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o'er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, — and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words. 

And all things reel'd around him ; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been — 

But the old mansion, and the accustomed hall, 

And the remembered chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was his destiny,— came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the light : 

What business had they there at such a timel^ 

vn. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love ; — Oh ! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wander'd from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and imperceived 
Of others' sight familiar were to hers. 
And this the world calls frenzy ; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift; 
What is it but the telescope of truth ? 
Which strips the distance of its fiemtasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real ! * 

nn. 

A change came o'er the b^\tv\i ol tk^ ^x^»5x^» 
The Wanderer was alone aaVeteVaSsst^* 
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The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 

For blight and desolation, compass'd round 

With Hatred and Contention ; Pain was mix'd 

In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days,^ 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment; he lived 

Through that which had been death to many men. 

And ooiade him friends of mountains : with the stars 

And the quick Spirit of the Universe 

He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 

To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was open'd wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss reveaVd 

A marvel and a secret — ^Be it so. 

IX. 

My dream was past ; it had no further change. 

It was of a strange order, that the doom 

Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 

Almost like a reality — the one 

To end in madness — both in misery. 

July, 1816. 



NOTES TO THE DREAM. 

— ♦ — 

1.— Page 358, line 25. 

BtU trembled on her toorde; ehe was his sight, 

[ " she was his sight, 

For never did he tarn his glance nntil 

Her own had led by gazing on an object." — MS.] 

2.— Page 369, line 23. 

TJuit he loas wretched, but she saw not all. 

{" I had long been in love with M. A. C, and never told it, thongh 
she had discovered it without. I recollect my sensations, but cannot 
describe tliem, and it is as well." — B. Diary, 1822.] 

S.— Page 360, line 16. 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven, 

[This is tme keeping— &n Eastern picture perfect in its foreground, 
and distance, and sky, and no part of which is so dwelt upon or laboured 
as to obscure the principal figure. It is often in the slight and almost 
imperceptible touches that the hand of the master is shown, and that a 
single spark, struck from his fancy, lightens with a long train of illu- 
mination that of the reader. — Sir Walter Scott.] 

4.— Page 3C1, line 19. 

WTiat bmsiness had they there at such a timef 

[This touching pictnre agrees closely, in many of its circumstances, 
with Lord Byron's own prose account of the wedding in his Memoranda; 
in which he describes himself as waking, on the morning of his mar- 
riage, with the most melancholy reflections, on seeing his wedding-smit 
spread out before him. In the same mood he wandered about the 
grounds alone, till he was summoned for the ceremony, and joined, for 
the first time, on that day, his bride and her family. He knelt down — 
he repeated the words titter the clergyman; but«LTEA».\."«*A\!feVs««fe.>^ 
eyes— his thoughts were elBewYiere; «cA\>a -w^aXsvxN. K^<>2«jsg>s^>si '^'*^ 
eongntnl&tioDa of the byatandeta to ^di \>a».\. ^v<i 'w*a^TSi»x^'s»-* 

MOOBK.J 
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5.— Page 361, line 86. 

Making the cold reality too real/ 

[- " the glance 

Of melancholy is a feanul gift; 

For it hecomes the telescope of truth, 

And shows us all things naked as they are. —MS. 

6.— Page 362, line 6. 
Like to the Pmtic monarch o/old days, 
Mithridates of Pontus. 
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